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Vol. XL " Caaed doeth yb bncilion." Part 1. 



THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS IN WALES. 

By J. BoMiLLY Allen, F.S.A. (Soot.)" 



In addressing a cultured audience such as the one 
assembled here this evenings it wul perhaps hardly be 
necessary to dwell at any great length upon the desira- 
bility of arresting the destruction of the ancient remains 
with which every part of Wales abounds. The educated 
classes in most civilized communities recognize the value of 
accumulated knowledge derived from the past as an instru- 
ment of progress in the future, and they understand that 
the demolition of any ancient monument means the cutting 
off for ever of a possible source of information as to the 
history of man at the particular period when the monument 
was erected. 

The mere recognition of this principle by the cultured 
few^ however, is not the same thing as its recognition by 
the many^ nor does it amount to putting the principle into 
practice. We have, therefore^ to consider in what way the 
opinion of the minority may best make itseU felt throughout 

^ Bead before the Society on Wednesday, March 12th, 1890. 
VOL. ZI. B 
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the whole commujlitjylaild-tvibiit'itfe t^^ efficient prac- 
tical means that can be adopted for ensuring the preserva- 
tion of* ancient monuments throughout the country. 

In order to be in a better position to understand the 
subject, it may be worth while to take a retrospect of the 
various circumstances to which we owe the preservation of 
ancient monuments in the past, and on the other hand to 
examine carefully into the causes which tend to their 
destruction. The escape of many pre-historic remains is 
due to their being situated on waste land beyond the 
reach of the plough ; but, as the area of cultivation in- 
creases year by year, their risk of removal increases like- 
wise. The great and often useless labour that would be 
entailed in levelling the more important earthworks and 
tumuli has generally proved their best protection. Bespect 
for the dead has no doubt prevented many a sepulchral 
cairn from being interfered with; and even where this 
feeling is not so strong as it should be, the peasantry in 
most districts have, or had, a wholesome dread of the evil 
consequences that would be certain to follow if a stone or 
other object round which superstitions have gathered were 
removed. There are, indeed, authentic instances of violent 
thnnderstorms having interrupted the labours of some en- 
thusiastic barrow-opener, and compelled him to beat a hasty 
retreat, such manifestations being looked upon by the 
common people as judgments from Heaven. Many remains, 
such as Boman pavements, owe their preservation to being 
covered with the debris of fallen buildings and earth. 
Other monuments have continued to exist on account of 
their usefulness when applied to an entirely different object 
from that for which they were originally intended. End- 
less instances could be given of crosses broken up and bailt 
into walls, of inscribed pillar-stones utilized as gate-posts, 
bridges over streams, stands for sun-dials, lintels of win- 
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dows, quoin-stones ; and in one case an inscribed stone was 
fouDd employed as a mangle-weigHt. Perhaps one of the 
most canons cases was that of an Ogham-inscribed stone^ 
now in the British Museum^ which was kept by its finder 
not because it was inscribed^ but because he was a collector 
of oddly-shaped stones, and the one in question resembled 
a coffin. 

Now^ as to the destructive agencies. First and foremost 
we have the process of natural decay from exposure to the 
weather^ sometimes accelerated by such sudden catastrophes 
as earthquakes, floods^ or strokes of lightning. War has 
always been a fertile source of danger to all buildings^ 
whether new or old ; and country people are never tired of 
attributing their destruction to Oliver Cromwell, who, 
although he has a great deal to answer for^ gets much 
undeserved abuse for things he never did. For one building 
thai was injared in the Civil Wars a hundred have disap- 
peared altogether on account of the materials having been 
carted away for the erection of more modem structures. 
For instance, the village of Avebury is almost entirely bailt 
oat of the megalithic remains by the ruins of which it is now 
surrounded. Agricultural operations, as they encroach upon 
the waste lands, generally sweep away every ancient stone 
and earthwork that interferes with the work of the plough. 
Lastly, the fool who destroys through ignorance, the vandal 
through wilful stupidity, and the iconoclast through religious 
zeal —these, like the poor, are always with us; bat perhaps 
the most destructive of all agencies is the small boy, more 
especially when armed with a stone. It is said that if boys' 
physical powers were at all proportionate to their love of 
doing mischief, the haman race would soon cease to exist. 

And now let us come to the practical side of the question, 
and see what attempts have already been made to stem the 
tide of destruction. I believe that Sir John Lubbock was 

B 2 
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the first person who endeavoured to wake the public oon- 
scieuce with a view to legislating upon the subject, and in 
1882 a Bill for the Better Protection of Ancient Monuments 
was passed through Parliament chiefly by his instrumen- 
tality. This Bill, commonly known as the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act, differs from the one originally proposed by Sir 
John Lubbock in not being compulsory in the case of the 
more important monuments. The chief provisions of the 
Act in the form it was passed are as follows : — ^ 

(1) To enable the owner of any ancient monument, by 
deed under his hand, to constitute the Commissioners of 
Works its guardians ; the owner by doing so relinquishing 
no right which he previously possessed with regard to the 
monument, except that of being able to destroy it ; and the 
Commissioners of Works, on the other hand, to maintain 
(i.e., fence in, cover in, cleanse or repair) the monument at 
the expense of the Government. 

(2) To enable the Commissioners of Works to purchase 
any ancient monument. 

(3) To enable owners to bequeath ancient monuments to 
the Commissioners of Works. 

(4) To enable the Commissioners of Works to appoint 
one or more Inspectors of ancient monuments. 

(5) To enable local magistrates to punish with a fine of 
52. or one month's imprisonment any person convicted of 
injuring or defacing an ancient monument. 

(6) To enable other ancient monuments to be added to 
the schedule. 

The Act concludes with the following definition of an 
ancient monument: — ''The expression 'ancient monuments 
to which this Act applies ' means the monuments described 
in the schedule hereto, and any other monuments of alike cha- 
racter of which the Commissioners of Works at the request 
of the owners thereof may consent to become guardians ; and 
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' ancient monument ' incladea the site of sncli monument^ 
and such portion of the land adjoining the same as may be 
required to f ence^ cover in, or otherwise preserve from iu jury 
the monuments standing on such site, also the means of 
access to such monument.' ' 

The schedule referred to is a list of 68 ancient monuments, 
of which 26 are in England, 3 in Wales, 21 in Scotland, and 
18 in Ireland. 

I do not know by whom this schedule was compiled, or 
upon what principle its author went in making the particular 
selection of monuments given, as many important specimens, 
and even classes of remains, are entirely omitted. The idea 
seems to have been to avoid the difficulty of defining and 
dating the various classes of monuments by giving a series 
of typical examples of each kind without any sort of arrange- 
ment. The monuments included comprise :— 

Tumuli, chambered and otherwise ; 

Megalithic remains, such as stone circles and cromlechs ; 

Camps, dykes, and other military earthworks ; 

Vitrified forts ; 

Ancient British villages and hut circles ; 

Scottish Brochs or Pictish Towers j 

Irish Rath Caves ; 

Bude pillar-stones with Ogham inscriptions or incised 
crosses ; 

Crosses of the 9th and 10th centuries with Hibemo-Saxon 
ornament or inscriptions. 
Boman and MedisBval antiquities appear to be excluded 
altogether. 

I think the schedule in its present shape is rather mis* 
leading, and requires careful revision. 

The Ancient Monuments Act was put into operation soon 
after it was passed. The first thing was to appoint an 
Inspector, and no better selection could have been made 
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than General Pitt Bivers^ D.C.L., &o., who lias done so 
much to advance the stadies of anthropology and archsBology, 
both by the namerous costly excavatioDS he has undertaken 
and by opening to the public the magnificent museum which 
bears his name at Oxford. In recording what has been 
done since the passing of the Act^ I need hardly say that 
her Majesty's Inspector of Ancient Monuments has exerted 
himself to the utmost in order to induce owners to take 
advantage of the measure ; and if the progress made has 
not been so rapid as might have been expected, this is due 
to the apathy of the public, the scant encouragement 
given by the Government to the scheme, and, above 
all, to the fact of its being only permissive in its 
operation instead of compulsory. Notwithstanding the 
various difficulties that have had to be contended with, 
a very fair amount of progress has been made during 
the eight years the Act has been in operation. In his 
address to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association during the meeting at Bath in 1888, General 
Pitt Rivers reviewed the working of the Act up to that 
time. With regard to the pemxissive nature of the Act, he 
says: — ''A Permissive Act naturally implies that there is 
someone in the country who. desires to make use of it; 
whereas, as a fact, no owner has voluntarily offered any 
monument to be put under the Act, except one (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell), to whom I shall refer presently; all have had to 
be sought out and asked to accept the Act, and of the 
owners of scheduled monuments the larger number have 
refused." 

A map accompanies the address as printed in the Report 
of the British Association, showing the monuments that had 
been placed under the Act up to 1887. They are 36 in 
number, pretty evenly distributed over England, Scotland, 
and Wales, although there are fewer in Wales than else- 
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where. The Irish monnments are under the guardianship 
of the Irish OfiSce of Works, and therefore do not concern 
ns. Of the 86 monuments under the Act, 24 were in the 
original schedule, and 12 added since, thus : — 

No. of monunenU Ko. of momunentB No. of monmnenta 

in original in original Bohednle added to original 

Bobeanle. placid nnder the achednle and 

Act. placed under Act. 

Eogland . . 27 14 4 

Wales ... 3 1 

Scotland . . 21 9 8 

General Pitt Biverd thinks that the present Act would be 
improved if the Government were not made entirely respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the monuments in the schedule, 
because the Treasury always endeavour to curtail expendi- 
ture, and therefore additions to the list are not as a rule 
encouraged. He also deplores the fact that the archaao- 
logical societies throughout the country have not rendered 
him more assistance. He says : — '' At present local archaao- 
logists wash their hands of the matter, thinking there is a 
(jovemment Inspector whose business it is to look after the 
monuments; This is a mistake; the proper function of the 
Inspector is simply to look after the monuments that are 
included, and to advise the Commissioners — ^not to obtain 
new monuments for the Act. I have done so because I was 
charged in a special manner with the organization and 
working of the Act on its first introduction, but it is beyond 
the proper functions of the Inspector. I have done it as a 
private individual, and any other private individual may do 
the same.'' 

It is a great pity, I think, that the local archaaological 
societies have not done more to assist in tbe preservation 
of ancient monuments, but the fact is that not much help 
can be expected in this quarter, because if any society is 
written to on the subject the letter is laid before its council, 
and, after some complimentary remarks, perhaps an abstract 
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resolution is passed^ and there the matter drops, without 
any practical good resulting from it. 

What is most urgently required at present is some 
machinery for communicating with the owners of monuments, 
in order to induce them to take advantage of the Act, and 
also for finding out what monuments in each district it 
would be most desirable to deal with. General Pitt Bivers 
has suggested the formation of volnntary local committees 
for these purposes, several of which have already been set 
on foot in England and Scotland with very satisfactory 
results. A committee at Aberdeen has secured two sculp- 
tured stones at Dyce j another in Forfarshire has obtained 
two crosses at Aberlemno ; and others have commenced 
operations in Fifeshire, Gloucestershire, and Wilts. The 
following is an outline of General Pitt Rivers' plan ' : — 
" Committees to be formed wherever a suitable number of 
persons can be got together with sufficient enthusiasm to 
prevent their minding an occasional snub from the owners 
of the monuments. The area to be supervised by each 
committee to depend upon the possibilities of action in 
each case. Committees can be multiplied later on if they 
succeed. The committees to find out the monuments most 
worthy of protection, and to apply to the owners to allow 
them to be protected. Where it is desirable to obtain 
assistance from Government, then to get the owners to 
put the monuments under the Act, explaining to them at 
the same time the nature of the Act, and showing that 
private ownership is not interfered with by it. When 
these necessary preliminaries are completed, and the owner 
consents, H.M. Inspector of Ancient Monuments is referred 
to. He goes down as soon as circumstances admit of it, 
and takes plans, sections, drawings, and perhaps even a 

' As explained in a letter to the anthor of this paper, dated 
October 16th, 1889. 
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model of the monmnent, and reports to the Office of Works. 
The First Commissioner will then decide what smn, if any, 
is to be granted in aid of the protection of the monument. 
The committee then carries out the work, on the comple- 
tion of which, or as soon after as may be convenient, H.M. 
Inspector goes down again and examines and reports to 
the First Commissioner. A local subscription to be raised 
before applying for Government aid. The committee 
acting in aid of the Government undertaking will be 
possessed of a certain status in dealing with the owners, 
subject of course to the subsequent approval of the First 
Commissioner of Works in all cases in which Government 
aid is applied for. There may be cases in which it will 
not be found necessary to apply to H.M. Inspector at all, 
in the same way that the Inspector finds that a great deal 
of the work of protection can be done without referring to 
the Office of Works. Where it is thought advisable by 
the committees, a joint or simultaneous appeal might be 
made to the owner by the committee and the Inspector, by 
which means both local and Government influence would 
be brought to bear." I think that every one will agree 
that the plan thus sketched out is a very admirable one, 
and should be applied with as little delay as possible to the 
case of Wales. Looking at the schedule at the end of the 
Act it will be seen that only three ancient monuments are 
included out of the whole of Wales, namely, the Chambered 
Tumulus at Plâs Newydd, in Anglesey, Arthur's Quoit 
Cromlech, in Gower, and Pentre Evan Cromlech, in Pem- 
brokeshire. Out of these only the last mentioned has been 
placed under the Act by Lord Kensington. 

Now, as Wales is as rich as, if not richer than England 
in ancient remains of every kind, it is clear that there is a 
wide field open for getting more monuments in this part 
of Great Britain placed under the Act. But before this 
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can be done we must know what monnments exist in 
Wales. That is to say^ that an archaaological survey of 
some kind is an absolute necessity as the first step towards 
taking advantage of the Act. I have always maintained 
that a general archsBological survey of Great Britain by 
Government should have preceded and not followed the 
introduction of a Bill for the Protection of Ancient Monu- 
ments. Something in the nature of an archsBological survey 
has been carried out by the Ordnance Surveyors^ but their 
work is necessarily very imperfect for want of technical 
knowledge. In the Geological Survey trained geologists 
are employed^ but I have never heard of a specialist in 
archaeology whose duty it was to supervise the plotting 
of antiquities on the Government Maps of the Ordnance 
Survey. Sometimes the Surveyors have a smattering of 
archsBology, just sufficient^ indeed^ to show that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. I cannot help thinking 
that it would be a great advantage if there was some 
sort of co-operation between a committee of experts in 
archaeology and the Ordnance Survey. 

General Pitt Hivers holds that it does not come within 
the province of the duties of the Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments to make a preliminary survey in order to 
ascertain what antiquities exist in any part of the country, 
and which of them it would be desirable to place under the 
Act. This must be done by private enterprise, and is 
one of the raisons d'etre of the local committees. 

A good deal of the material for making catalogues of the 
various classes of ancient remains in Wales exists in the 
volumes of the Archseologia Cambrensis, and only requires 
a little trouble to put it into shape. Almost every inscribed 
stone and early sculptured cross has been described and 
illustrated by Prof. I. O. Westwood. The late Rev. E. L. 
Barnwell made megalithic structures his special study, and 
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there is hardly a single cromlech that he has not dealt with 
exhaustively. All that is wanted now is a small band of 
workers, each of whom will take up some particular class 
of monument and treat it in a similar manner. 

Haying found out what monuments require to be placed 
under the Act, the next question is how to induce the 
owners to consent to have them scheduled. This is not 
always an easy matter. Some are afraid that their rights 
will be interfered with. To them it should be explained 
that by scheduling a monument no right except that of 
destroying the monument is relinquished. The Government 
does not aim at the acquisition of the monuments for the 
nation, but is particularly anxious that the proprietors 
should look upon them as their own after they have placed 
them under the Act, and should assist in their preservation. 

Another common objection raised by the owner is that 
he does not see the necessity for Government help when he 
is quite capable of looking after the monuments on his own 
estate himself. True, there can be no better guardian of 
an ancient monument than an owner who values it and 
cares for it; but he has no guarantee that his successor 
will follow in his footsteps in this respect, and by not 
scheduling a monument he is unable to take advantage of 
the power to get any malicious person who damages it 
severely punished. I have always thought that it would 
be a good thing if the owner of every ancient monument 
could be appointed its hereditary guardian and be answer- 
able for its safe keeping, in the same way that the relics of 
the Early Celtic Church were protected and handed down 
from father to son. 

We come lastly to the practical means adopted for the 
protection of an ancient monument when once it has been 
placed under the Act. As a preliminary to taking any steps 
for the protection of a monument, complete drawings of 
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the whole and sometimes models have to be made. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the valne of the record thus 
obtained of the exact condition of all the most important 
ancient remains in Great Britain. Unfortunately the f nnds 
supplied by Government for this most necessary part of the 
work are quite inadequate. What has been done up to 
the present in this direction is due almost entirely to the 
private munificence of General Pitt Bivers. It would be 
very desirable to have an exhibition of drawings, photo- 
graphs, and models of a typical series of ancient monu- 
ments^ illustrating their development; and I cannot imagine 
any fitter person to organize such an exhibition than H.M. 
Inspector. We want to get the public generally to take 
an interest in the matter ; and I feel sure that an exhibi- 
tion of the kind proposed would do more than anything 
else to stimulate a desire to see the monuments themselves. 
The better known any monument is, the less chance there 
will be of its being damaged with impunity. 

As to the actual precautions taken for protecting a 
monument^ the Act states that the words '^ maintain '^ and 
'^ maintenance '^ include the fencing, repairing, cleansing, 
covering in, or doing any other act or thing which may be 
required for the purpose of repairing any monument or 
protecting the same from decay or injury. No mention is 
made of a custodian on the spot to look after the monument. 
I had an opportunity recently of seeing the plan adopted 
by the French Government for protecting the Dolmens, &c., 
of the Morbihan. Each monument was surrounded by a 
low stone wall of dry rubble masonry, and a small pillar 
erected in the ground gave the name of the monument 
thus :^ 

DOLMIN BE COVSCONO 
PBOPBIÌTIÊ BB L'ÍTAT. 

In Great Britain a notice-board takes the place of this 
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stone. Notice-boards are always unsightly^ and I think 
the French plan an improvement on our system. 

It will be impossible to enter here into all the qaestions 
connected with the subject^ bat there is one which should 
not be passed over, and that is what should be done with 
semi-portable monuments^ such as inscribed stones and 
early sculptured crosses, which, if left in their present posi- 
tions, will inevitably perish eventually by exposure to the 
weather. There are only two altei'natives, either to remove 
them from the sites they now occupy, and place them 
within some building, or to erect a structure to cover them 
over. Most archsBologists are, I think, agreed on the 
following points : — 

(1) All inscribed or sculptured stones should be protected 
from the weather. 

(2) If an inscribed or sculptured stone occupies its 
original site, it should not be moved, but a structure built 
over it. 

(3) If an inscribed or sculptured stone is not in 
situ, it should be removed, and placed within some 
building. 

There seems, however, to be a divergence of opinion as 
to whether when a stone is removed it should be preserved 
in the locality, or placed in a local or national museum. 
I am personally in favour of keeping the stones in their 
own localities — ^if possible, in the nearest church. It would 
be quite impossible to get more than a small proportion of 
the sculptured stones given to any museum, and the re- 
mainder would have to be represented by casts. Such a 
collection would undoubtedly facilitate the study of the 
palseography of the inscriptions and the development of 
the ornament ; but the space occupied would be very great 
on account of the size of many of the stones, As an alter- 
native General Pitt Bivers suggested that models to the 
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scale of one-sixth of the original should be substituted. 
These models^ supplemented by photographs and drawings 
of the ornamental details, would serve as well for purposes 
of study as a museum containing the stones themselves or 
casts thereof. 
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WELSH PLACE-NAMES: 

A STUDY OF SOME COMMON NAME-ELEMENTS. 

By J. E. LLOYD.* 
With Notes by the Editor. 

In a recent namber of the Academy,' Mr. Elton makes the 
remark that the science of toponomastique, or the study of 
place-names, is still in its infancy. One is glad to have 
the fact recognized that such a science is possible^ and 
that the application to historical purposes of the evidence 
supplied by local names may be conducted on something 
better than the old haphazard lines. Too long has this 
field of study been abandoned as the happy hunting-ground 
of that irrepressible person, the amateur etymologist. The 
progress of general knowledge in matters philological has 
banished this ingenious individual from many of his be- 
loved haunts : it is rarely we hear him now derive the 
English thorn from the German Doni, or the Welsh caer 
from the Hebrew Kirjath: but the derivation of local 
names at his own sweet will, without regard to rules of 
philology, is a luxury he still allows himself. He flourishes 
greatly in Wales. Not that among our hills there is a 
lower average of intelligence in regard to such matters 
than elsewhere : on the contrary, there is a very healthy 
and enlightened interest in the past of the country, and a 
little knowledge of that past, as contrasted with the dense 

' Read before the Society on Wednesday, April 2nd, 1890. 
• Feb. 8th, 1890. 
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historical ignorance of the English rural population. But 
it is just that little knowledge which leads the good man 
astray: he has heard that gwy is the old Welsh for 
' water ' ' — at once he comes to the conclusion that Oyrtrwy * 
or Conway is ' the first water/ Ail-wy or Elwy ' the second 
water/ and Dyfrdwy or Trydedd-wy (this is a little awk- 
ward, but the theory must not be sacrificed) is ^ the third 
water.' Hardly a week passes but I have propounded to 
me, in all seriousness, by persons of good general intelli- 
gence, explanations of place-names not a whit less ridiculous 
than that of the *' three waters.'* 

I am glad, therefore, that there seems to be some pro- 
spect of our having in time a science of place-names, with 
laws of which educated people will recognize the authority. 
At present, I am afraid, as Mr. Elton says, that we are 
only just beginning, and have hardly gained any clear idea 
of our first principles. In Words and PUices, by Dr. Isaac 
Taylor, the only English book, so far as I am aware, which 
deals systematically with place-names, there is a chapter 
on what is called '' Onomatology,'* or the principles on 
which scientific investigation of the subject ought to be 
conducted. One feels inclined to quarrel with the term 
employed to describe the new science, on the ground that 
it contains nothing to indicate that the names to be investi- 
gated are jplace-names : '' onomatology *' oiji^ht certainly to 
include the analysis of personal names, a very interesting, 
but an entirely distinct study. This, however, is a mere 
trifle : it is more to the point that we have here an effort 
to formulate first principles for the new science in a manner 
not hitherto attempted. I take the following to be the 
chief propositions laid down by Dr. Taylor on the subject 
of place-names : — 

1. Every place-name is significant, i.e., has an appropriate 

' See note (a) at end of artiole. ^ See note (6) at end of article. 
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meaning in tlie language of the race wUch first made 
use of it. 

2. The first step towards ascertaining this meaning is 

to trace the name back to the earliest extant form. 

3. Where it is not possible to trace a name very far 

back^ the analogy of names similarly formed most 
be used to explain it 

4. Nearly all names consist of two elements^ the sub- 

stantive element or Grundwort, and the adjective 
element or Bestimmungswort. The former designates 
the class, the latter the peculiarity of this individual 
in the class. Thus in Bryn Coch, to take a Welsh 
instance, bryn shows the locality indicated to be a 
hill, and not a stream or valley, each gives the 
character of this particular hiU, as a red or sun- 
parched one^ conspicuous in this respect among the 
grassy heights around it/ 
To these propositions no exception can of course be taken : 
it may^ however, be complained that, as they stand, they 
are somewhat incomplete : they do not go enough to the 
root of the matter. I am not so presumptuous as to 
suppose I can furnish you with much better ; but let me, 
by way of introduction to what I have specially to say 
about Welsh place-names, mention one or two points which 
seem to me wor^^i working out by the next student who 
seeks to formulate the principles of this study. 

Dr. Taylor's first proposition, that names of places are 
significant, means of course that they were not arbitrarily 
attached to localities without regard to meaning, as when 
names are given to chUdren because they are hereditary in 
the; family, pleasing in sound, or romantic in association, 
and not because of any particular meaning they convey. 
A place-name is a word, and not a symbol, just as personal 

* See note (e) at end of article. 
VOL. XI. 
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names were significant words in more primitive times. But 
Canon Taylor does not, it seems to me, lay sufficient em- 
phasis on the simplicity of early place-names as distin- 
guished from those of the modern world, or the fact that 
the names of localities were generally compounded quite 
unconsciously, and only became regular names after long 
usage. Nowadays, there is about most name-giving a very 
conscious air : the Arctic explorer who discovers a new 
inlet calls it '' Jenkins Creek," and down it goes on the 
chart in honour of his friend and benefactor : the owner of 
the brand-new villa, commanding an extensive prospect of 
yellow brick and iron fencing and privet bushes, has " The 
Elms" inscribed upon his diminutive portals, because it 
looks well embossed in Old English characters at the head 
of his note-paper. Naming is now very largely an artificial 
process, and the names of the day betray their unreality by 
their inappropriateness or the awkwardness of their con- 
struction. In rural districts, however, where people are 
less sophisticated, name-giving of the old type still goes 
on, and one may watch a local name in the process of 
formation. A few years ago, a brick house of decidedly 
aggressive hue was built in a neighbourhood in Mont- 
gomeryshire where all building had hitherto been in the 
gray stone of the country. At once it became known, 
without any conscious process of naming, as T Ty Coch^ 
and Ty Coch I have no doubt it will remain until the end 
of the chapter." In the parish of Llanbrynmair, again, the 
railway bridge which crosses the road to Newtown some- 
what below Talerddig is known locally as Pont Belly from 
the contractor who carried out the work, while on the same 
road, a little nearer Machynlleth, is Craig Smith, handing 
down the name of another contractor who in making the 
road had to cut through this rock. These names have 

' See note (d) at end of article. 
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arisen by a pnrely natural process : tHey were not imposed 
by any authority from without^ bat gained cnrrency in the 
district because their appropriateness^ their value for pur- 
poses of distinction — the great end of name-giving — was at 
once recognized by all. 

If this be, then, the true origin of local names, except 
in so far as they are modem and artificial, it is clear that 
any suggested explanation of a place-name must not only 
make sense in the language of the district, but must also 
be a form that is likely to have arisen in this way. Thus 
Ooitre or Y Ooeftref, a name of which there are many 
instances in Wales, cannot mean 'the wooden village/ 
becanse in early days all villages were built of wood, and 
the name would in this sense not have been distinctive. 
It is ' the village in the wood/ as distinguished from some, 
neighbouring Vastre or Faesdref^ ' the village in the field.' 
Ty Oerig (* Stone House *), on the other hand, would have 
been a distinctive name^ and as a matter of fact is extremely 
common. 

The main purpose of name-giving, I have said, is to 
distinguish. In satisfying ourselves, however, that a local 
name fulfils this end, we have to bear in mind the very 
limited amount of travelling in early times, and therefore 
the narrow compass within which distinction was neces- 
sary. This tends to qualify Dr. Taylor's fourth proposi- 
tion that a place-name consists of a substantive and an 
adjective element, the latter supplying the distinctive idea. 
Where only one object of its kind exists in a district, 
clearly no adjective element is needed to define it for the 
untravelled folk of that district. The hill-fortress of the 
region, for instance, would be known to them as Y Oaer, 
and only if there were more than one in the vicinity would 
it be necessary to speak of Y Oaer Fawr, Y Oder Wen, and 
so forth. Names which originally contained an adjective- 

2 
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element are often curtailed by tHe people who use them 
daily and have not to contrast them with others similarly 
formed.' Thus Penrhyn Beudraeth is locally clipped down 
into Y Penrhyn, and Portmadoc into Y Port : Tywyn Mevrio- 
nydd — * the sand-flat of Meirionydd ' — ^is now everywhere 
known as Towyn : Y Wern newydd, near New Quay, one of 
the resting places of Henry VII. on his journey to Bos- 
worth Field, is called simply Y Wem.^ 

Place-names, being words, are of course subject to the 
ordinary laws of language. They undergo the process 
stupidly called phonetic decay : thus the Demetw of 
Boman times give their name to mediasval Dyfed, They 
are altered from forms of which the meaning is not 
at once obvious into those of which there are abundant 
examples, as when Olan-feigh, on the brooklet Beiglo, 
is transformed into Llan-feiglo. Similarly, Owynllyw-wg, 
the realm of Owynllyw Filwr between XJsk and Bhymni, 
appears as Owaun-llwg,^ and sometimes as Wentloogf 
though really having nothing to do either with gwauri 
or Gwent. The primitive meaning of a name having been 
forgotten, an explanatory element is often added which is 
in fact already contained in the original form. Such 
pleonastic forms as salt-cellar find a parallel in the local 
names Dinas Dinlle, Dinas Dinorwig,^ in which Dinas is 
really unnecessary, inasmuch as the Din- element expresses 
the fortress-idea : din, however, having become obsolete 
and given way to dinas, this was not perceived. 

Passing by the points in which place-names simply afibrd 
illustrations of the general laws of philology, I recur to 
the question of the origin of these names by an unconscious 
process. A place-name being really a phrase out of a 
primitive sentence, just as if one took Tŷ Cóch out of such 

7 See note (e) at end of article. " See note (/) at end of article. 
' See note (g) at end of article. ^ See note (^) at end of article. 
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a sentence as ^Mae cfn byw yn y tŷ cSeh* it is above all 
things important, if one wonld ascertain the original point 
of a place-name, to fix the meaning of its different elements 
at the time it first grew into a proper name. If this is 
neglected, we shall go egregionsly astray : coming across a 
Tre-wem, we shall conclade that this gwem or ' marshy flat ' 
was once coyered by a thriving market town ; the name 
Cyfoeth y Bremn will precipitate ns into wild speculations 
abont the site of the royal treasury ; it will puzzle us to 
understand what point there could have been in calling a 
brook B-vr-nant? Only when we learn that tref anciently 
denoted a village or hamlet, that cyfoeth is Old Welsh for 
' land or territory,' and that a common meaning of nant 
is ' a glen or valley,' do these names yield up to us their 
secret. A study of the primitive significations of the 
words employed in making place-names is therefore a 
necessary preliminary to the analysis of individual local 
names ; and what I propose to do in the rest of this paper 
is, if I can, to fix the meaning of certain elements which 
enter largely into the formation of such names in Wales. 
The names with which I shall deal will be names of a 
particular class^ those which denote human habitations, or 
involve the political and social organization of the Old Welsh. 
Names expressing merely physical characteristics, such as 
BhSs Góchy Pennant, Esgair Hir, Aberystwyth, I shall not 
touch, but take up those alone which testify to the presence 
of man. In attempting to ascertain the original sense of a 
name-element, it will sometimes be necessary to call in the 
aid of philology ; but more real help will be gained from 
historical and topographical evidence, from observation of 
the use of the term in ancient Welsh documents, and from 
the circumstances under which it is found distributed as a 
name-element over the soil. This must be the excuse of a 

* See note (t) at end of article. 
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stadent of history for invading what may seem at fir^'t 
sight to be a philological preserve. 

I begin with JOIN (sometimes corruptly JDTN)^ of which 
DINÂ8 is a derivative.' Binas in modern Welsh is used as 
the equivalent of the English ' city/ but except in the case 
of Dinas Mawddwy, the diminutive borough of the commote 
of Mawddwy^ I know of no place-name that would suggest 
that the old Welsh used the word in this sense. Wherever 
found (and it is a very common name-element)^ dtno^ appears 
in connection with the hill-fortress, British camp, or what- 
ever we choose to call it, the large entrenched or stone-girt 
enclosure set on the crown of a hill which is so characteristic 
a relic of early British civilization. Such a camp you have 
at Vendinaa, near Aberystwyth, at Llwyn Bryn DinaSf near 
Llanrhaiadr ym Mochnant, and at Dinas Penmaen on Pen- 
maen-mawr. Dinas Diulle is a huge artificial mound, round 
which trenches have been drawn as around the sides of the 
hills on which dinesydd were usually constructed. The 
simpler form DIN has been obsolete for centuries: the 
pleonastic Dinas Dinlle occurs in the Mahinogion, showing 
that even thus early the Welsh had forgotten that Dinlleu 
(the old spelling) meant ' Lleu's dinas/ from the mythical 
Lieu (or Llew) Llaw Gyfies whose history is related in the 
Mdbinogi of Math fab Mathonwy. As a name-element, din 
is nevertheless still in many instances to be traced : as a 
prefix in Dinlle/ Dinorwig/ Dinorthin, Dinorben and Dine- 
fwT^; as a suffix in Qor-ddyn ' Maior, Y Creu-ddyn/ Castell 

' See note (j) at end of article. ^ See note (k) at end of article. 

' See note (h) at end of article. * See note (7) at end of article. 

' The correct form of this is Gorddin, whence Gorddinog, near 
Bangor. In its older forms wordin, warding it is common over a 
very large tract of and adjoining the Welsh border, where it is 
Anglicized into -wardine, 'Crdine, as in I/ugicardine, £llerdÌ7ie, &c. 
The ancient form of Mardeipon-Jjugg was Manrdine; and JSatoa/rden 
(pronounced Harden) is spelt Haordine in Domesday. — Ed. 

* Canon Silvan Evans informs ns that the commote of this name in 
Cardiganshire is pronounced Creuddyn, not Creiiddin, — Ed. 
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Moyddin, T Breiddin, and the nnmeroas Oarddens of 
Powysland. We recognize it .at once in the -DUNUM 
which is so common a snbstantiye-element in the British 
and Gkknlish place-names handed down to us by Roman 
historians and Greek geographers. Lyons in France and 
Leyden in Holland were originally Lugudunum or Lleuddin, 
i.e., Din Lieu written as one word. There was Uxelodunum 
(= yr Uchelddin), Auguatoduwam^ JuliodMnum, Novio- 
dunum, Vellaunodunum^ Melodunv/m, and a host of others. 
In Britain, Londinium probably belongs to the same class 
of formations : Camulodunum, Duniv/m, Sorbiodunum, and 
Moridtmum are other instances. In Oaal the places ending 
in 'dunvm were regular towns elaborately walled in and 
styled by Caesar " oppida " ; of Britain we are distinctly 
told by that author that it had no such cities. ^' What the 
Britons call an ' oppidum ' (i.e.^ no doubt a dun or dinas) is 
simply," he says, ''a portion of the forest fenced round 
with a ditch and rampart, whither they are in the habit of 
retiring when they wish to repel the attack of an enemy " 
{Bell. OalL, v. 21) .' Their dins, he says in effect, are simply 
camps of refuge." Of the words used among the Welsh to 
denote ' fort ' or ' castle^' din or dun is the most widely 
distributed among the Celtic communities, and it would 
appear, therefore, to have been the primitive Celtic name, 
connected with the earliest period of Celtic civilization, a 
time when the strong places of a district were not continu- 
ously inhabited, but only used as places of shelter in time 
of special need. In Irish dun is a fort : instances of its 
occurrence in place-names are DundalJe, Dungannon^ Dun^ 



' ** Oppidam autem Britanni vocant, qanm silvas impeditas vallo 
atqne fossa mnniemnt, quo, incnrsionis hostiam vitandsB causa, 
coDvenire consnemnt." — Ed. 

'^ This exactly tallies with the fact that in two separate works of 
early date din is glossed or trannlated reeeptaeulum, which we might 
in English render by * a hold.' — Ed. 
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garvan, and Dt/nw-wm." Similarly in Scotland we hare 
Dvmbarton' ('the Biythona' da»'), Bumhlam, Dumfries, 
Dvnkeld,' and Dunedin, an old name for Edinbnrgh.' As 
to derivation, dun is no doubt the Celtic representative of 
we old English tun, modem English town, and modern 
German Zaun, 'a hedge.' The tun (appearing as -ion in the 
mmes of modem villages) is the village settlement : earlier 
stall, as the German Zaun and the Icelandic tun show, it was 
the hedge or enclosure thrown round the settlement. 
Dunatm in Irish also means «I enclose' ; here we get then 
the root-idea which explains the Celtic and the Teutonic 
usages. Both dinai, and town mean 'an enclosure;' bnt 
the former is the temporary resort in time of danger, 
tfae latter is the permanently protected home of a little 
commanifcy.® 

I pass on to a more difficult word, viz. OAER It is, in 
the hrst place, applied very generally to hill-fortresses which 

^Íl T If r^""*^' '' ^"^ "^ °^' «^«' i«ve been 
styled d^nesyäd Thus Tr Hen Goer, near Bow Street in 

Car^ganshire, xs a very fine British camp : so is Goer 

ca^ and d^nas do not seem to be differentiated. Caer has 
iZ7',r- T""' ''PP'-ation: it is ver, frequently' 
employed to indicate the sites of Eoman camps or cities i 
connection in which dinas is never found.' Thus Se^ntL 

» See note (m) at end of article. 

OoUen (anciently written ÍF«foiTdt^^Trl"fiT '^''^ 
which word is certainly Voluba (Guol<^kZ ^tiu^ !"t ^" t 
Cymmrodor. ix. 162). and the second seeme to beT« ' Ì^ÌJ^ ^ 
OomwaU it is hardly likely that we .uZ find'tA^SstAi 
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is represented by Oaer yn Arfon^ Deva by Caer-lleon ar 
Ddyfrdwy, Isca Silnmin by Caer-llian^ ar Wysg, Venta 
Silarum by Oaer-went, Oonovium by Oaer-rhun,'' and Mori- 
donnm by Oaer-fyrddin. Oaer-s ws * in Montgomeryshire and 
Oaev'gai in Merionethshire were also Boman stations^ 
thoagh no ancient authority has handed down their original 
names. Caer-fyrddin is an especially interesting name, 
showing as it does how Caer came into use at a later period 
than din, when proper names consisted of distinct words (as 
in Din Lieu) and were no longer compounds (as in LugU' 
dmnum). Moridunum, 'the sea-fort' (probably), is a com- 
pound of the older type ; the Bomans no doubt found a dun 
here — a fortified height — ^when first they descended into 
the valley of the Towy. They proceeded to construct on 
the spot a camp, which grew into a city under the name of 
Moridunum.^ This the Welsh as usual styled a caer : it 
became Caer-forddin, a name which plainly intimated that 
the Roman caer was something different from the Welsh 
din. Gradually, the original meaning of Morddin was 

ramparts at Gk>Iden enclose 7 acres; the place called Tredenhaw, 
(=: Tre Dinan : see note (m), infra) close by seems also to refer to 
the Boman station. — Ed. 

' See note (/) at end of article. 

' This is the spelling of tbe Brut y Tywysogion and Mahinogion 
and tallies with the modem Anglicized Monmouthshire pronnncia- 
tion, Carleen, Ccierleon, as the name of this place, is believed to be 
an JEnglish, not a Welsh, orthography. — Ed. 

7 Supposed (very reasonably) to be so called after Bhun ab 
Maelgwn Gwynedd. — Ed. 

• Anciently Caer 8wyB, as in Lewis Glyn Cothi's {Qwaith, I. iv. 
15) " Dwy Bowys a Ghaer Swys wen." — Ed. 

' The form given by Ptolemy for * Carmarthen ' is Maridunan, The 
Bidumo of the PeuHnger Table, which answers in position to SeaUm 
in Devonshirct has been taken to stand for Hidunio and that for 
Moridunio, supposed to occur in a half-translated form in the modem 
name. Soch forms as the prototypes of Welsh mar, Ir. muir, genitive 
mora, and the Latin mare might be easily confused by classical 
geographers. — Ed. 
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entirely forgotten^ until it became possible to connect the 
name of the spot with that of the great enchanter of Celtic 
story, and it was accordingly altered to Caer-fyrddin.^^ 

So among the Irish Celts, dun seems to have been the 
earlier form, and cathair a new one, denoting something 
different : this at any rate is the conclusion suggested by 
such forms as Cathair duna iascaigh ' (Joyce : Irish Names of 
Places, First Series, 4th edition, 1875, p. 284). Once intro- 
duced, eaer seems to have rapidly spread : as cathair (modem 
cahir) it is common in Ireland : leer is the ordinary Breton 
word for a house or village : such names as Oarvean, Car- 
eurrian, Carwytheniclc, Cargerrach, and Carzantich testify to 
its extension over Cornwall,' while Carlisle^ shows that 
in Cumbria the same custom prevailed as in Wales of 
styling a Boman station casr. We have in this region the 
same element in other place-names, such as Carstairs, 
Oarluke,^ and Carriden} Casr thus appears to be a late 
word, originally differing in meaning from dinas, and mark- 
ing some change in the ancient British manner of living. 
The precise character of this change it is very difficult to 
determine. Little help is afforded by the derivation of 
the word, for caer seems, like dinas, to have originally 
denoted an enclosure. In spite of the connection with 
Roman sites, the derivation from Lat. castra, which some 
have suggested, is hardly tenable : ' caer is rather a native 
word, a derivative of ^ cae-uỳ to enclose, with which ^ caje^^ 
in old Welsh ' a hedge, barrier, or circlet,' is also connected. 
In a similar way from arc^eo, ' to restrain, confine,' the 

'® See note (n) at end of article. 

* The Irish name of Oaher in Tipperary. — Ed. 

' The commonness of car- in Cornwall, and its occurrence in places 
where there seem never to have been forts, suggest that it had come 
to mean in Cornish ' a house or village,' just like ker in Breton. — ^Ej>. 

' See note (o) at end of article. * See note (p) at end of article. 

* See note (q) at end of article. * See note (r) at end of article. 
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Romans had arx, a fortress or caer. In some parts of 
CardiganBhire, I am told^ caerau is occasionally used for 
caeaUf fields^ : the nse of caer yfynwent in the sense of the 
churchyard wall^ and of caerau in the sense of battlements^ 
confirms one in the supposition that casr means an enclosed 
stronghold. But what was the mark of a casr as distin- 
guished from a dinas ? The only answer I can offer is that 
a caer was a permanently inhabited stronghold^ whereas the 
dina^ never seems on this side of the Channel to have 
denoted more than a mere camp of refuge." Such is the 
conclusion suggested by the Breton use of her for a village, 
and the application of the term to Roman stations. 

CA8TELL is considerably simpler to deal with. The 
Latin castellum, a diminutive of ca^trum, denoted ' a bastion, 
tower, or small fortification/ Adopted by the Welsh in the 
form ca^stell, it was applied by them to a smaller type of 
stronghold than the primitive casr or din. Especially was it 
used to denote the fortified residences of the tribal chieftains 
who seem to have been everywhere in Britain the political 
successors of the Romans. These castelU were usually of 
limited area, and in later ages often had walls of stone : 
such were Castell Beganwy, Castell Dolioyddelan, Ca^tell 
Dolbadam, and Castell y Bere near Towyn. The name was 
still retained as the castle grew under Norman hands into 
a very ambitious structure: after the substantial castles 
of the Lords Marchers came in due course the magnificent 
Edwardian castles, the stately towers of Harlech and Car- 

7 This ase of caerau is found in one of Lewis Morris' poems in 
Diddanwch Teuluaidd (London, 1763), p. 199 (at p. 229 of the Car- 
narvon edition of 1817) : 

Fe redai 'r Bagail digllon, 
Heb geisio Pont ar Afon ; 
Ac wrih ei bwys y crynnai 'r Uawr, 

Trwy gaerau mawr Tregaron. 

—Ed. 

* See note (f) at end of article. 
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narron. Castell had become by this time a general name 
for 'fortress/ driviug out both dinas and caer, and thus we 
find it applied, though most inappropriately, to the hill- 
fortresses of the primitive period. Cefn y Castell, near 
Breiddin Hill, and Pen y Castell, between Llanidloes and 
Llawr y Glyn, are instances of this misapplication. It 
follows that the name castell, unlike that of dinas, never 
affords by itself any clue to the character of the stronghold 
of which it is the name.' 

A most important element in Welsh place-names is TREF. 
In modern Welsh tref is ' town/ but such a form as tref 
ddegwm for a township ought at once to suggest, what is 
as certain as anything can be, that tref has gone through 
the same change of meaning as town itself, and meant 
originally a village settlement. Only thus can we explain 
the profusion of 2Ve/-names which greet us wherever we turn 
in the map of Wales, and the fact that nowhere do we find 
the form Y Dref, indicating that the object described was 
unique in that neighbourhood, but always forms like Tre- 
lielyg, Tre-iorwerth, TJchelrdre, Tref-eglvjys, which imply 
that trefs were many and contiguous, and so had to be 
distinguished. Tref, in fact, was the equivalent in meaning 
of the Old English -ham and -ton, the Danish -by, the villa 
of the Middle Ages : it was the hamlet of kindred, dwelling 
together in a group of huts^ perhaps at first in a single 
house, protected by a ring fence and tilling the lands and 
ranging the meadows and pastures around. The late Mr. 
Hubert Lewis, in his book on The Ancient Laws of Wales, 
has very carefully investigated the origin of the tref as a 
form of social organization : he connects the word with the 
Latin tribuSy^ and takes it to have signified, first a joint 
family, held together until the fourth generation from a 

' See note (t) at end of article. ' See note (u) at end of article. 
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commoii ancestor, then the rights and privileges attaching 
to membership of snch a joint family — ^a usage seen in 
treftad, ie., ' tref or privileges or inheritance by right of 
one^s father ' — then the hamlet occupied by the joint family, 
remaining a compact settlement even after by process of 
time more than one joint family, one tref in the eye of the 
law, or one gwely in later language, had sprung up within 
it. A good deal of obscurity still hangs about the relation 
of the personal tref or joint family to the local tref or 
village : but the existence of the latter under the name tref 
is undeniable, and is the only point about which we need 
trouble at present. Whatever the real origin of the oantref 
it is clear that, like the English Hundred, it was popularly 
supposed to be a collection of one hundred trefs, which must 
therefore, taking into consideration the size of the cantref, 
have been village settlements.' Passages in the Welsh 
Laws show that the trefgordd or ' tref inclosure ' (the older 
and more accurate expression for the local tref) had only 
one herdsman, one bull, and one herd attached to it : so 
that it must have been a mere hamlet. What is said as to 
house-burning in the Laws shows that in a tref as in a 
modem village, the houses of different owners were grouped 
together in close proximity, so that a fire in one might 
easily pass to those on either side. Moreover the Dimetian 
Code says, " Let the first house burnt in the tref through 
negligence pay for the first two houses which shall take fire 
on that account, one on each side.'* ' It would seem, there- 
fore, that the houses of the tref were arranged, not in a 
cluster, but side by side in one long street, like the 
primitive huts of the Skye crofters. Supposing this to have 
been the usual arrangement in early times, we can under- 

* See note (v) at end of article. 

> Ancient Law and InstitutBi qf WàUê, by Aneorin Owen, 8?o. 
editiun, L 414. 
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stand how the Latin vieus, meaning originally * a hamlet/ 
and connected with the Greek oZ«09 and English -wicJe, 
came in towns to mean ' a street/ The fact that people's 
homes were not scattered over the lands they tilled^ bat 
were grouped together for safety in a village settlement or 
trefis further illustrated by the forms adref, gartref, tua threfy 
and yn nhre^ for ' homewards ' and ' at home/ 2Ve/, then, 
in Welsh place-names, is a relic of the village or township 
stage of civilization which so long prevailed in this country, 
and which in Wales has only within comparatively recent 
times given way to the market town, the llan, and the 
farm. 

PENTBEF has an obscurer history. At present it is the 
ordinary Welsh word for a village, what in our day answers 
in external appearance to the Old Welsh tref. But the very 
fact that, in spite of external appearance, the old word tref 
is not used to describe a modern Welsh village, but is only 
applied to a market town, shows that under the superficial 
resemblance there is an essential difference. It lies no 
doubt in this — that a tref is an organized community; 
thus the term was deemed not an unsuitable name for 
the little market town, with its bye-laws and tolls and 
officers, but was conceived to have no meaning when 
applied to the modern village, a cluster of labourers' 
cottages with no organization whatever. Whatever pentref 
meant in Old Welsh, then, it meant something without 
organization. Accordingly the name does not once, so far 
as I am aware, occur in the Welsh Laws : it does not enter 
into the name of any township mentioned in the Record of 
Carnarvon^ and, if it goes to form part of the name of any 
modern township, this is probably the result of some recent 
subdivision of an ancient area. I can indeed recall no 
instance of the occurrence of pentref in any ancient Welsh 
document: if the word (but this is unlikely) was not 
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unknown in Old Welsh, it must have denoted something 
quite insignificant, not likely to make its way into literature. 
It is obviously compounded of pen and tref; yet the mean- 
ing of the compound is not at all clear : it is not ' the chief 
town/ on the analogy of pen-hebogydd, * the chief falconer ' ; 
for in that case, apart from the fact that a pentref is a Utile 
tref, the word would be feminine, as compounded from t^'ef, 
which is a feminine noun. Pen is clearly the substantive, 
and tref the adjective element, and the only possible transla- 
tion seems to be * town's head ' or ' town's end/ just as 
Pentir is 'Land's-end/ Pentre-felin is a very common 
form : of Tre-feliii, on the other hand, I cannot at present 
recollect a single example. This is perhaps due to the fact 
that, as most trefs had a mill, it served no purpose to dis- 
tinguish them by the name of Tre-felin — though the early 
form Felin-dre ( Velindra * in Cornwall) suggests that at first, 
when mills were beginning to supplant the old querns 
worked by hand, this was not so. But if Trefelin was an 
unsuitable name for an independent township, each tref 
might well call the cluster of huts round its mill, which as 
standing by the water's edge would not be in the heart of 
the tref itself, Pentre-felin, ' the town end (or pentref) by 
the mill.' As to how pentref or ' town's end * came originally 
to mean a distinct cluster of houses, I can only offer this 
suggestion. The king's villeins, the taiogiaid y brenin of 
the Laws, had separate trefs allotted to them, into which no 
one else might intrude. But the free Cyrary of the district, 
the breyrs or uchelwrs and their relatives, had, no less than 
the king, taiogiaid or meibion eillion, for whom no trefs were 
proyided, though we are told in the Laws that they had 
tyddyns or homesteads and arable lands among them. Is it 
not possible that these tyddyns were grouped together at 
one end of the free tref to which they were attached, so as 

* See note (w) ut end of attic^e. 
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to form a ' town-end ' or pentref^ an appendix to the real 
i/ref^ a mere parcel of hats^ without organization and without 
recognized place in the arrangements of the district ? The 
name pentref might thus come in time to mean any little 
unorganized assemblage of dwellings^ whether forming a 
real * town-end ' or not^ and finally a village of the modem 
type. 

I pass on to MÄENOB and MÄENOL. In the first place, 
it is to be remarked that, in spite of the superficial resem- 
blance to the English mamor and French manoiry this word 
is undoubtedly of native origin. Maina/vre occurs in Domes- 
day as the name of a township in the Welsh district of 
Archenfield : it could not thus early in the Norman occu- 
pation have crept into the language from without.' It is a 
name, moreover, which we find in some form or other 
throughout Wales, even in the least Normanised districts, 
such as Anglesey and Carnarvonshire, where it has been 
laid down as a rule of law that manors, in the English sense 
of the term, do not exist. Maenol is the North Welsh form, 
MaenoT that of South Wales, a distinction which is observed 
also in the different codes in the Welsh Laws. According 
to the Venedotian Code (that of North- West Wales) the 
maenol is the village settlement which pays one pound 
annually to the king, i.e., it corresponds to the tref of South 
Wales. But though we are told that there ought to be 
twenty-four such maenols of four trefs each and four trefs 
in addition (i.e. fifty trefs) in every cymwd or half-hundred, 
we incidentally learn from another passage that there were 
only nine maenols altogether in the important cantref of 
Arfon. Moreover, there were maenors as well as trefs in 
South Wales, consisting not of four but of seven or thirteen 
trefSf and these viUein-^re/tf. Maenol Va/ngor, too, a North 
Wales m^íenol mentioned in the Becordof Carnarvon (p. 95), 

'See note (as) at end of article. 
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was a claster of 12 yillein-hamlets, sncli as the SoutH- 
WelsH codes describe. A notable f act, also, is that wherever 
Maenor or Maenol appear as place-names, they appear almost 
invariably with the article simply^ or with an appendant 
proper name^ and not with a qualifying adjective. TFaenol, 
Y Faenor, Manorowen* Manorheer (which is in Old- Welsh 
Mainaur Pyr or Byr), Maenor Deilo and Maner leuan are 
the characteristic forms. Vainor ucha and Vainor issa are 
of coarse subdivisions of an ancient township of Vainor : 
Faenol Favyr and Faenol Fach represent similar divisions of 
a farm. If, then, we contrast the prevalent Y Faenor with 
the typical Tre'r Ddol, we shall at once see that masnor 
and tref cannot be equated, that the tref is one of many, 
so that Y JDref is never found, while the maenor is an unique 
feature of the district, so that Y Faenor is the commonest 
form, Bejecting, then, the interpretation of the lawyer who 
arranged the Yeuedotian code, that maenor is a village 
settlement, there seems to be strong evidence in favour of 
the theory propounded in the late Mr. Hubert Lewis's 
Ancient Laws of Wales ^ that the word means (1) the stone 
(maen) -built residence of the chieftain of a district^ in fact 
his castell or llys. This would establish a connection with 
manerium and manoir, which at first had the meaning of a 
principal residence, and only afterwards came to denote the 
jurisdiction and rights attaching to that residence." (2) 
Next, ma^enor was used to signify, not only the castle itself, 
but also the yìlìein'trefs or townships attached to it, upon 



' Manorowen seems to be a bastard form. We cannot say when it 
was invented, but in Fenton's Pembrokeshire, p. 4, the place is called 
MaTiamawan, Another bastard form is Manoravon, near Llandeilo 
Fawr. This was originally called Maenorfaban or -fabon (* Mabon's 
or Maban's rruienor '), and the last part of it is correctly spelt on 
monuments in Llandeilo church. — Ed. 

7 P. 141. " See the latter part of note (x). 

VOL. XL D 
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which it depended for its food supplies. This is the use in 
the South-Welsh codes. (3) Thirdly, the term was extended 
to include the whole cymwd, or district of which the ccistle 
was the centre, free as well as bond villages. This seems to 
be the meaning in the Mabinogi of Math fab Maihonwy, 
where a host is said to have taken up its position ' yng 
nghymherfedd y ddwy faenor' (the scribe was a South- 
Welshman, and hence wrote yàeTior, not /ae/ioZ), ^' Maenor 
Penardd a Maenor Coed Alun.^' • Penardd, a township near 
Dinas Dinlle, was, we are told in the Laws, the hereditary 
seat of a cangliellor, whose jurisdiction would be the cymwd 
of Arfon uch Gwyrfai. Coed Alun, near Carnarvon (now 
called corruptly Coed Helen), ^ as it certainly was in the 
cymwd of Arfon is Gwyrfai, may well have been the 
canghellor-dref of that cymwd : in which case " y ddwy 
faenor '' would be the two cymwds of Arfon, taking their 
names in this case, not from the tivev which divided them^ 
but from their respective caTijA^ZZor-townships. 

TYDDYN appears in thö older MSS. of the Laws as 
tỳgdỳn, which, as tig is the oldest known form of ty, point 
clearly to ' house ' as the first element of the word. A dis- 
tinction is made in the Laws between tyddyn and tref; and 
this is borne out by the fact that tyddyn does not enter into 
the name of any ancient township. It is not therefore the 
enclosure of houses, the protected village, but the single 
house, a part of the village.' According to the Welsh Laws, 
each co-heir, on the death of the ancestor who held together 
the family property, was entitled not only to land, but 
also to a separate tyddyn. Thus even in a ^rf/ consisting of 
the sons of one man only, there would be on the death of 
the father many tyddyns. But land and tyddyn are the 

** I.e., ' Between the two Maenors of Penardd and Coed Alun.' — 
Rhys and Evans' Oxford Mabinoyion^ p. 63. 
^ See note (v) at end of article. ^ See note (2) at end of article. 
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only immovable property specified : the tyddyn, therefore, 
included not only house but oat-buildings, bam, cattle-shed, 
farm-yard, in fact all that was needed for the tillage of the 
land at the same time acquired. The houses, I have already 
said, were ranged in a long street : behind each house came 
the buildings and spaces attached to it, which with the 
house itself formed a tyddyn or homestead. When the 
necessity for defence passed away, tyddyns were erected no 
loDger within the village stockade, but here and there 
around it, on the land to which they were attached. The 
necessity for a resharing of the land on the death of the 
last of a generation made the distribution of tyddyns vary 
from generation to generation, as long as the old Welsh 
land-laws were observed. These were not annulled by the 
Statute of Rhuddlan, which on the contrary says, "Let 
inheritances remain partible among co-heirs as hath hitherto 
been accustomed " : consequently untU Henry VIII.'s Act 
of Union repartition went on as before. That Act provided 
that after the Feast of All Saints, 1535, all lands in Wales 
should descend ' after the English tenure, without division 
or partition ' : primogeniture thus became the ordinary rule 
of succession, and just as Edward I.'s statute of Quia 
Emptores, by forbidding further subinfeudation, stereo- 
typed the existing manorial divisions in England, so the Act 
of Union, by forbidding partition, stereotyped the existing 
divisions of the township in Wales. Each ^yddi/n-allotment 
of that day passed on as a small estate or farm, and, though 
enlarged by purchase or curtailed by misfortune, never fell 
back again into the earlier township. Thus tyddyn in 
modern Welsh means ' a farm,' and such names as Tyddyn 
du, Tyddyn iicha/, and Tyddyn Inco are found scattered all 
over the area of a township, and not at its ancient centre, 
which is generally occupied by a homestead bearing the 
original name of the tref. 

B 2 
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When the story of the development of Welsh society has 
been fully told, much that is now puzzling in the place-names 
of the country will become as clear as day. I trust, however, 
that^ even with the imperfect light at my command, I have 
succeeded m making some matters simpler than they have 
hitherto been for the enquirer unfurnished with a knowledge 
of Welsh history. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
By thb Editor. 



(a) Ovyy^ * water,' has no existence in Welsh, we believe,^ except as 
a fairly legitimate inference from the nnmeronfl Welsh river-names 
ending in 'toy, anciently written -ÿui, as in di rit hrangui, oocnrring 
in a record of Welsh bonndaries written in the '* Mercian band " of 
King Offa's time on a page of the Book of 8t. Chad at Lichfield. In 
modem Welsh this wonld be i ryd Branwy ; and possibly the Sonth- 
Welsh river-name Bran is a shortening of the longer form Branwy. 
The idea of onr average etymological charlatans that the termination 
-», common in river-names, is a cormption of -try (which idea causes 
Llyfni to be written Llyfnwy by self-styled llenorion) has no founda- 
tion whatever outside the minds of those artists, who, like the poor, 
are always with ns in Wales. On the contrary, wherever we find 
mentioned either in the Liber Landavenns or in still earlier documents 
(e.g., in Harl. MS. 8859, printed in YCymmrodor, ix. 183, col. 1, where 
the river Teifi is called Tehi; and in Nennius, § 47, in the same 
MS., Teihî) a still-existing river-name in -t, it is always spelt with 
-t, and never with -ut or -gui^ as a termination. 

The word gwy or wy, * water,' is supposed to occur in Cornish in 
Beunans Meriasek, 11. 3952-3, where the dragon of the story is said to 
be in agen meske ov scumbla avel wy, 'dunging amongst us like 
water * (but it has here been pointed out to us that wy may equally 
well mean ' an egg ') ; and we believe that the Cornish place-names 
Melingy, Melangye, Belingey, have been thought to contain the 

* The word wy in MarwTuU Corroi M, Dayry (Skene's Four Books, 
ii« 198) is translated ' stream ' in op, cit., i. 254 ; but the line is 
imperfect in the text, and the rest of the translation thereof will not 
bear criticism. 
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element gwy, and to answer in sense to the Welsh place-name 
Melindd/WT. 

There is some evidence besides snch forms as Ehoitht JEbowith, 
Ehouith in Leland*s Itinerary (ed. 1769), iv., part 1, fos. 52-3, and vi., 
f o. 24, and elsewhere (JEbod in Cambro' British Saints, p. 148, which 
here correctly gives the reading of the MS.)» the ancient names of 
the river now called Ebbw or JSbwy, that these river-names in -wy 
were anciently also written with a final 'dd; for in the Book of 
TalÌ€88Ìn we have (Skene's Four Books, ii. 131) : 

" Am wyth am edry wy th 
Am dolen dynwedyd " ; 

which seems to mean ' Abont the Gwydd (or Gwyth), about the 
Edrywyth, abont the meadows of Dinwedydd.' Here JEdrywyth must, 
on account of the rhyme, stand for Edrywydd, and this name seems 
identical with the Edrywy which gave its name to the l^aeth Edrywy 
(see note (/), infra) and Carreg Edrywy at the mouth of the 
river Nevern (Pembrokeshire), mentioned in Lewis Morris' Geltic 
Eemains; ' see also the Black Book of Carmarthen, fos. 24% 34^ top 
(Skene's Fowr Books, ii. 17 bottom and 33 top), and the Book of 
Taliessin (Skene, ii. 144). ^ There is also a river IVywi or Drytoi (so 
pronounced, not Drowy, as in the Ordnance Map) which falls over the 
cliff between Hen Fynyw and Llan Ina (Cardiganshire), and may 
stand for Áfon Edrywy, corrupted into Afon Drywi. 

Can Owyth or Ghcydd in the passage quoted mean the Wye P ' It 
should be added that Canon Bobert Williams translated the two 
lines cited (Skene, i. 527) 'About wrath, about the resolvent, about 
i he man describing windings,' whatever this may mean ; probably it 
meant less to the " translator " even than it does to us. 

(5) There is, by the way, no evidence whatever that the form 
Cynivy ever existed. The name is invariably Conwy (Gonguoy, Än^ 
nales Gambrics from Harl. MS. 3859, in Y Cymmrodor, ix. 166, col. 2) 
both in old MSS. and in modem pronunciation ; and in the times of 
the Bomans the forms were Conovium and Canovium. The form 
Cynwy was invented by the charlatans in order to make the first 
syllable of the word Conwy come by main force from eyn- in the sense 
of * first,' * primitive ' (= German ur-), or ' primary.' The English 
countryman may of course in some particulars lag far behind his 
more highly illumined Welsh neighbour ; but in our backward Eng- 



8, w, Edrywif Traeth Edrywi, See also his Ha/rhour Charts. 
• In the Wigmore Chartulary, apud Dugdale's Monasticon (1825), 
vL 354**, we have the form Olendortewytk for Olyndyfrdwy. 
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land we don*t as a rale derive the names of all our greatest rivers bj 
main force from Anglo-Saxon! Do our Welsh ''etymologists'* (of 
the kind alluded to by Professor Lloyd) really suppose that Welsh- 
speaking people were the aborigines of Wales, any more than Anglo- 
Saxon speaking people were the aborigines of England ? When (if 
ever) these ingenious persons have assimilated the results of modem 
ethnological research, and also the fact that of all place-names river- 
names are the most permanent and the least apt to be displaced by 
conquering invaders, they will then perhaps cease deriving Dyfi from 
Dof'wy, Dysyni from JH-ston-wy, or O^toy from Eog-wy ; Ogwy being 
itself a form which has no more existence than Cynicy, being simply 
manufactured by some person who takes an intelligent interest in the 
place-names of his country out of the real name Ogwr, which stands 
for • Ogwyr, • Ogfur, in Old- Welsh Ocmur {Lib, Land,, p. 204), whence 
the English name of the river, Ogmore, 

(c) In unenclosed mountain land, we believe that cdeh generally 
refers to the reddish -brown colour produced by the withered bracken 
for more than half the year. The pale colour of withered grass we 
believe was generally designated melyn or ' yellow ', as in Ysgol (or 
Ystol) felen, the name for the very precipitous slope of the Glyder 
Fawr which looks towards the vale of Llanberis. Duy * black,' is 
largely applied to tracts covered with heather (as in Llethr Du, near 
Llangammarch, Craig Ddu, near Llanbrynmair), black being the 
fundamental colour of masses of heather, as seen at a distance, for 
the greater part of the year. 

(d) By the first bridge over the Snowdon Llugwy above Rhaiadr 
y Wennol (called in English the Swallow Falls) is (or was in 1882) 
a cottage built in a very original style of masonry. This is called 
Ty hyll, * the ngly house,' and the bridge by it Pont ty hyll. Of 
course such a name, if conferred at the present day in that naturally 
beautiful part of the country, would entirely fail in distinctiveness ; 
for there almost every new house, large or small, vies with its fellow 
in mean or vulgar ugliness. 

(e) Old Welsh names of Caerau or Binesydd (like the infinitely 
better preserved Irish ones) were generally associated by history, 
tradition, or legend, with the memory of some personage, people, or 
event, e.g., Dincadfael in Llannefydd, Caer Bein in Archenfield (now 
Aconbury in Herefordshire), Caer Bhun, (Caeì') Deganwy from the 
DecanUs, and Dinorwig (anciently Dinorddeg, Dinorddwig) from the 
Ordovices, The reason why we have not more of these interesting 
names on record, and why Wales so swarms with bald uninteresting 
names such as Ca>er, Dinas, Y Oaer, and the like (mostly curtailed 
from longer and distinctive ones) is that the Welsh have been as care- 
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less as the Irish have been caref al in preserving their really old legends 
traditions, and history, both in writing and in oral llafar gwlad. 

Occasionally we find appended to Din- the name of the river on 
which the particnlar din was sitnate ; as in Bin leithon, a fortress 
on the Ithon in Maelienydd (now in Radnorshire), which is mentioned 
more than once in the Wigmore Chartnlary, as quoted in Dugdale s 
Mofuisticon,* and which also gave its name to a commote Swvdd 
Dinieithon, whose name is generally corruptly written in the old lists 
of the Cantrefs and Commotes of Wales (see the last line of 
Y Cymmrodor, ix. 328, and Leland's Itinerary^ 1769, vol. v., fo. 17). 
Another instance of such a name is found in Din Tywi, a place some- 
where on the Towy, mentioned in Kulhwch ac Olwen (Oxford 
Jlfabinogion, p. 140, 1. 3). We are not at present in a position to fix 
the situation either of Din leithon or Din Tywi. 

(/) So Oelli Ganddryll (see Jones* Brecknockshire, ii. 390), in Latin 
Sepes Inscissa (Walter Map's De Nugis Curialium, § 26, p. 103), is 
now called Y Gelli in Welsh, The Hay in English, and in oflîcial 
English Hay, Trefdraeth in North Pembrokeshire, called in English 
Newport, seems to be short for Tref Draeth JEdrywy, that being, 
according to Lewis Morris, the name of the neighbouring traeth at 
the month of the river Nevem. (See note (o) supra). Caer yn 
Affon (Carnarvon), as pointed out by Professor lihys in his Hibbert 
Lectures (1886), p. 272, note, must be short for Caer Seint yn Arfon, 
the old name, occurring in the Mahinogi of Branwenferch Lŷr (Oxford 
Edition, p. 34, 1. 23). And it appears from Lewis Morris' Celtic 
Remains, s.v., that Garth Branan is the old name of the place now 
called Garth, close to Bangor. 

Trallwm (the Welsh name of Welshpool) is short for Trallwng 
Llywelyn or Tralltom CCch ym Mhowys ; the former name being the 
old literary name, derived from its patron Saint, the latter (we are 
told by Canon Silvan Evans) the modem popular name, also 
occurring in pedigrees, and once heard by onrselves in a folk-tale 
from Cilcwm, near Llandovery, according to which a dog went into 
one of the Roman miners' caves at Gogofau in Cynwyl Caeo, and 
emerged hairless out of the ground near " Trallwm Côch in Powys " ; 
of the identity of which spot, however, our informant was as ignorant 
as we then were ourselves. Trallwm, by the way, means, or very 
lately meant, in Glamorganshire (see Lewis Morris* Celtic Remains, 
t,v.) *a quagmire': a TraUtong Tewdws is mentioned in the Liber 
Landavensisf Trallwng Cynfyn (now Trallwng, west of Brecon) in 

* Ed. 1825, vi. 349, where it is spelt Dinyeytha. 

* Spelt Tralucg Teudus ; see p. 211. 
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Myv, Arch, i. 271, col. 2, and Trallwng Elgan in Brut y Tyvoysogion, 
p. 274 ; the word also occurs in place-names in Eadnorsliire, Glamor- 
ganshire» and Carmarthenshire, and probably elsewhere. 

(g) Wentloog is the modem Anglicized form now in common use 
for the district, or some part of it. We do not know that it «ece*- 
sarily has been produced under the sole influence of the name Choent, 
for both Qwynllywg and Oioynllyw were anciently written with a d 
{gwyn 'white * is for gtoynny older guind = Irish j^nd), as is shown clearly 
enough by the forms Qundleus for the man, and Oundliauc for the 
country, common in the Lives of St. Gwynllyw and his son St. Cadoc. 
(See for instance the latter in Gambro-British Saints, pp. 22, 24; 
forms answering both to Gwynllyog and to Qwynllywg occur in those 
two Lives, but are frequently distorted in the printed edition). 

The form Gwaunllwg turns out to be older than we supposed when 
we wrote note 3 on p. 118 of vol. vii. of Y Cymŵtrodor; for it 
occurs in a MS. written by Roger Morris of Coed y Talwm in 1672, 
now belonging to Canon Silvan Evans, in the pedigrees which occur 
at fo. 43* of that MS. 

In a paper read by Mr. C. 0. S. Morgan at the Newport meeting 
oE the Cambrian Archasological Association in August, 1885, and 
subsequently printed in the Archaologia Camhreriaia for October 
of that year, a truly marvellous explanation of the word Qwentloog 
was proposed (pp. 258-9). Mr. Morgan there adopts the form 
Wentllwch, a mere corruption of such forms as the Ounlyuch of Idb. 
Land,, p. 237, where the -ch is of course only another way of writing 
-c (now -g), very common in the orthography of the 12th century ; and 
he then proceeds to explain this Wentllwch as meaning ' Gwent of the 
Llwch or lake,' and asserts that this was the name of the third 
division of Gwent, the other two being of course Gwent Is Coed and 
Gwent Uwch Coed I 

At p. 261 we are condescendingly informed by Mr. Morgan that 
" Gwynllyw has been said to have given the name to this part of the 
country, which has sometimes been called Gwynllwg, but [sic/ this 
is not English, but never mind !] which has no meaning; " and on 
p. 260 (there is some repetition in Mr. Morgan's article) that ** St. 
Gwynllyw has been said to have given his name to the district ; but 
it is not found bo written, and the origin of the name Gwentllwch or 
Wentllwch is more probable, intelligible, and satisfactory.'* In reply 
to which it will be sufficient to say (1) that Guynllywg (and 
likewise its sister-form, now obsolete, Gwynllyawg or Gwynllyog) is 
so written in its Old- and Middle-Welsh forms over and over again 
in the Lives of the Welsh Saints ; (2) that not once in those documents, 
in the Annales Cambria, the Liber Landaveruis, or any old MSS., is 
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it spelt with GhienU or fVent-, bat always with a first syllable which 
answers to the modem Qwyn- or Gum-, the oldest known form being 
Guinnliguiauc in the Annates Cambriee (see Y Cymmrodor, ix. 167, 
col. 1) ; (3) that so far from Ghjoynilywg having no meaning, it means 
* Gwynlly w's land ', just as Morganwg means Morgan's, or SeUsyllwg 
SeissyU's, or Shiellwg Bhiell*s, lands respectively ; and (4) that Gwyn» 
llywg ever ended (as llwch ' a lake, pool, morass ' certainly does and 
always did) in a phonetic -ch is shown to be utterly impossible by the 
occurrence of Owynllywg in the Black Book of Carmarthenf fo. 33^ 
(Skene's Four Books, ii. 30), in the form (o) winllyuc, rhyming with 
kywluc and egluc^ which are in modem Welsh hyflwg and eglwg. 

Another absurdity of Mr. Morgan's derivation is that WenÜoog 
was never in Gwent at all, but first in Glywyssing, and subsequently 
in Morganwg, Gwent ending at the mouth of the river Usk^ not (as 
Monmouthshire does) at that of the Bumney. In the same paper 
(p. 259) occurs a brilliant pendant to the above exquisite piece of 
etymology; Teymllwch, an assumed form of TeymUiog, the epithet 
of the first Cadell of Powys, being there explained as meaning Teym 
lìwch^ * the king of the lake ' Î ! (On Teymlltcg see Y Cymmrodor, 
vii. 119, ix. 179.) 

As to 'the three Gwents' (those of history, not of Mr. G. 0. S. 
Morgan), they are mentioned in 1. 17 of a poem printed in Y Cymrn' 
rodor, x. 236, and ' the two Gwent s ' at 1. 13 of the same poem. The 
third was Gwent Oanol, or Middle Gwent, mentioned in Roger 
Morris' pedigrees above cited, and in Leland's Itinerary, ed. 1769, 
voL v., fos. 5, 6. At fo. 6 occurs the following passage, which 
shows that the form Wentloog is older than Leland's time : " But 
this great Lordship, as the Walsch-men say, ys no part of the iii. 
Yencelandes. Yet it is cawUed in Walsch Guentluge (al. Guenihloge)" 
From which it is obvious that the Walschmen of Leland's day were 
better instructed on such matters than are their descendants. 

(h) In Professor Bhys' Celtic Britain, 2nd ed., p. 302, Dinonoig is 
explained as standing for an older Din-orddioig, meaning ' Fort of 
the Ordovices.' But no older instance of the last-named form could 
be cited there than from Duppa's Johnson's Tour in North Wales, 
p. 198. We have now found evidence that a similar form was in use 
in about 1600, for at fo. 78^ of a MS. written about that date, once 
belonging to Dr. Griffith Boberts of Dolgelly, and now to Mr. Bosan- 
quet of Dingestow, the place is called Dinas Dynorddeg. 

{i) But if two brooks meet, one of longer, the other of markedly 
shorter course, it would not be inappropriate to call one Hirnant, the 
other Bymant The comparative size of confluent streams is a fact 
that sattte aux yeux nearly as much as the comparative size of confluent 
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valleys. As to nani, the general rale in Wales is that in northernmost 
Wales (in parts of which aber is nsed for ' a brook ') nant is mascnline» 
and means ' a valley or dingle/ whilst in South and Central Wales (as 
in the Yale of Dovey and at Dolgelly) it is feminine, and means ' a 
brook.' In Eììdlicher^g Gaulish Glossary , of the 9th century (printdd 
in Stokes' Cornùh Glossary ^ ŷc), nanto is glossed ' valle* and so is 
9ian« in the Cornish Vocabulary ; and yet in Savoy, where the word 
survives in place-names, it means * a mountain-torrent,' as in the 
Nant Noir near Servoz, and another near Trient ; the Nant Dant 
near Samoens; the Bon Nant at Sl. Gervais; the Nant Borant (or 
Bourant) near Contamines ; the Nant d'Arpenaz near Sallanches ; 
the Grand Nant near Chamouni ; and the villages of Nant Bride 
near Sixt. There is also a Nant Brun in the Tarentaise, and on it a 
place called Deux Nants where another brook joins it. We note in 
the French edition of Baedeker's Suisse (1869, p. 217) an exquisite 
derivation of Nant, viz., from the Latin natare * to swim ' ! 

Curiously enough the word nant does not seem known in Breton ; 
though we believe it occurs in JFouesnantf a chef -lieu de canton near 
Quimper ; but it is at least very rare in Breton place-names. It 
seems to occur in the name of a once well-known religious establish- 
ment in the Cotentin, where it would more probably come from the 
ancient Gaulish than from Old-Breton. Nant certainly occurs in the 
old name of the town of Nantua, in the Jura. 

(J) Dina,s is used in parts of Wales simply to designate a com- 
manding position which was never fortiBed. It is thus used in the 
Llanberis valley, where at least one high hill, isolated from the main 
chains of mountains, is called Dinas ; and one of the most precipitous 
escarpments of the Llanberis Pass (just above the entrance to Cwm 
Glâs) is called Dinas Mot, Similarly the steep hill behind Pen y 
Bont in the upper Irfon valley is called Dina^ Ba^h, to distinguish it 
from the better known Dina^ hill lower down the valley, near Llan- 
wrtyd church. In the upper valley of the Towy and in those of its 
upper tributaries are several commanding, often isolated, hills called 
Dinas, none of them, it is believed, bearing any traces of fortification. 
It should here be noted that Dinas is masculine in South Wales place- 
names ; and Din was also once of common gender, as is shown by 
the name Dinmael, which would be Dinfael if Din had there been 
feminine. The reason of these variations of gender is no doubt to be 
found in the original neuter gender of dunon. 

Professor Bhys supposes the -as of Dinxis to be the same as the 
-c« in llynghes * a navy,* which in Irish is longes and longas, meaning 
* a voyage ' (generally, ' a voyage to banishment '). The same ter- 
mination is found in Gaelic camas, • a bay, creek, the space between 
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the tbighs ' (from cam), which in the North of Irelaod* (and we think 
in the Highlands) is Camus, in Lowland Scotland G ambus , in place- 
names ; in Welsh place-names this is Gemais, pronounced Gemmea, 
which gives name to a hundred of Pembrokeshire, a little port in 
Anglesey (anciently called Forth Wygyr, from the Qwygyr brook, 
which there joins the sea), a parish on the Dovey» two on the Usk, 
and places on or near the Dysynni in Merionethshire and the Afon 
Lwyd in Monmouthshire. Possibly Gemais is also to be fonnd in 
Cabusy on the serpentine Wyre in Lancashire, and probably (in a 
very old Welsh form) in Gamhoise Bay in Northumberland. 

It may be as well to point ont here that the spelling Gemmaes or 
Gemaes is not genuine, but the invention of some latter-day etymo- 
logical triiiers who derived it from Gamp-maes * a play-field ' {camp, 
by the way, is a loan-word from English !), or from some compound 
of maes ; that the word cannot possibly contain the element maes 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that if it were so derived it would 
necessarily be written -mais in Old- Welsh and -maes in Middle Welsh 
documents, whereas it is in both always spelt -meis or -meys, which in 
modem Welsh necessarily becomes mats, not maes. Thomas Williams 
of Trefriw and Lewis Dwnn spell the word correctly Kem,ais or 
Gemais. 

The same snffiz also occnrs in branes, ' a host of crows ' (hranhes^ 
larUes y Ffynnon in Mabinogion, Oxford Edition, p. 192), which 
seems identical with the place-name Branas in Edernion. 

Besides dinas, there was a form dinis prevalent in Cornwall (where 
clinas is also fbnnd) and in Cumbria. Instances in Cornwall are 
fonnd at Pendennis, near Falmonth, and in the forms given by Hals 
of the names of the places now in books and on maps called Gaslle 
an Dinas, e.g., ** Gastle an Dunes or Denis " in Towednack (see 



• In Adamnan's Life' of St. Golumha, written in the seventh 
century, mention is made of Gambas on the Bann, two miles above 
Coleraine, afterwards well known as Gammas Gomghaill, This gave 
name to a parish called Gamus juxta Bann, to distinguish it from 
another in Tyrone, Gamus juxta Moume, There is also a spot on the 
Suir, two miles N.W. of Casbel, where there was a ford called ^^/l-an- 
chamais, or * the ford of the bend,' now replaced by Gamus Bridge. 
(See Beeves' Adamnan, pp. 96-7 ; Joyce's Irish Place-names, Second 
Series (1876), p. 398.) Adamnan also mentions (p. 133) an Ait 
chambas in Ardnamurchan, in Western Scotland; and various 
modem names in the same district, containing the same element, are 
there given in a note. 
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Davies Gilbert's Parochial History of Cornwall, iv. 63), and 
Oastle Denis for the well-known fort near St. Golnmb (to., i. 220 ; 
called Cast el an Dynas in Beunans Meriasek, 1. 2210). Bannister also 
gives in his Glossary of Cornish Names Dennis Eia (* St. le's or Ive's 
Dinas ')> obvioasly meant for the spot called Pendinas at St. Ives.^ 
In South -East Scotland the forms Dennis and Tinnis occnr in the 
valley of the Tweed and elsewhere. 

Whether this form is found in " bedin dinus*^ (Oododin in Skene's 
Four Books, ii. 86) we will not undertake to say. 

(k) Besides Dinas Dinlle, which is undoubtedly for Din LleUp 
there is a Dinlle Ureconn mentioned in the well-known poem 
relating to the destruction of Yriconium in the Bed Book of Hergest 
(Skene's Four Books, ii. 288). There seems every reason for identify- 
ing it with the camp at the summit of the fVrekin, which probably is 
simply the Welsh name Dinlle Wrygon in a shortened form. We do 
not think with Professor Ehys (Celtic Britain, 2nd ed., p. 314) that 
Dinlle here stands for Bin Lieu, but rather that it is from din and lie, 
and to be compared with the curious word Penile existing only (we 
believe) in place-names in Welsh Gower, where we have Penile V 
Goer (barbarously spelt Penllergare) and also a site of an old church 
called PenlU V Eglwys^ near'Ynys-penllwch ; it is not wholly impos- 
sible that we have this word in Pendle Hill in Lancashire, unless 
that stands rather for Penllech, which we suspect it may do. 

if) The earliest mention of Dinef wr is in the boundaries of Llan- 
deilo Fawr in the Liber Landavensis, p. 75 (also in Cott., Yespasian, 
A. xiv., fo. 58 ^), where it is called gueith tineuur, the word gwaith 
here apparently meaning a fort or its earthworks. Of course 
Dinef wria to be analysed into Din-efwr; and it is always so spelt 
in all documents and so pronounced in the neighbourhood. The 
charlatans' orthography, invented by themselves, used to be Dinef awr 
or the like, and their " derivation '' of the word (it is believed) from 
Din Fawr ! It will hardly be credited that the bastard form Dyne^ 
vawr is gravely adopted by M. Loth in his Mabinogion^ vol. i., p. 122, 
note 2. 

Dirirefwr seems to bear exactly the same relation to JSburo-dunum 
(now Yverdun,^ near the southern end of the Lake of Neuchâtel) as 
Din-lieu does to Lugu-dunum, With regard to JEfior (in Old- Welsh 



' See Leland's Itinerary, ed. 1769, voL iii., fos. 7, 8. 
" There is also a farm of the same name not far from Llandebie, in 
the parish of Bettws ; and a PenlleW Brain near Swansea. 
* Also called Yverdon» 
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.Ebur) it seems to occur as a man's name (1) in tbe case of Eborius 
or Ehurius, the Bishop of York present at the Council of Aries in 
314; (2) in the case of Ebur, the Bishop of Mnnster, whose death is 
mentioned in Annales CambrUB under the year 501 (see Y Gyrwrwrodor, 
ix. 153), and in the Irish Annals ; (3) in one of the extracts from 
the poems relating to the Sons of Llywarch Hon, preserved in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen (fo. 54% printed in Skene's Four Books, 
ii 61), where Uv ewur lluydon * the army of Efwr Llwydon ' is men- 
tioned. Here the dividing-mark between Uv and ewur in the MS., 
which makes them into separate words, has of coarse been neglected 
by Mr. Skene, who prints llvewur, 

EfvoT occnrs in composition in the name of the Eburovices, now 
represented by Evreux ; probably the first element of this compound 
was derived from the old form of the neighbouring river Eure. 

From the old form Ebor was, by aid of the common suffix -dcum 
(later -awe, -og), formed Eboraeum, in Old- Welsh Cair Ebroauc (for 
an older *Eborauc), shortened in the more modem form of the 
Catalogue of Citieit (printed in Y Gynvmrodor, ix. 183) into Gair 
Ebrauc, whence the modem Welsh for York, Gaer Efrog, There 
seems little doubt that the original name was formed from the 
river-name which has now become TJre (for an older Yor^, occurring 
in Jor-vaulx, now Jer-vaulx); the Ure now only retains its name 
as far as its confluence with the Swale, the united stream, on which 
York standS} being now called Ouse, an English name which has 
doubtless supplanted the earlier Celtic one. 

Ebur- also occurs in Eburo-briga, a town on the Armance, not 
far from Auxerre ; Eburo-britium^ a town in Lusitania ; Eburones, 
a tribe in what is now Bhenish Prassia ; and probably in the 5 
places in Spain or Portugal, once called Ebwra, Ebora, or '£^ov/>a, 
one of which is now Evora. The names Hebro-maguB and Ebro- 
dunum (now Embrun), if these orthographies are correct, seem to 
come from a different source. 

It should be noted that the Carmarthenshire word for a wild 
parsnip (still in use near Llandovery) is efivr; but it is hardly 
likely that this word gave its name to Dinefwr. The form Dynevor 
(with the accent on the first syllable) is of course a mere English 
barbarism ; and the application of the name " Dynevor Castle " to 
the residence now so called is a modernism, that mansion having 
been till recently called Newton in English, and Drenewydd (still in 
common use in the neighbourhood) in Welsh. 

With regard to Efrog, one of Geoffrey of Monmouth's mythical 
kings, who ÌB also made the father of Peredur (= Perceval) in the 
Welsh Bomance (but not in the French and German ones, some of 
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which make him son of Bliocaâ/rans or GaAmt«re< = the Welsh 
*Bledcabrat, *Cabret=zt)ie modem Bleddgwryd, or Blegwryd, and 
Cywryd, or Cowry d, respectively; see note 1 on p. 219 of Y Gymm- 
rodor, vol. x.), we believe him to be a mere eponymus from the name of 
the city of Caer JEfrog, like Lleon Gator from Ciierlleon (Chester) 
and Myrddin from Caerfyrddin (see note (n), infra). With regard to 
the legend connecting Geoffrey of Monmouth's mythical king Peredor 
with Pickering in Yorkshire, we have not been able to trace it back 
beyond 15th-centnry chroniclers d la Geoffrey of Monmouth; we 
think Bous of Warwiok mentions it. It is worth noticing that 
among the twenty sons of Geoffrey's king Ehraucus (ii. 8) there is 
no Peredur; whilst Geoffrey's Peredur is son of one Morvidus 
(probably = Merwydd, not Morfydd), but his family is connected 
with York (iii. 15—18). 

(m) There was also a widely distributed diminutive form dinan 
(compare castellan in note (t), infra), apt to become Dinam or Dinham 
in place-names. In Cornwall we have the tautological form Cardin- 
ham, anciently called Cardinan, and in the Romances (in which it 
is named as a place where King Arthnr held his court ^) Caradignan, 
Caradigan, or the like, forms which our sapient commentators have 
conceived to stand for Cardigan, which before the Normans was 
no more the name of one particular spot than ' Oxfordshire ' is now. 
In Brittany the name is probably found in the town of Dinan, In 
Wales it occurs as Dinham (anciently Castell Dinan^ Lib, Land., 
32, 43) in Monmouthshire, as Dinami in Anglesey, in Llysdinam in 
Breconehire (so called from the dinan which gave its name to Swydd 
Dinan, one of the three Commotes of the Cantref of Buallt), in 
Mandinam on a hill near Llangadock, and probably in Llandinam 
in Montgomeryshire. Dinan was also the ancient name of Ludlow 
or its castle, still preserved in a place there now called Dinham, 
A place called Dinan also gives its name to a township and to a spot 



* It is thus mentioned in Chrestien de Troyes' Erec, quoted in 
Lady Charlotte Guest's Mabinogion, ii. 179 (cf. 182) ; and also in the 
Roman de Freg-us et de Galienne, cited in the same place. It is there 
called Caradignan, but in Chrestien's Perceval Le Galloig, 11. 24,604, 
33,621, Caradigan ; Baradugan, ih,, 1. 28,876, is probably meant for 
the same place. 

' There is also a Cestill Dinan named in the boundaries of 
Llangadwaladr (Bishopston or Bishton near Caerleon) in L.L,, 173, 
which cannot be the same place; possibly a trace of the name 
remains in '* Bishton Castle Farm.^ 
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known as Graig Ddinan in Llandrillo yn Edemion, and there is a 
Melin Caerddinan in Diserth, Flintshire. We see that there are 
at least three more places called by the name in Cornwall, viz., Dynham 
in St. Minver, Dinham Bridge in St. Kew, and Tredenham near 
Gramponnd (see note 4 on p. 24, supra) ; and in Brittany there is 
" a Boman camp called Cast el Dinam^ in the parish of Flouigneau," 
Finistère. (See Joanne's Breiagne, ed. 1880, p. 106.) 

Another word derived from I>in is Llysdin or Llystin ; whether 
the Uya in this compound bore its Welsh sense of ' a court or palace ' 
or the sense of the corresponding Irish word lios * a fort ', we cannot 
say. Llystin occurs in Llystin Wennan (or Wynnan; it is a man's 
or woman's name) well known from the Bonedd y Saint (s.v, 
£lÂaearn) as the ancient seat of the Powysian tribe of Cyndrwynin, 
and also often mentioned in old records ; it was situated somewhere 
in Caereinion, bat whether the Caer of this word and the Llystin 
were different names for one and the same place we do not know. 
There is also a township of Cilcain in Flintshire, whose correct name 
would appear to have been Llysiin Hunydd (the last word is a well- 
known woman's name) ; it is called Llysdianhunedd in Thomas' St' 
Asaph, p. 458, Lesthunied in Domesday Book, and Llÿsiynhynedd in 
the marginal note on p. 71 of the Extension of Domesday Book 
relating to Cheshire and Lancashire. We fancy (bat as yet have no 
proof) that the form Llysin or Llyssin, which gives name to « 
township in Llanerfyl and also to Bids Llysyn in Camo, and occurs, 
we believe, elsewhere, is but a softening of Llystin, 

(n) There is the further question as to whether the name Myrddin 
had any more independent existence than that of Lleon Gawr, evolved 
out of Caer-/îeon or Castra Legionum, and was not similarly evolved 
out of Odi&i-fyrddin, That the *' Merlin " of northern legend (localized 
chiefly on the Tweed) has stepped into tbe shoes of a perfectly distinct 
person there can be no reasonable doubt — for in the fragment of the 
old Life of St. Kentigern, discovered by Mr. H. L. D. Ward of the 
British Museum in MS. Cott. Titus A. xix. (abridged by Bower in his 
êScoiichronicon), the hero of the legend is called Laihken, and the 
author adds "that some identified him with Merlin*' (**eum qui 
Laihken vocabatur. qaem qaidam dicunt fuisse Merlynum *'). As to 
Lailocen, he is mentioned in chapter xlv. of Jocelyn of Furness' Life 
of St, Kentigern, as Laloecen or Laloicen, a fool at the court of 
Bhydderch Hael who possessed the gift of prophecy ; in the Welsh 
Merlin-poems this word (there used as a name or epithet of Merlin) 
is made into Llallogan, which has been explained as meanincr * twin- 
brother * ; but there is plenty of evidence that it was a personal name, 
for we find a Lahcan (this was pointed out to us by Mr. Ward) in 
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öartulaire de MedoUj 126, and the simpler form LcUUee occurs as a 
woman's name in Stokes' Tripartite Life of St, Patrick^ p. 82 
{Lallócc o Sen/ivss), p. 104 {Lalloce sanctam), p. 317 {potuit in illo 
sancta/mjiliam Laloca/m, from Book of Armagh, fo. 12^ 1). 

Then again, if the Cumbrian " Merlin " has stepped into the shoes 
of Laloicen, the Merlin of modem Wales has similarly stepped into 
those of Emrys or Ambrosius. Here the process is simply trans- 
parent. The legends of ** Nennius " (a work written in the first half 
of the ninth century) concerning the finding and consultation of 
Ambrosius (§§ 41, 42) have been simply copied in all the leading inci- 
dents by Geoffrey of Monmouth (yi. 17-19), with the difference 
that Nennius' 'Ambrosius' is called by Geoffrey 'Merlinus' or 
' Merlinus Ambrosius/ ' Geoffrey has of course slightly embellished 
and altered the minor details of the story ; and in one instance a 
change made by him is really instructive ; for he makes the ' father- 
less boy ' to be found, not at '* Campus Electi (or ElUti) in regione 
Gleguissing " (which last name certainly comprehended no country 
north of the Towy), but at Carmarthen. This shows that Geofirey 
had here in his eye the connection of Myrddin with Caer-,/^<2(2in* 
He also adds that his mother was a daughter of the king of Dyfed ; 
which exactly fits in with what he tells us in his Vita Merlini, that 
Merlin was a king in Dyfed, which province, it should be remem- 
bered, included Carmarthen as late as 1132, and in earlier times 
embraced all or most of the country between the Towy and Teifi 
rivers : see 11. 21-2 : 

" Bex erat et vates : Demetarumque superbis 
lura dabat populis, ducibusque futura canebat." 

On the other hand, when Geoffrey in the same poem makes Merlin 
go out of his mind in consequence of the battle of Arderydd (in which 
he is followed by the Welsh Merlin-poems), the personage alluded to 
is not the Demetian Myrddin, but the Cumbrian Laloicen, of whom 
exactly the same episode is related in the fragment of Titus A xix. 
and in Bower's Scotochronicon, With Geoffrey the identification of 
Merlinus and Laloicen was complete ; but with the later Scottish 
writers it was still a matter of doubt. 

As to the Ambrosius of Nennius, he can hardly be other than the 
historical Ambrosius Aurelianus of Gildas, as filtered through three 
or four centuries of Welsh legend. This is actually acknowledged in 



' In chapter 19 he is called " Merlinus, qui et Ambrosius dice- 
batur," and immediately afterwards "Ambrosius Merlinus." Pre- 
viously he had been called simply " Merlinus." 
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Nenniut itself; for Ambrosias' answer when he is asked his name, 
" Ambrosias vocor '* (§ 42), is glossed in all the MSS. of Nennius 
'id est, JEmbreû Guletic"; now Ghwledig is an epithet answering to 
Princes or Imperator, and no one but the historical Ambrosias can 
here be indicated.^ 

(o) Carlisle (the 8 has no more basiness there than it has in Islay) 
is in Welsh Caer Idwelydd. LUwelydd occars both as a man's and 
as a woman's name ; as the latter it existed in S. Wales ap to com- 
paratively recent times. We may compare sach names as Caer 
Wrangon (' Worcester' ; and also the name of a place in Carmarthen- 
shire close to Pencarreg) ; for Gwrangon or Ghcyrangon occars only as 
a man's name (in Nennius, § 37, and Life of 8U Cadoe in CambrO' 
British Saints, p. 94), and as the old and modern name (see Lib, Land,, 
p. 127) for the apper coarse of the Sychnant, the tribatary of the 
Neath river down which goes the railway from Hirwain to (3-lyn 
Keath ; which stream, like the Meurig in Gwent Is Coed and a host 
of other small rivers in Wales, probably took its name from some man. 

The name Gwrygon in Cair Ghiricon {Catalogue of Cities in Nennius^ 
§76; see Y Cymmrodor, ix. 183), the Old- Welsh name of Vriconium, 
wrongly written Uriconium (whence our Wrox-eter and Wrelcin), is 
only known otherwise to occur as a woman's name, viz., in the case 
of Chirycon Godheu (Cognaiio de Brychan in Cott., Yesp. A. xiv.^) 
* Gwrygon of Goddea,' the daughter of Brychan and wife of Cadrod 
Calchfynydd ; Goddea and Calchfynydd are very reasonably identified 
by Mr. Skene with Cadyow, near Hamilton (cf. Cospatrick, from Qwas 
Pairic), and Kelso* respectively. Cair Celemion in the Nennian 
Catalogue of Cities (see Y Cymmrodor, ix. 183), a place which cannot 
be identified, is likewise so called from a woman's name ; for Celemion 
was the name of the daughter of Tudwal ab Anarod Gwalchcrwa 
(P Gwalltcrwn), who married Sanddef ab Algwn (or Algun ?), and by 
him was the great-grandmother of Merfyn Frych, who died in 844. 
See Ko. XIX. of the pedigrees from Jesus College MS. 20 (7 

^ When Nennius says (end of § 42) that Yortigern gave Ambrosias 
the arx (i.e., Dinas Emrj/s), with all the kingdoms of Western Britain, 
and himself retired to the North, we believe the historical Ambrosias 
to be referred to^ and suspect the historical fact indicated to be a 
partition of power by which Yortigern took Lower, and Ambrosias 
Upper, Britain, as Givledig or Imperator. 

^ MS., fo. 11*; CaifibrO'British Saints, p. 274. 

' See Skene's Four Books, i. 172-3, where he points oat that the 
old name of Kelso was Calchow, apparently a translation of Calch- 
fynydd, and that a hill in the town is still called the Chalk Heugh, 
VOL. XI. E 
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Cymmrodar, tìü. 87), where her name is spelt Celenion (leg. Gelemon 
or Celemion ?), and the Cardiff copy of Hanesyn Hen, p. 64, where it 
is spelt Keleinion, In Kulhwch ac Olwen (Oxford Mabinoŷion,^. 112, 
1. 24) we think we have the same name nnder the cormpt form 
relemon, given there as the name of a daughter of Gai ; in the very 
corrupt form of the Nennian Catalogue of Cities printed in the same 
volume, p. 309, the above-mentioned Cair Celemion becomes Kaer 
gelemion; and it has struck us that the same mistake may also 
possibly have produced Selemiaun, given as the name of one of the 
parents of Cadell Dymllug in Genealogy No. XXYII. of Harleian 
MS. 3859 (see Y Cymmrodor, ix. 181). 

(p) Garstairs (anciently Garstarras) and Garluke are near the 
Clyde ; the last part of the latter name is probably the Welsh nlan's 
name Llwch, and perhaps the place was named after the very Llwch 
Llawynnawg mentioned in connection with Eiddyn in the Black 
Book of Carmanrthen (fo. 47** end ; printed in Skene's Four Booke, ii. 
51), in the course of that curious poem about Arthur and his 
champions whose incompleteness is such a serious loss to Welsh 
Arthurian legend ; the same Lloch or Llwch wiU be found in Kulhwch 
ac Olwen (Oxford Mahinogionf 107» 2 and 110, 12). A more historical 
Llwch was Llwch Llaw Enfawr (or Llawenfawr), the father-in-law 
of Cadif or Fawr, and lord of Cilsant ; and in the Englynion y Beddau 
{Black Book of Carmarthen^ fo. 33** ; printed in Skene's Four Books, 
ii. 31) the grave of one Llwch Llawenghin (llvch llaueghin) is 
mentioned. 

In Cott., Yesp. A. xiv. (see Gambro-British Saints, p. 275), Gwgon 
Gleddyfrudd ' is said to have been " the son of Llawch, the son of 
Llucho, the son of Cedig, the son of Ceredig of Cardigan " ; but the 
later Jesus College (Oxon.) MS. 20 (see Pedigree No. XLYIII. in 
Y Cymmrodor, viiL 90) substitutes one name Llawr (itself a well- 
known Welsh man's name) for the two names Llawch and lÀucho, 

(q) Carriden is on the Forth, W. of Edinburgh, and is the site of a 
Boman station. Its old form, found in the Capitula or '* Contents " 
of Gildas' Hiatoria (which are not by Gildas), cap. ix., xi., is Cair Eden, 
and it is there called " civitas antiquissima " ; it is apparently the 
Eiddyn Oaer of the Oorchan Cynfelyn in the Book of Aneurin 
(Skene's Four Books, ii. 96). The Welsh name for Edinburgh is 
Dineiddyn, occurring in the Book of Taliessin (Skene, ii. 148) and 
in Oorchan Maelderw {ih,, p. 102), or Dinas Eiddyn, which (never 
Dinas Edwin) is the form occurring in all the four old texts ' of the 

' N.B. The MS. here reads Ghugan cledybwrdh. 

7 Yiz., the Hafod and Llanerch MSS. (now both belonging to Mr. 
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old Bonedd y Saint, s.w. Lleudaty Beuno, and Kyndeym, under 
each of which headings thej almost invariably mention the place 
as the abode of LUuddun Luyddog (the Leudonus of the older 
TÂfe of 8t, Kentigem, whence the territorial name Lleudduniavm,^ 
the Welsh form which has got Gaelicized and shortened into 
Lothian.) 

JSiddyn Vre (' the hill of Eiddyn ') is found in O.Maelderw (Skene, 
ii. p. 105), and Eiddyn Ysgor both there {ih,, p. 98) and in the Oododin 
{ib., p. 66). Kyntedd Eiddÿn {* the court of E.') occurs in Oododin 
(ih,, p. 67) ; JSiddyn alone in Oododin {ib., pp. 68, 86, 92), Oorchan 
Maelderw (ib., pp. 102, 104) and Book of Taliessin (ib., pp. 136, 149, 
150), also in Bed Book Triad No. 29 (see Y Cym/m/rodor, vii. 128), 
in the Welsh genealogies of Harl. MS. 3859 (see No. YII. in Y 
Cymmrodor, ix. 173 ; and cf. z. 248) and Hengwrt MS. 536 (see Skene, 
ii. 454), and in Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales (8yo. ed.), i. 
104. 

The form Eithinin, Eithinyn, occurring in Oododin {ih,, pp. 74, bis ; 
p. 79), 0. Gynfelyn (ih., p. 96), and 6r. Maelderw (ib,, p. 104, bis) may 
be a man's name; but if it stands for the modem Eiddynyn (as 
would certainly appear from the rhymes at p. 104), not Eiihinin, the 
word may be a tribal designation derived from a man's name, Eiddyn, 
like Gynferchyn from Gynfarch (for which see Skene, ii. 454, Oxford 
Mahinogion, p. 192). On the other hand, it is perhaps more probable 
that Eiddyn was the name of a district, and that Gaer Eiddyn and 
Din Eiddyn and Glydno Eiddyn took their names from their situation 
in or connection with that district. 

It is impossible either for the Welsh Eiddyn to come from Edwin 
(who is always called Etwin, Edwin, in Welsh), or the converse ; but 
it seems highly probable that Edwin, on conquering the fortress, 
slightly altered the native designation so as to make it commemorate 
his own name under the form Edwinesburgh or its prototype, which 
was thenceforth adopted by the English. 

(r) Professor Bhys informs us that " there is no other derivation *' 

W. L. Banks, of Plâs Madoc, Llanrwst), and the texts contained in 
Hengwrt MSS. 54 and 536; of all of which we have direct copies, 
made by ourselves or Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, before us. 

* The form Leudonus is found in chap, i of the fragment of the 
old Life preserved in Gott., Titus A. xix., where he is said to have 
given name to the provincia of Leudonia, i.e., Lothian (see Bishop 
Forbes' Lives of 8t, Ninian and 8t. Kentigem, p. 245). The form 
Lleudduniawn is found in Gwalohmai's Chrhoffedd, My v. Arch , L 
196^, where it is spelt Lleudiniawn. 

1 2 
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for caer and ccUhair ^ than from casirum ; " but one does not see clearly 
why the s should disappear/' As regards the Welsh form, we do 
not speak as philologists, but we presume the idea to be that 
castru/m was softened locally into some snch form as cctserum or 
caser, and that the medial s was treated just as the Aryan s in 
such cases as chwaer for ^svaser. Professor Rhys has pointed out 
that the conyersion of initial s into h was a phonetic change not 
extinct in Welsh till after the days of Roman supremacy in Britain ; 
for the Welsh have made sextarius into hesiaur (now 'stor) and 
probably serum (in the sense of soir) into hwyr ; the genuine Welsh 
representative of serus being Mr. 

A well-known instance of the dropping of medial t in a native 
word since Roman times is found in Trisantona,^ the old name for 
the river Trent, This becomes Trahannon in the best MSS. of the 
Mirabilia Britannia (e.g., Royal MS. 13 D.v. ; see Stevenson's text, 
§ 67, where he does not give the reading of this MS., but adopts the 
bad reading Transhannoni, caused by a 10th-century Welsh scribe 
taking the tra to be the Welsh preposition, and hence translating it 
into the Latin trans). In later Welsh this has become Tarannon, 
There is hardly room for doubt that in the Book of Taliessin (Skene, 
ii. 212), where people are said to camp ar Tren a Tharanhon, the 
Trent is meant, for Tren is otherwise well-known as the Welsh name 
of the Tern. The name Tarannon (pronounced Trannon) is preserved 
as that of the stream which flows through Trefeglwys to join the 
Severn at Gaersws; we have no doubt that the charlatans have 
derived it from taranu * to thunder.' 



* In the Old-Irish Glosses this word is spelt caihir, and glosses 
civitas (see Zenss' Qrammiatica Geltica, 2nd edition, top of p. 809). It 
is to be distinguished from cathair, * a chair,' borrowed from cathedra, 
like the corresponding Welsh c<ider. On Calierconree see note («) infra. 

In an Irish Life of St. Columba, as cited in Reeves' Adamnan, 
p. 191, note e, a place called Gaer-na-mBroc (there conjecturally 
identified with Burg Head, in N.-E. Scotland), is mentioned. Stokes, 
in his paper On the Linguistic Value of the Irish Annals (Philological 
Society, 1890), pp. 32, 34, equates the Caer of this name with the 
Welsh caer, and likewise with the first part of the name Oeirfuill in 
Skene's Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 6 (see facsimile of the 
MS., col. 2, opposite p. 1) ; this name, he suggests, may be equivalent 
to the Kerpul of Reeves' Culdees, p. 133, and both to the Welsh 
Gaer-pwll. 

^ See Rhys* Celtic Britain, 2nd edition, p. 80, note. 
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Why the Irisli »hoiild drop the «» while thej retained the t, of 
easirwn, is a point on which we can offer no opinion. 

CcLer in Welsh is feminine ; bnt it is to be noted that in Cornish 
place-names ectr- very often does not alter the mntable consonant 
that foUowB it ; as in the names Carmeal, Carmellowy Carmelor, Car' 
merranee^ Carmvnow, and Garbilly, all in Bannister's Glossary of 
Comisk Names, Of these names Garminow ' seems to contain the 
Welsh man's name Mynyto, Menyio, or Menw (for which see Red 
Book Triad No. 20 in J' CynMnrodor, viL 126-7, and the Oxford 
Mabvnogion, pp. 302 ; 107, &o. ; 147) ; and Garhilly or Garbilla (which 
gives or gave name to at least fonr places in East Cornwall) is cer« 
tainly for Ga>er Belt,* or rather Goer Feli, as it would be in Welsh. 
Now this shows Goer to have been in Britain of common gender, 
which is exactly what we should expect, if it were derived from the 
neater ccutrum, 

(ê) It would be interesting to inquire how far ca^er and din are in 
Wales and Cornwall both applied to the same ploA^es. We would ask 
whether the fort in Llan Nefydd called Din-Gadfa^el by Lewis 
Morris in his Geltic Beniains, and giving name to the township of 
Dinas Gadfel in the said parish, is not the same as the fort called Y 
Oaer on the 1-inch Ordnance Map, sheet 79 P 

Gardinham has been noticed in note (m), supra : Leland (Itinerary, 
ed. 1769, iii., fo. 4.) also mentions a Gairdine (in or near St. Breage 
in Kerrier), then a seat of the Godolphins. That both cathair and 



* GarmynoWf or Garmenow; it is situate in the parish of St. 
Mawgan in Meneage. 

> John of Cornwall, in " Merlini Frophetia cum expositione loannis 
Comubiensis," has the following interesting note on the woraa fatale 
castrum : ** Faiale ca^trum dicit illud municipium in partibus nostris 
quod in AngUco dicitur Aschbiri, in Britannico Kair belli, et ut 
placet quibusdam et eastel uchel coed " (Greith, Spicilegium Vati- 
canum, pp. 104-5, cited by Stokes in Revue Geltique, iii. 86). Here 
fatale castrwm seems to be a gloss on Kair belli, if it be the case (as 
Professor Bhys once suggested to us before he knew of the above 
passage, and has since printed in his Hibbert Lectures, pp. 37-8, 91) 
that Beli originally meant the god of death, his name being connected 
etymologically with the Irish word which we find in athel ' peribo.' 
The place meant is probably Saltash, the older (English) names of 
which were Asche and Ascheburgh; not far off, in the parish of 
Anthony, is a place called Garbeal or Garbele, The other group of 
^eli-names, including GarhUly Tor^ is considerably to the westward. 
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caer were need to designate the forts connected with mythical or 
prehistoric personages is sufficiently shown by snch names as 
Caàerconree,* from Curoi Mac Daire (on Slieve Mish, between Tralee 
and Dingle, where there seems to be no fort at all ; see O'Donovan's 
Battle ofMaghBath, p. 212, note t) ; Pen Caer Llin above Llanbedr 
T Oennin on the Conwy ; Caer Baikal (probably from the Irish name 
Tuathal; as I)athalr\ijm.e% with ardal, the orthographies Dathyl, Dathl, 
are wrong) in Arfon, which we have some reason for identifying 
either with the celebrated Tre'r Ceiri, or with Pen y Gaer not far ofiF. 
To identify " Caer Dathal in Arfon " with Pen Caer Llîn (called by 
Pennant, the Archmologia CaTnbrensia, and others, Pen Caer Helen; 
see note (y), infra) above Llanbedr y Cennin, at the end of Arlleehwedd 
furthest from Arfon, as have done Pnghe and others who merely 
copy him, is about as brilliant a piece of geography as would be 
the placing of London in Herts or Bucks ! It is clear to any one who 
will read the passages of Math ab Mathontoy found at p. 59, 1. 12 ; 
p. 63, 11. 2, 10-12 of the Oxford edition of the MaMnogion, that 
Caer DathcU was in Arfon, and that Arlleehwedd was, to the author 
of that Mahinogi as to all down to the comparatively recent period 
when the blurrer and forger of Welsh history enters on the scene, 
perfectly distinct from Arfon ; the oldest occurrence of Arfon for the 
modem " Carnarvonshire " that we know of is in Sir John Price's 
Description of Wales (the oldest MS. of which, Cott., Caligula A vi., 
is in the British Museum, and dated 1559).^ 

(Q There is also the form castellan (cf. dinan, in note (m), supra), a 
diminutive of castell, not uncommon in Wales. One Castellan, where 
there are no traces of a fortified building (or any building at all, we 
believe, except a modem hovel) is a little north of Grarth in Brecon- 
shire ; it is very near Caerau, where there is a high artificial mound, 
and remains of buildings or roads (supposed to be B»oman) have 
been dug up in the fields around. There is a second Castellan to 
the N.W. of Llandovery (not marked on the 1-inch Ordnance Map), 
a third, we are told, in North Cardiganshire, and a fourth in N.E. 
Pembrokeshire, which once gave its name to a parish church men- 
tioned in Pope Nicholas* Taxatio Ecclesiastica (1291). 

* See the first footnote on note (r) supra. 

* It was edited ("afterward augmented and made perfect") by 
Humphrey Lloyd, and is printed in Powel's Historie of Cambria ^ 
1584, pp. 1 — 22 (and we presume in all subsequent editions of that 
work ; in the Merthyr edition of 1812 it occupies pp. i. — xxiv.). It 
was printed in a separate form by William Hall at Oxford in 1663, 
where it is said to have been merely " perused " by Humphrey Uoyd. 
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Casieü itself is nsed in parts, just like dinaa, to designate an 
imposing natural position. For instance, up the valley of the 
Gwennol, E. of Llandovery, the moors of Neithgrug (of course made 
into Noeth grug by the Ordnance mapsters, followed bv Murchison 
in his Büwria and the race moutonnière of guide-book hacks) rise 
into a rocky and precipitous height called '' Caatell Craig yr wyddon '* 
{not gvoydd^m^ as the Ordnance mapster, or dencyddon, as the local 
iUuminéa). Here one of the oldest natives tells us there was a cave, 
now stopped up, into which some persons venturing in search of 
treasure saw a chest a llwn bran emi (' with the shape of a crow upon 
it *) and had their lights mysteriously eztixiguished. Then again, 
not far from there, where Gefn Arthen (or Gefn Erthan) comes 
down on the Gwm Dwr at the mouth of Gwm G-lyn, there is a rocky 
escarpment known as Gestyll or Gastell, we forget which. 

(«) Having regard to the generally unscientific, not to say insane, 
character of most of Mr. Lewis' efforts in Welsh etymologizing, it is 
as well to inform the general reader that the equation of the Old- 
Welsh treb with the Latin tribus is one that has been proposed by and 
is accepted among Celtic philologists, for instance, by Whitley Stokes. 
The Anglo-Saxon, Old-Norse, and English thorp, and the German 
dotf are cognates, and the Anglo-Saxon thróp, threp ' village ' and 
the Lithuanian iróbà ' a building ' are possibly connected, Mr. Stokes 
informs us. 

It is worth while noting that in at least two place-names Tref (see 
Bhys' Hihbert Lectures^ p. 406) is a comparatively modem substitu- 
tion for a prior Din or Gaer ; viz., in Tremeirchion, near St. Asaph, 
formerly called Bin Meirchion, and Tregoning, in the parish of St. 
Breage in Kerrier, Cornwall, which is called " Cair Kenin, alias 
Chnyn and Conin '* by Leland (Itin., ed. 1769, iii., fo. 4), equivalent to 
Caer Gynin in Welsh ; there is an important fort there, on a hill 
called Pencair in Leland's time. 

(p) The Welsh cantrefi or ' hundreds ' vary so much in size that we 
cannot believe that carUref preserved the same meaning through all 
the stages of early Welsh history. Some of the variations of size in 
the cantrefi are to be explained by the relative fertility and therefore 
populousness of different parts of Wales : for instance, we can quite 
see why the hundreds of Anglesey or of parts of what is now called 
Pembrokeshire should be relatively small in area ; but this principle 
will not account for some instances where very large areas with a 
considerable proportion of lowland soil are styled cantrefi. Striking 
instances of this are furnished by the two Gantrefi north of the Towy 
in what is now Carmarthenshire. The first of these, embracing the 
whole area from near Tregaron to near Carmarthen, was called 
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CantrefMator ('the Great Hundred '), and contained no less than 
seven commotes or cymydau. Now there is sufficient evidence to 
show that in early times this cantref belonged to Demetia or D jfed, 
bnt that it was conquered in the 8th century, with two other Cantrefi 
S. of the Towy (the adjacent one called by contrast Cantref Byckan or 
' the Little Hundred '), by or before the time of Seissyll ab Clydog, king 
of Ceredigion, from whom the district of Ystrad Tywi, comprising 
the said three Cantrefi, was called, together with Ceredigion, SeissyUwg 
or 'Seissyll's Land.*^ Another ancient hundred of modem Car- 



* See Pwyll Pendefig Dyfed in the Oxford Màbinogion^ p. 25 : 
"Ac y gwledychwys ynteu Pryderi seith cantref Dyne t yn llwydy- 
annus garedic gan y gyuoeth a chan pawb yn y gylch. Ac yn ol 
hynny y hynnydvays tri ckantref Ystrat Tywi, A phedtoar cantref 
Keredigyaum, Ac y gelwir y ret hynny seith gantref Seissyllwch" 
The last sentence, which means: ' And after that he (Pwyll) added 
(to Dyfed) the three Cantrefs of Ystrad Tywi, and the foar Cantrefs 
of Ceredigion ; which are called the seven Cantrefs of Seissyllwg,* 
and its interpretation, have been surprisingly bungled by M. Loth in 
his Mabinogion, At vol. i., p* 63, he translates the passage : " En- 
suite il ajouta à ses domaines les trois cantrevs d'Ystrat Tywi et 
quatre cantrevs de Seisyllwc." This translation (P) is arrived at by 
means of an unhappy homceoteleuton, through which he omitted the 
words : Keredigiavm, Acy gelwir y ret hynny seith gantref, as will be 
seen by a comparison with the text and correct translation given 
above. After this blunder in limine, M. Loth proceeds to inform us 
in a note that Ystrad Tywi here means * the valley of the Towy,' 
being apparently ignorant of the technical sense of Ystrad Tywi, in 
which it no more denotes ' the valley of the Towy ' than Yatrad Alun 
denotes * the valley of the Alun.* Then he goes on to tell us that 
Seissyllwg me&uB C&TáìgeLn, Bat this is not all; for in a note on 
pp. 27-8 of the same volume part of this passage is translated with 
the substitution of " Carmarthen " for the Ystrad Tytài of the original 
text ; whilst a little lower down we are told that the seven cantrefs 
which made up ancient Dyfed " only comprise the modem county of 
Pembroke.*' 

Would M. Loth, who equates Ystrad Tywi with Carmarthenshire, 
and Dyfed with Pembrokeshire, be surprised to hear (1) that a whole 
commote of ancient Ystrad Tywi, namely Gower, is now in Glamorgan- 
shire P (2) that ap whole hundred (and a very large one) of the seven 
hundreds of Dyfed, to wit, Cantref Gwarthaf, and half of another, 
namely, Emlyn, are now in Carmarthenshire P and that according 
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marthenBliire was inclnded in Dyf ed ; it was called Cantref Choarihaf 
or 'The upper Hundred/ and contained no less than eight com- 
motes. The name 'Upper Hundred/ be it noted, can only have 
been given it after the mutilation of Dyfed by Ceredigion ; for pre- 
viously it could under no aspect have been said to be " the Upper. 
Hundred " of Dyfed. We suspect that the {relative, and therefore 
probably not very old) names of Gantref Mavrr and Gantref Bychan 
(the former N., the latter S. of the Towy) are also posterior to Seis- 
syU's conquest, though the Ganiref Bychan was not apparently 
conquered from Dyfed. However soon after 750 or 800 (between which 
dates Seissyll lived) these three can^ref-names were imposed, we 
believe that at the period of their imposition Gani/ref had got to be 
used in a non-technical sense, and we suspect in that of a mere 
* district ' or * province.* 

(w) Canon Silvan Evans believes Velindref to be (in many, if not 
in all cases) a corruption of Vileindref, ' Villein's iref,^ a term men- 
tioned in the Welsh Laws. It would be interesting, with reference to 
this suggestion, to have a collection made of all the instances where 
Velindre occurs in Wales or Cornwall, and to know whether the name 
is always found on sites where water-mills (for windmills are of com- 
paratively recent introduction into Wales) still exist, are recorded to 
have existed, or might have existed. 

(x) The case is very much stronger than this. Maenor occurs in 
one of the documents in the Book of St, Gkad, already quoted by us 
(see note (a) supra) as written in the Mercian hand of the time of 
King Offa, which begins : *' Ostendit ista consripsio nobilitatem 
mainaur med diminih et mensuram eius " : i.e., ' This writing sheweth 
the nobleness of the Mead Maenor of the Monks and its measurement ; ' 
of which document the " facsimile " opposite to p. 275 of the work 
known as Liber Landavensis is not a facsimile at all. Even our 
English historians will hardly be prepared to sustain the hypothesis 
that the Welsh borrowed a Norman-French word prior to A.D. 800 ! 
The word mainaur is very common in the Liber Landavensis as an 
element of place-names in S. Wales. 

Ab to its origin, the termination -aur, now written -airr, was (see 



to the Liber Landavensis, the county town of Carmarthen was in 
Cantref Gwarthaf , i.e., in Dyfed, in 11 32 P 

The moral of all which is that we should take the trouble to read 
our texts before we either translate or comment on them, and, before 
writing on the ancient topography of a country, should master the 
rudiments of that topography. 
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Y Cymmrodor, iz. 265) in common nse in Middle- Welsli to form the 
plurals of a few words ; and Professor Bhjs once suggested to us that 
mainaur originally meant ' stones/ and hence a space enclosed by 
boundary-stones. He compared the Gaelic clachan, the plural of clack 
' a stone ' (= Welsh ^clag, whence the plural clegyr,<^ used in parts of 
N. Wales to designate a rocky spot ; cf . clog in place-names and in 
clogwynjt which is the ordinary word for ' a village, a hamlet where 
a church is/ and we need hardly say has been utilized in support of 
their dreams by the Drnidomaniacs. Is the first part of the Cum- 
berland term meari'Jield, i.e., ' a field in which the several shares or 
ownerships are known by meer-stones or other boundary marks/ of 
English or Welsh origin P 

The accepted derivation of rnanor (see Skeat*s Concise Etymological 
Dictionary, ed. 1887) is from Old-French manoir * a mansion/ manoir 
* to dwell * (from Latin manëre). The Welsh aw is in Old-Celtic á 
now ä would not, we believe, make oi in French. The Breton maner 
means the same as manoir, and seems a mere loan-word; of the 
existence of mainaur in Cornwall or Brittany we have as yet found 
no certain evidence, but as we have Breton tier as a plural from H 
' house,' and other such forms (see Y Gymmrodor^ ix. 265), so we 
might presumably have ^m^ener from men * stone/ But is there any- 
thing to show that the words manerium, memoir, come from Brittany 
or from Breton P 

Since writing the above we find that there is a Manorgwidden 
{-gvyidden = gwidn = W. gwyn * white *) in Cornwall, mentioned in 
Bannister's Glossary of Cornish Names (s,v,) ; we do not know where 
it is situated. 

{y) The older people in Carnarvon still say Coed Alun, Heleno- 
munia is one of the perversest fads of our North- Welsh village- 
etymologists ; it consists in altering every possible place-name, or part 
thereof, which contains the sequence of consonants I (or II) and n into 
Helen, A well-known instance is Dolwyddelan, meaning 'Gwy- 
ddelan's meadow ' (cf . Llan-wyddelan, Bod-wyddclan) ; this, in defiance 
alike of the ancient forms and the modern pronunciation of the name, 
is coolly altered by our Helenomaniacs into Dolydd Elen to make the 
word mean ' Helen's meadows ' ; and people actually still exist who 
date their letters from " Dolyddelen " ! 



7 This word is exactly equivalent in sense and approximately so in 
form to the Irish clochar, common in place-names under the Angli- 
cized form of Clogher, and denoting " a place abounding in stones, or 
having a stony surface/' (Joyce's Irish Place-names, Ist Series, ed. 
1875, p. 413.) 
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Another flagrant piece oi Helenomania was perpetrated by Pennant, 
or by bis same Welsh advisers who made np for him the utterly 
fictitions names of Caer Hen for Caer Bhutif Ärddwy for Ärâdu, 
Traeih Wylcfaen* (sic) for T. Lafan, Cegid (river) for Cegin,^&o, We 
allude to the alteration of Pen Caer LKn, the remarkable fort above 
Llanbedr y Oennin, in the Vale of Conwy, into Pen Caer Helen, 
The place is still called Pen Caer LUn (though often also Pen y Goer) 
in the neighbourhood, but some local antiquarian writers, and con- 
tributors to the ArcJuBologia Gamhrensis, know better, and call it Pen 



' A similar folk-etymology of Traeth Lafan is to be found in a 
valuable memorandum (in Latin) containing the answers of one 
" G.B.," a correspondent of Edward Llwyd's, to the questions of the 
latter ; where we find, amongst a batch of the like pretty dreams, 
wisely prefaced by an ut aiunt, and characterized in the margin as 
" ingeniosa vulgi figmenta circa locorum nomina " : " Traeth yr La/an 
à traeth oer lefain.** (See Arch. Gamb, for 1860, 3rd Series, vol. vi., 
p. 237.) In the unpublished Dinorben Fach MS. (17th century) of 
Bonedd y Saint, the place is called (p. 233) " y traetk aflatcen, yn y 
ddwy Gyfylchi." 

* The little river Gegin is so called from the spring where it rises 
in Llanddeiniolen, called Ffynnon Gegin Arthur * the Well of Arthur's 
Kitchen ; ' apropos of which the late Dr. Wynn Williams once told a 
meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society that when the water of the 
spring came up with more bubbles than usual, the natives used to 
remark that a great deal of cooking was going on in King Arthur's 
kitchen below ! A similar instance of a stream being named after 
the spot where it rises is to be found in the Glaslyn at Beddgelert, 
which rises in the well-known tarn of Olaslyn under Snowdon ; here 
the modern name has supplanted the old name of the river, which is 
called Ferlas in the Conway Charters (see Williams' History of 
Aherconury, p. 168), — a name still preserved in a place called (on the 
map) Ferlast below Aberglaslyn. 

For the fictitious names cited from Pennant's Tours in Wales, see 
Rhys' edition, i. 17, iii. 129 {Ga&r Hen); ii. 326 (Arddvyy); iii. 30 
(Traeth Wylofaen, also Traeth Telaven) ; iii. 82 (Aher Gegid; correctly 
spelt at ii. 323, where the origin of the name is explained). Pen 
Caer Helen will be found at iii. 130. Then there is that ineffable 
forgery Bwlch Agricla 'Agricola's Pass,' at ii. 26; and where did 
Pennant get his Tre'r Yrys (for Eryrys or Erryrys) on the same 
page, his " Teherri Castle,^' i.e., Castell y Here, at ii. 239, or his 
Trelaere, for Talaere, i. 17 P 
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Caer Jlelen, The modem alteration of Goed Älun into Coed Selen 
is equally arbitrary and oharlatanic. 

The JSlen (not Jlelen) who in Welsh legend was connected with 
Carnarvon and with the road now called 8am Helen (in parts also 
Barn HaUn) was the wife of the legendary Mazen Wledig, concocted 
oat of the historical emperor Mazimns; her name has apparently 
been converted into Helen through confusing her with Helena, the 
mother of the Emperor Constantine. 

(z) In Revue Geltique, vi. 49, Professor Rhys has a note about 
tÿddÿu, as follows :'*... tyddyn * a house with the land around it, 
a small farm/ which I had long suspected of having dd for j and of 
standing for teg^'-inn, when I found the necessary proof the other day 
in the old form iegdin in the Welsh Laws, — ^the word is commonly 
shortened to tyn in names of farm-houses all over Wales, sach as 
Tyn Llwyut Tyn SÌTndde, etc." Professor Rhys regards icgy- as 
standing for tegù, the stem of a genitive *tegi(8)os = Gt, rtytoc; and 
the -yn as the ordinary Welsh singulative termination. We may 
perhaps here mention that the Basque tegi * place, abode ' looks like 
a loan-word from some case of the Old-Celtic word for ' a house.' 
With reference to Professor Bhys' equation of Tyn with Tyddyn, it 
would be interesting to know how places now called Tyn are spelt in 
old documents; of his instances Tyn Simdde could hardly mean 
* the house in the chimney,' but such names as Tyn Llwyn, Tyn 
Coed, Ac., might very well be from Ty'n Llwyn or Tyn Goed, in the 
sense of 'the house in {Ty yn) the bush or wood'; and this, we 
believe, is the usual explanation. 
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THE SETTLEMENT OF BRITTANY, 



By W. Edwards, M.A., op Mkrthye TydvilJ 



This subject has receiyed considerable attention in France^ 
and especially in Brittany itself^ bat has not been thoroughly 
or scientifically treated in any English work; and the 
purpose of my paper is to give in small compass the 
conclusions of De la Borderie, De Uourson^ and Loth, 
whose ezhaustiye investigations have entitled them to be 
regarded as the chief authorities on the question. 

I need not dwell at length upon the resemblance between 
the Breton and Welsh languages^ and the still closer 
affinity between Breton and the now extinct Cornish. All 
three have been identified as belonging to the Brythonic 
section of the Celtic. Considering the influence of phonetic 
decay, and of a long intercourse with alien nations^ it is 
surprising that Welsh and Breton should have retained such 
a similarity as they now exhibit even to a non-philological 
ear. The commonly-related stories about their mutual 
intelligibility are not, however, to be credited. Many 
words are very like in the two languages, but these are not 
so numerous as to make communication easy; and if a 
Welshman has ever made himself understood by a Breton, 
it must have been by dint of great cleverness on the part 
of both interlocutors. In any case, the Welshman travelling 

^ Bead before the Society on Jane 4th, 1890. 
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in ^'Bretagne bretonnante '' finds the country strangely 
familiar to him. If the words which he recognizes in the 
common speech are few and far between^ the place-names 
everywhere remind him of Wales — Landivisiau^ Lampaul^ 
Hennebont, Morbihan^ Kerpenhir, Bangor^ Tregastel, &c. 
He imagines also that he sees in the faces of the country- 
people a frequently-recurring Welsh type of physiognomy 
*— round, dark-eyed, and rosy-cheeked. 

The theories that would account for the existence, across 
the Channel, of a language which has so evident a kinship 
with Welsh and Cornish, are the following : — 

(1) That Breton is a development of the old Gaulish^ a 
remainder in situ of the language which was spoken by the 
inhabitants of Gaul before the Roman invasion. 

(2) That Breton is simply a British dialect transplanted 
with a colony from Britain at some distant date. 

The first theory given is plausible enough, and although 
it has never had many supporters, it is perhaps necessary 
to examine the grounds on which it could rest. These are 
chiefly of a priori character, but are by no means deficient 
in plausibility. It does not at first sight seem at all 
improbable that in the Armorican peninsula there should be 
a survival of a Gaulish dialect, just as the projections of 
Cornwall and Wales have enabled the natives of those parts 
to escape assimilation with the English, in one case for many 
centuries, in the other for a period still indeterminate. It 
is true that the Armorican peninsula was not mountainous ; 
but forests and marshes might serve to protect the relics of 
a liberty-loving race, such as we know the old Armoricans 
to have been. But we have to consider whether Gaulish 
could have been the original of a language of a Bry thonic 
type. Tacitus says in the Annals that '' the language of the 
Britons is not very different from that of the Gauls; '^ and 
the great Celtic grammarian Zeuss believes, from the veiy 
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scanty data which are available for comparison^ that the 
old Gaulish mast have been very close to the old Welsh. 
If I mistake not, our chief authority. Professor Ehys, who 
started with the opinion that Gaulish was not Brythonic in 
its character^ now holds ' that it was so. The means of 
comparing the early stages of the Celtic languages are 
extremely meagre, and often seem to resolve themselves 
into a question of j^'s and ^'s.' 

The assertion made by Tacitus cannot be lightly set aside. 
The resemblance which struck Tacitus must have been of a 
practical kind, that is to say, it implied the possibility of 
communication. That there was a frequent intercourse 
between the Gauls and the Britons we know from Csssar 
and Tacitus, as well as from earlier writers. The island 
was colonized from Gaul in the first instance. Some of the 
British tribes, as the Atrebates and Parisi, had probably 
been settled in recent times from metropolitan states 
bearing the same names on the continent. 

M. Loth makes a different use of Tacitus' statement. If, 
he says, the difference between Gaulish and British was 
great enough to be described as *' not very great,'' surely 
Giraldus Cambrensis, writing in the twelfth century, could 
not have found the Breton language all but intelligible to 
the Welsh people of his time.* Whatever difference 

' This is BO. See his Celtic Britain. — Ed. 

• See, for instance, Rhys* Celtic Britain, 2nd ed., pp. 213-4, and 
his Rbind Lectures on the Early Ethnology of the British Isles, 
now being printed in piecemeal form in the Scottish Meview. — Ed. 

^ This passage is very inaccurately given in a footnote to p. 92 of 
Loth's L* Emigration hretonne en Armorique, and has elsewhere been 
misquoted. We therefore give the original here from Giraldus' 
Deêcriptio Kamhria, Book I., chap. vi. {Works, Bolls edition, vol. vi, 
p. 177): "Cornnbia vero, et Armorica Britannia, lingua ntnntnr 
fere persimili ; Kambris tamen, propter originalem convenientiam, in 
multis adhuo etfere cunctis intelligibili." Two other MSB. omit the 
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existed in the first century would have been immensely 
increased, according to all experience of the operation of 
linguistic growth and decay, by the twelfth century. 
Hence M. Loth concludes that Breton cannot be derived 
from fiauHsh. 

Perhaps I should mention a third theory, which was 
held by the late Mr. T. Wright. According to him the 
British dialects had been entirely supplanted by a form of 
Latin before the Romans evacuated the country, and the 
existence of the Welsh, and formerly of the Cornish 
language, can only be accounted for by a migration from 
Armorica in the 5th century.* 

We shall best decide the question by following the 
method of M. Loth in his book V Emigration hretonne en 
Armorique. It will be useful first to glance at the history of 
the Armorican peninsula during the early centuries of our era. 
When Caesar commenced his campaign in Gaul, the peninsula 
was divided between five states or tribes, the Redones, 



italicized wordB, and one has et fere, bat omits cunctis. It wul be 
seen from these various readings how open to qualification any 
statement of the mutual intelh'gibility of Welsh on the one hand, and 
Cornish and Breton (rightly regarded by Giraldus as being in his 
time virtually the same language) on the other, was considered 600 
or 700 years ago. Now, of course, the difference between the 
languages is immensely greater, largely owing to the inordinate 
borrowing from French which has taken place in Breton. — Ed. 

* See Arch. Camb. for 1858 (3rd Series, vol. iv.), pp. 289-306. 
This *• theory" is as groundless and worthless as everything, or 
nearly everything, that the late Mr. Wright advanced or wrote on 
Celtic subjects. Mr. Wright's scholarship in matters of Welsh 
history was about on a par with the Latin and Scriptural scholar- 
ship which led him into those two famous blunders — the firpt of 
which consisted in reading the last word of fungar vice cotis as 
** totis" and translating the whole ' I will discharge all functions in 
turn,' and the second in translating lepra Syri *the leprosy of 8ÿrus*\ 
(See the clever and amusing article Antiquarian Olub-books, in the 
late Rev. Richard Gamett's Philological Essays, pp. 122-3). — Ed. 
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Namnetes, Caríosolites^ Ossísmii^ and Veneti Their terri- 
tories may roughly be identified as follows : The Bedones 
occupied the east or base of the peninsula^ the Namnetes 
the banks of the lower Loire^ the Yeneti the south, the 
Ossismii the west or extremity of the peninsula^ and the 
Curiosolites the north." The leading state seems to have 
been the Veneti, who had extensive commerce with the 
British Islands and the Phoenicians^ and possessed a con- 
siderable marine^ as is shown by the reception which they 
gave Caesar. Publius Crassus claimed to have reduced them 
to submission; but when a few months later they were 
required to furnish supplies for the Boman legions^ they 
seized the messengers as hostages^ and persuaded the 
other states of the peninsula to join in a great Armorican 
combination^ and fight for the liberties which their fore- 
fathers had bequeathed to them. Their forces were rapidly 
concentrated ; and we are informed that a contingent was 
sent by their British allies^ for which friendly office Gassar 
resolved to punish the latter in the following year. Caesar 
complains ''that in almost all the Gallic wars the Britons 
had sent assistance to the enemy.'' The Yeneti muster 
220 vessels, whose make and sea-going capabilities are 
described by CsBsar with great respect. A memorable 
naval battle followed just outside the Morbihan. Yictory 
was with Caasar^ and the Imperator states that in one 
battle the war with the Yeneti and all the coast nations 
was practically over^ for the whole military and naval force 
of the enemy had been concentrated to meet him. Cassar 
orders the council of elders to be put to death, and all the 



' The towns of Bennes (in Breton, Moazon), Nantes (in Breton, 
Naoned), and Yannes (in Breton, Otoened), and the village of Corsenl 
(near which part of an octagonal Roman building is still to be seen), 
W.N.W. of Dinan, preserve the names of fonr out of these five tribes. 
—Ed. 

VOL XI. F 
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rest to be sold into slavery. If Cassar's acoount of this 
campaign is not exaggerated^ the inhabitants of the 
peninsula were completely subdued and deprived of all 
power of resistance. Henceforth Armorica forms part of 
the Boman Empire^ and is included^ according to the 
Notitia Dignitatum Imperii, in the Tractus Armoricanus^ 
which extended through all north-west Gkul, and there- 
fore considerably beyond the limits which are interesting 
to us. The history of this part of Gaul during the Roman 
occupation is almost a blanks so far as written allusions are 
concerned; but we know from the list of towns in the 
Notitia, and from the remains of Roman roads and buildings, 
that the occupation was as thorough as it was in the rest 
of the country. 

M. Bizeul, who is one of the leading authorities upon 
the ancient Roman geography of Gaul, is so impressed by 
the extent of the Roman remains that he refuses to accept 
the hypothesis of a British migration in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. There could have been no room in the country, 
in M. BizeuPs opinion, for such an extensive migration as 
is postulated by the commonly received theory. He 
remarks: — "It is due to a stupid error that our legend- 
writers, our chroniclers, and the modern authors who 
have taken them for guides have described the Armorican 
peninsula as a sort of desert in the fourth, fifth and 
even in the sixth centuries, when the object is to deposit 
on our soil these pretended immigrants from over the 
channel, of whom they wish to make the first founders 
of the Breton kingdom, by dint of fables and other non- 
sense; as if all these remains and relics which we find 
to-day were not the most incontestable proof of the 
long continuance of a dense population; as if all these 
peoples, which at the time of the conquest of Gaul occupied 
the peninsula, had suddenly disappeared ; as if, in short, the 
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Bomans, whose handiwork we recognize everywhere^ had 
formed these establishments and laid down these roads in 
a country denuded of inhabitants. Our geographical 
studies tend to rebut such a deplorable error." M. BizeuFs 
premiss may be turned against himself, for the more com- 
pletely he proves the peninsula to have been Romanized, 
the more unlikely would be the survival of a Gaulish dialect, 
and the more necessary therefore it becomes to assign an 
external origin to the Breton. He seems to have concluded 
too much from the character and abundance of the Roman 
works when he argues that they prove the continuance of 
a dense population down to the fourth or fifth century. 
The long duration of the Roman rule gave sufficient time 
both for the growth of a large and prosperous community, ' 
boasting all the accompaniments of civilization, in the shape 
of substantial monuments, &c., and for a period of decay and 
depopulation. We are not, however, left to mere con- 
jecture on this point, M. de la Borderie points out that 
none of the Roman coins and medals found in Brittany 
bear a date between 306 and 460, while there are over 
twenty that may be ascribed to the preceding centuries. 
The whole history of the Roman Empire during its dis- 
integration makes us familiar with the idea that large 
tracts of country had been rendered bare of inhabitants, 
and had been withdrawn from cultivation owing to the 
exacting demands of the prefects, who had to furnish a toll 
of revenue to the emperors without regard to the ability of 
the district to bear the drain. This may have been the 
fate of the western part of the peninsula, a supposition 
which derives support from other considerations to be 
touched upon later. Towards the east there must have 
been a thicker population, for we find the Armoricana 
actively engaged in evicting the Roman governors (about 
408), as the Britons were doing at the same time. They 

F 2 
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hold their ground against the invading German tribes after 
the latter have overmn a large part of Gaul^ and only 
consent to surrender their independence when the con- 
querors themselves yield to the influence of the G^io 
church. 

Up to about 450 a.d. there are only Armoricans in the 
peninsula, of whom, in the opinion of M. Loth, it may be 
asserted that they had lost all trace of their old Gaulish 
dialect as completely as the remainder of the inhabitants of 
Gaul had done, although this does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of a Gaulish element being found in the language 
which finally prevailed.' The Boman dialect which 
ultimately became the modem French or Provencal had, 
at the date given, come into universal use. This is 
M. Loth's conclusion. The complete victory of Latin over 
the vernacular is difficult to explain except on the 
hypothesis that the bulk of the population lived in or 
very near the Boman towns, which exercised therefore a 
highly concentrated influence upon the Gauls themselves, 
and finally upon their barbarian conquerors. Also it must 
be remembered that in adopting a form of Latin the Gauls 
imposed upon it several characteristics which harmonized 
the new speech with the genius of the vernacular, and 
made the transition more natural. The periphrastic forms 
were largely introduced in lieu of the inflexional, the dis- 
tinction of the neuter gender and the case-endings were 
abolished, and in the general process of accommodation it 
is probable that many Gaulish words were continued in 
use.' 

7 We do not in the least believe that it has been shown, or ever 
can be shown, that Ganlish was extinct either in all Brittany or in 
remote and wild parts of the rest of Gaol in the fifth centaiy. 
We cannot see why it may not have lingered on in such districts for 
centuries after we last hear of its existence. — Ed. 

' A larger number than is generally supposed exist in French, e.g., 
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If it is too mncli to state tliat Ganlish as a separate 
idiom had become entirely extinct at the date under con- 
sideration, it seems at any rate to have been proved that in 
the closing years of the Roman domination Armorica was, 
as regards language, in the same position as the rest of 
Gaul. There is no evidence to show that Gaulish lingered 
in the peninsula longer than in the main body of the 
country, and even if there were no other obstacles to the 
theory that Breton represents the old Gaulish, this 
difficulty alone would be almost insurmountable. 

In the second half of the fifth century there suddenly 
emerges on the scene a new people, for mention is made 
for the first time of Britons. Henceforth a distinction is 
made between two nations living side by side in the 
peninsula, the Britons and the Bomans, and their respec- 
tive territories are designated Britannia and Bo mania. 
The Romans are the Armoricans, Boman in language and 
culture, and on the point of being merged in the Frankish 
kingdom, while the Britons speak a Celtic dialect, and 
cover the country with place-names which differ entirely 
in sound and form from those used in the east of the 
peninsula. The earliest authentic mention of a Briton in 
Armorica seems to be that of Mansuetus " a bishop of the 
Britons," who is said to have been present at the council of 
Tours in 461 (Labbe, Sacrosancta Concilia, published in 
1672). Again, Jomandes {De Rebus Getids, 552) relates 
that *' Euric, King of the Visigoths, perceiving the fre- 
quent changes of Roman governors, tried to occupy all 
Gaul in his own right. Learning this, the Emperor 
Anthemius forthwith asked the help of the Britons, whose 

tnègt*e ' whey ' (Irish medff, Welsh maidd), the Btem of hris-er * to 
break ' (Irish hrUim ' I break), lucet * whortleberry * (W. llus), hruyère 
* heather * (Low Latin hrugeria ; cf . Irish frtwrh, W. gnig for ^gwrug) 
veme or vergne ' alder' (W. gwern, Irish /ear»), &c. — Eo. 
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kingBiothimus^ coming with 12^000 men, arriving from the 
ocean, was received into the state of the Bituriges/'* MM. 
Loth and De la Borderie believe that this army mnst have 
already been lodged on the territory of the peninsnla; for it 
is not probable that Anthemias would have invoked the 
aid of the insular Britons, themselves in the throes of a 
straggle against the Saxons. But at the date assigned 
(468) the Saxons had pnshed very little beyond the eastern 
sea-board ; ^ and there is not much difficulty in supposing 

* " EuricTia ergo Yesegothomm rex, crebram nmtationem Bomano- 
fom principtun oemens, Gallias buo jure nisuB est occnpare. Quod 
comperienB Anthemius imperator, protinus Bolatia Britontun postu- 
lavit. Qaoram rex BHiothimus omn xiL millibas veniens, in Bita- 
rigas civitatem oceano, e navibus egressus, susceptas est.'* — Mon, 
SÌ8t Brit,, Ixxxiii. The chief city of the Bituriges, Ayaricum, is 
now reprcBented by Bourges. — Ed. 

^ Here mnst be borne in mind the distinction between a temporary 
devastation or foray and an invasion directly resulting in permanent 
conquest. The following passage of Gildas' Historia describes the 
first devastations of the Saxons after their ill-fated invitation by 
Yorugem to repel the Picts and Scots, and their subsequent threat 
to turn their arms against the Britons, narrated in § 23, which the 
passage we quote immediately follows : 

" Confovebatur namque, ultionis justsB prsBcedentium scelerum 
causa, de mari usque ad mare ignis orientalis [oZ. orientali] sacri- 
legorum manu exaggeratus, [et] finitimas quasque civitates agrosque 
populans, [qui] non quievit accensus, donee cunctam pene exurens 
[a2. excurans] insulss superficiem rubra occidentalem trucique ocea* 
num lingua delamberet " (§ 24 ; the words simply bracketed are not 
in all the MSS.). The passage is thus translated by Giles : " For 
the fire of vengeance, justly kindled by former crimes, spread from 
Bea to sea, fed by the hands of our foes in the east, and did not 
cease until, destroying the neighbouring towns and lands, it reached 
the other side of the island, and dipped its red and savage tongue 
in the western ocean." This is a clear statement that, before Gildas 
wrote these words, the Saxons had reached some point of the sea 
towards the West ; possibly he only refers to the first invasions of 
the West-Saxons in Hants or Dorset, which were on the western sea 
as compared to East Kent, where the Saxons first landed ; possibly, 
again, he refers to some forays previous to the battle of Badbnry 
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that the Briton auxiliaries had come from the western or 
Bonthem parts of the island.' The sndden appearance of a 
ready-made army of so large a size does not seem to fit 
in with the general theory that the migration was due to 
the pressure of the invasion. It seems more likely that 
the colony, if already formed^ had its origin in the establish- 
ment, on forfeited territory, of a garrison of British soldiers, 
amenable to Boman martial law, and therefore convenient 
for Anthemius' purpose. Whatever may be the explana- 
tion, we have^ at any rate, the fact, if the notices are 

Hill (see pp. 74-7, tn/ro, and note 9 on p. 76), which may well have 
reached the marshes and lagoons which then fringed the Bristol 
Channel where the isthmus between it and the English Channel is 
narrowest, say near Ilchester or Bminster. — En. 

' On this point the following passage from the Tripartite Life of 
Si, Patrick, a work of the 11th century, where a very early commu- 
nication between Btrathclyde and Armorica is mentioned, is well 
worthy of attention. It should be borne in mind that St. Patrick 
was certainly bom in the second half of the fourth century, and that 
thus the foray into Armorica mentioned here, if in any degree his- 
torical, might very well be an indirect consequence of the first inva- 
sions of the two Britains by the Picts and Scots in 360 : 

"Now this is the cause of Patrick's coming at first to Ireland. 
There were in exile seven sons of Fechtmaide, to wit, seven sons 
of the Eling of Britain, and they went to ravage in Armorica. It 
came to pass that some Britons of Strathclyde [St. Patrick was a 
native of Strathclyde] were on a journey to their brethren, that is, 
to the Britons of Armorica ; and in the ravaging were slain Calpum, 
son of Potitus, Patrick^s father, and his mother Concess, daughter 
of Ocbass of Gaul. Patrick, then, is taken in the ravaging, and his 
two sisters, namely, Lupait and Tigris. Fechtmaide's seven sons 
then put to sea ; and Patrick and his two sisters were with them in 
captivity." — Tripa/rtite Life, Stokes' Bolls Edition, p. 17. It occurs 
to us that Fechimaide may represent some form of the Welsh name 
Choaithfoed, and that Ocbas may possibly be a corrupt form for 
^OchdoB = the Welsh name Eudas (also spelt Ewcdas), given twice 
by Giraldus (Itinerarium Kambri^B, i. 4; Works, vi. 60: and De 
InvectionibiAs, vi. 4 ; Works, i. 157), the last part of which name 
reminds one of Gildas.-^^D, 
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credible^ that Britons make their appearance for the first 
time in Armorica abont the middle of the fifth centary. 

The account given by Geoffrey of Monmouth, partly on 
the authority of Nennius, of the foundation of a powerful 
Breton kingdom by Maximianus and Conan towards the 
end of the fourth century is, of course, not worthy of 
examination, as it forms part of a narration evidently 
mythical.' 

It is now expedient to turn our attention to the state of 
Britain at the same epoch. We do not need to seek for 
proofs that the occupation of Britain by the Romans did not 
lead to the same complete assimilation of the inhabitants as 
in Gaul. The mountainous configuration of the western 

' This " Mazimianas " is taken from the Emperor Maximns of 
history. Nennius (§ 27) does not mention Conan, bnt Simply says 
that the Emperor, having slain Qratian, instead of letting his 
soldiers return to Britain, gave them large tracts of landinG-anl; 
and that it is from them that the "Armorican Britons" are 
descended: bnt the tracts there indicated seem to embrace a far 
larger portion of Gaul than even the old Armorica, which they 
evidently inclnde. Geoffrey (Book v.) gives ns a detailed account of 
Maximianus' victories in Armorica, and makes him (chap. 14) give 
it to Conan Meriadoc, his wife's cousin. Thirdly, the genuine Welsh 
traditions found in the tale called The Dream of Maximus differ 
from Geoffrey in making Maximus' wife sister to Cynan, who is 
neither there nor anywhere else in genuine Welsh tradition called 
" Meriadec " (= Meiriadog) ; otherwise the account given in the 
Welsh tale of the conquest and settlement of Armorica, so far as it 
goes, resembles Geoffrey's. Cynan and his family have a place in 
Welsh historical tradition, where Stradweul, the daughter of his 
brother Gadeon, is the wife of Coel Hêu, alias Coel Godebog (who has 
nothing to do with the ridiculous '* Coel of Colchester," father of the 
fabulous British Helen of Geoffrey, v. 6). Whereas Meriadoc (to 
be distinguished both from the saint of that name and from the 
hero of the romance in MS. Faustina, B. vi.) seems to have been quite 
distinct from Cynan, and to belong exclusively to Breton tradition, 
in which he occurs more than once without the addition of any 
" Conan.*' He is apparently the Meriadiis of Marie de France's Lai 
de Gugemer (ed. Bochefort, i. 98, &c.) — Ed. 
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parte of South Britain would, of course^ partly account for 
the preservation of the British dialect in Wales and Corn- 
wall, but it is difficult to suppose that even in the less 
protected centre and south the Latin language could have 
been universally used by the mass of the natives; otherwise 
the Saxon conquerors would have yielded, like the Franks, 
to the glamour of a superior civilization, and adopted in a 
more or less modified form the language of the conquered. 
The Bomans settled in Britain a hundred years later than 
in Gaul^ their position here was never so secure, owing to 
the greater distance from the centre of the empire, and the 
natives probably did not so easily fall into the ways of 
Roman municipal life. 

Even in the time of Giraldus Cambrensis the Welsh " do 
not live together in towns, nor villages, nor camps, but 
remain in the woods, each man by himself. In the forest 
margins they are used to erect not great palaces, nor 
sumptuous and extravagant structures of stone-work 
towering up to the sky, but dwellings of wattled-work, 
which serve for a year's use only, and cost little money or 
trouble." * It does not follow from the elaborate system of 
roads connecting well-built towns, from the elegant villas 
and baths, and all the other evidences of Roman civilization, 
that the Britons at large had lost all their national traits, 
including their language. The facts are against such a 
theory. The Welsh language shows traces of having 
yielded but slightly to the influence of Latin, as only 500 
or 600 words can be proved to have been borrowed from 

* Deseriptio KamhrUB^ Bk. i. ch. 17 : " Non urbe, non vioo, non 
castris cohabitant ; Bed quasi solitarii silvis inluerent. In quamm 
[eifldem] margine non palatia magna, non [a/, nee] Bumptnosas et 
saperflnas lapidnm csBmentiqne stracturas [in altnm erigere], vernm 
tecta viminea, nsibna annuls sufficientia, medico tarn labore quam 
Bumptu connectere mos est." — Works (Bolls Edition), tI. 200-1. (The 
words simply bracketed are not in all the MSS.) — £d. 
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that language; and many of these are ecclesiastical terms. 
It has been said, in fact, that the only foreign inflaence 
which had modified to any appreciable extent the language, 
the laws, or the customs of the Britons was that which 
had been exercised by the Church. It is a moot point as 
to when the Christian religion first made its way into 
Britain ; but it is supposed to have been nominally at least 
triumphant before the end of the fifth century. The 
British Church distinguished itself by a vigorous indepen- 
dence in the matter of certain rites and customs in respect 
to which the Boman pontiffs were anxious to obtain a 
Catholic uniformity. Augustine is sent to require their 
submission on these points, one of which is the mode of 
calculating the date of Easter, the other a peculiar form 
of tonsure. The British bishops meet Augustine on the 
frontier, and refuse their submission, accordinjg to the well- 
known story, because he remains seated on their appearance, 
thereby showing an un-Christian arrogance which disquali- 
fies him from being their primate. They will have nothing 
to do with him, not even will they join in a mission to 
spread the Gospel among the Angles.^ Between the lines 
of the narrative is to be seen a stubborn national spirit 
which was largely anti-Catholic in its tendencies. Bede 
remarked that the Britons were accustomed to hold as 
nought the religion of the Christian Angles, and treated 
them just as if they were heathens. We shall find the 
same traits in the Breton church a century or two later ; an 
indication of relationship corroborative of the migration. 

For some documentary evidence of the fact of the migra- 
tion let us consult the pages of Oildas. By his own account 
he was born in the year of the battle of Mount Badon, the 
date of which was 493, according to M. de la Borderie's 

* Bede, Hist. Ecel, ii. 2 {Man. Hist, Brit., 150). 
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compatation/ His father was Caonus or Caw^ a prince of 
the Strathclyde Britons, who held his conrt in Areclata^ 
somewhere on or near the river Clyde/ Gildas was sent, 
when seven years old, to the monastery of St. lUtnd or 
Llanilltyd Fawr, where he was the fellow-papil of Samson, 

* See M. de la Borderie's admirable paper in Bevue Oeltique, vi. 
1-13. And see note 1 on p. 70, aupra, and note 9 on p. 76, infra. — Ed. 

' Arecluta becomes in later Welsh Arglud, which gave its name to 
the Suva Arglvd, mentioned in the nnprinted Hiatoria Meriadoci in 
MS. Cott., Fanstina, B. yi. (written in the early fourteenth centoiy). 
Arglud means 'on (or opposite) the Clyde.' If Mr. Skene's very 
probable identification of Mona Bannaue with the last element of the 
place-name Oarm/uwnock, near Glasgow, is correct, and the mona itself 
identical with the Cathkin Hills, then Caw's kingdom was placed by 
Welsh tradition in the modem Renfrewshire ; for in a legend found 
in the Life of 8t Cadoe (see oapibro'British Saints, p. 58) Caw's 
kingdom is placed ultra moniem Bannaue (see Skene's ^our Books, 
i. 173-4). That the Mons Ba/nnauc formed an important political 
frontier is shown both by the above passage, where {G.-B, Saints, 
p. 56) St. Cadoc is said to have come to a certain city citra montem 
Bannaue, and by the passage of Oorchan Maelderio (Skene's Four 
Books, ÌL 101 ; and cf. p. 65 top) where " a son of Cian " is said to be 
" from beyond Bannawg.'* 

Gildas' father is called Nau rex Scotia by Caradoc of Llancarvan 
(§'l), Navus Bex Pictorum (answering to the Gau Pritdin of the Life of 
St. Gadoe,sup. cit.) by another life, Gan rex Albania (leg. Gau) by John 
of Tinmonth, as given in Capgrave's Nova Legenda Anglia, to. 156*, 
and Gaunus (probably a mistake for Gauu-nis, i.e., Gaw-us) by the 
monk of Bhais ; in Welsh he is always called Gaw or Gadw, but the 
latter form seems due to a confusion with the distinct name Gadwy 
or Gado (see note 5 on p. 89, infra). As for the form Nau, there 
is no doubt that such a name existed in Welsh and Irish ; bat here 
it is probably a mistake in transcribing Kau, a name which occurs 
under the older form Gavo on the Llanfor stone. It is not clear how 
Caw got the name of " Caw of Twrcelyn " (in Anglesey), which is found 
in Hanesyn Hen, pp. 12-13, 46-7, where are also given the names 
of his seventeen or twenty-one children, some of them daughters, and 
many of them commemorated as saints in Anglesey. Caradoc gives 
him twenty-four sons, but the monk of Rhuis only mentions four of 
his children besides Gildas, three of whom, however, were saints in 
Anglesey. — Ed. 
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Paal Aareli&n^ Maglorias, Lunarias^ and oar national saint, 
Dewi, all of whom, except the last, are prominent in Brittany 
as bishops or preachers. Daring the life-time of Gildas the 
Saxons were gradually stretching their dominion to the Dee 
and the Severn ; and aboat the middle of the sixth centary 
the Comaviiy whose territory lay between the Dee and 
Severn^ and the Damnonii, who held the present counties 
of Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset, were beginning to feel 
the pressure of the invading bands." M. Loth seems rather 
to have anticipated the date, for he holds that these tribes 
were attacked as early as the year 509. It is trae that the 
battle of Mount Badon, fought in 498, marks a high point 
in the tide of the Saxon advance. At that moment the 
heathen invaders must have made an inroad right across the 
territory of the Durotriges, towards the eastern border of the 
Dumnonii; but their defeat threw them back for fifty years.' 
The battles of Searoburh (Old Sarum), Beran-byrig (Barbury 
Hill, near Swindon), and Deorham (Dyrham, near Bath), 
took place in the second half of the sixth century.^ Gildas 
could not, therefore, have seen the conquest of even the 
central parts of S. Britain. But he had probably seen 
many fugitives from the east, and learned from them the 
overwhelming character of the invasion, and the direful- 
ness of its accompaniments. In the De Excidio he com- 
miserates the Bufferings of his people, while upbraiding 

^ See note 1 on p. 70, supra. 

* See note 1 on p. 70, supra. Meant Badon was probably Bad- 
bury Hill in Dorsetshire, not very far from the coast. It is nearly 
if not qnite impossible, for phonetic reasons, that Mons Badonis can 
now be represented (as Mr. Skene thought) by Bouden (or Buden) 
Hill in Linlithgowshire. — Ed. 

^ In 552, 556, and 577 respectively. Before the last battle was 
the battle of Bedford, in 571, which is said to have given the English 
the country between Bensington on the Thames in Berkshire and 
Leighton Buzzard (if that be the place meant by Lygeaiibyrig) in 
Bedfordshire. — Ed . 
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them for the vices for which those sufferings were a 
divinely ordained penalty. Gildas gives a short history 
of Britain, the value of which is much diminished by his 
own confession that he has to depend upon information 
obtained over the sea, '* transmarina relatio/' because the 
ancient writings of his country (if there were any^ he doubt- 
fully adds) had either been burnt by the enemy, or had been 
carried far away in the fleet of the exiles.^ This mention 
of *' exiles '' tallies with another passage in the De Excidio 
which runs as follows :^-'' Some of these miserable survivors 
of the British nation were caught in the mountains and 
slaughtered in their hundreds. Others, spent with hunger, 
came to the enemy and surrendered themselves as slaves 
for ever ; if, indeed, they were not done to death there and 
then — ^a far more gracious fate. Others made for regions 
over the sea, with a loud wailing, singing under the swelling 
sails, instead of a time-song, the refrain ' Thou hast given 
us like sheep [appointed] for meat, and hast scattered us 
among the nations/ '^ ' 

' Gildas, Histaria, § 4: "Igitnr . . . ilia tamen [oZ. tantnm] 
proferre conabor in medium, qnsB temporibns imperatomm Bo- 
manomm et passa est et aliis intalit civibus loDge positis mala; 
quantum tamen potuero, non tam ex Bcriptnris patriss Bcriptoramve 
monimentis,— qnippe qu8B, vel si qua faerint, aut ignibuB hoBtinm 
eznsta, ant oivinm exsilii [al, exsnlum] classe longins deportata, non 
oompareant [al, comparent], — qnam transmarina relatione, qnsB, crebris 
irmpta intercapedinibas, non satis claret." It will be seen that Gildas 
here only refers to events which took place under the Roman emperors, 
not to events with which he was contemporary or nearly so. — Ed. 

' Gildas, Sisloria, § 25. The quotation is from Psalm xliv. 11 of 
the Authorized Version (= xliii. 12 of the Vulgate), and the original 
of the passage is as follows : " Itaque nonnnlli miserarum reliqniamm 
in montibus deprehensi acervatim jngnlabantur ; alii fame confecti 
accedentes, manns hostibns dabant in levnm servitnri, si tamen non 
continnò trucidarentur, qnod altissimn grati» stabat in loco; alii 
transmaxinas petebant regiones, cum ululatu magno ceu celeusmatis 
vice, hoc modo sub velomm sinibns cantantes : ' Dedisti nos tanquam 
oves escarum, et in gentibus dispeisisti nos, Deus.' Alii [a] mon- 
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These passages give a direct testimony to the fact that 
there was a migration in consequence of the Saxon inroads ; * 
but it was not in accordance with Grildas's general style to 
specify the land to which his coantrymen had fled. He avoids 
proper names as a rule ; and the details which conld be veri- 
fied by means of other accounts are scarce in his writings. 

Taking up the slight sketch of his life which we com-* 

menced^ Gildas remained at Llanilltyd until he was fifteen 
years of age. He then (says one of his biographers, the 
monk of Bhuis) went to Oaul, and after seven years' sojourn 
in that country he returned to Britain with a great pile of 
books ; for he had been imbued by his master Hltud, him- 

tanÌB collibuB, minacibus prsaraptis vallati [aL vallatis] et densissi- 
mis saltibus, marinisqne [al, marisque] mpibas vitam, saspecta [oZ. 
stispectam] semper mente» credentes, in patria licet trepidi per- 
gtabant."— Ed. 

* See note 1 on p. 70, and pp. 74-7, supra. Additional eridence of 
the migration is fnmished by Gildas' contemporary Procopins, who 
obvionsly means some part of Britain by Brittia, thongh he dnplicates 
the island into two, Brittia and Brettania ; possibly by the former he 
meant Lower, by the latter Upper, Britain, and believed the Bristol 
Channel to be a sea dividing the two. The following is the passage 
of Procopins referred to, taken from Mon, Hist, Brit, Izxziv. : Bpir- 
riav Ò€ Tfjv vrja-ov €Ôyrj rpla noKvavSpamOTara t^ovtrC fiaa-iktvc T€ cIp 
avTotv €Káar<û (<f)€(rTr}K€v, ovofiara de jcf îrac roíç €$v€<ri rovroic 'AyyiXoi 
r€ Kai ^pitraovtc Koi oc Trj vfio'ti^ ófiùtwfioi BpÍTT<ûV€s' T0(ravT7j dc ^ tŵì^ 
tS>u i6vS>v froKvav6p€ùfttia <f>aiV€rai oZtrcL^ &aT€ àvà nav €tos Kara voXkooc 
€v6€v8t fierapiaTafjLtvoif ^vv yvvai^ «at iraia-iv, cr ^payyovs x<úpovfTiV, ol 
dc avrovr (voiKtCovo-iv cr yrjç rrjs (r(f>€Tépaç ttiv (prjfjurrtpav ooKova-av tlvat, 

" Three very numerous nations possess Brittia, over each of which 
a king presides ; which nations are named Angili, Fhrissones, and 
those snrnamed fi'om the island, Brittones ; so great indeed appears 
the fecundity of these nations, tbat every year vast numbers, migrat- 
ing thence with their wives and children, go to the Franks, who colonize 
them in such places as seem the most desert parts of their country." 

Presumably Procopins refers to the Bajocassini Saxoiies (see 
Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, v. 26, x. 9) or Saxons of 
Bayeux, who were settled there before 578. Is it possible that any 
of these Saxon colonies of early France were in any way the result of 
reverses of the Saxons in S.W. Britain, by which they were driven 
out of lands that they had conquered P — En. 
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self a renowned scholar^ with an insatiable thirst for know-r 
ledge^ which he had apparently gone abroad to gratify. 

In following the remainder of Gildas's career we have to 
choose between two distinct lives^ one written by Caradoc 
of Llancarvan in the twelfth centnry^ the other by a monk 
of Bhnis (near Yannes, in Brittany) in the eleventh. 
Caradoc relates that Gildas undertook the charge of the 
monastery at Nantcarvan for a year at the request of Cadoo 
the abbot. At the expiration of that time they agree to live 
a secluded life for a season^ and Gildas establishes himself 
on a small island called Bonech^ Cadoc on another close by 
called Echni;' these are identified as the islands now 

* " Bonech ei Echni " is tbe reading of tbe ISth-century text of 
Garadoc's Ufe of Qildcu, in the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
MS. No. czzxLx., which Stevenson, taking his text from the Bumey 
MS. 310, written in 1381 (at least a centnry later than the Corpns 
MS.), collated with another MS. of the 16th centnry (Boyal MS. 13 
B. vii.), thonght it nnnecessarj to collate on account (he says) of the 
close agreement of the C.C.C.C. MSS. with the texts nsed by him ! 

The C.C.C.C. MS. (for facsimile copies of most of the proper names 
in which we are indebted to the Eev. F. L. Denman, of C.C.C.C. 
and of Onndle, Northants) reads (besides Echni for Echin, § 9) 
maritimam for marttoTncmeam (§ 4) of the printed text, Triftmi for 
Ihifini (§4; = Triphunma/p CTZo/rt, Harl. MS. 3859 in YCymmrodor, 
ix. 171) ; Mynau for Äfinau (§ 5 ; = Welsh Manato) ; lerosolÌTìiam for 
Hierosolÿw^m (§ 7) ; Gualioum for Quallia'm (§ 7) ; Chialie . Oildaf 
(aic) for WalliiB, Gildas (§ 9) ; Melnobs for Melvds {§§ 10, 11); Ouen- 
nimar for Quennuva/r (§ 10 ; for Chiennimar read Ouenuimar = 
€hoen(h)to2/far) ; Comuhie et IXbnenie for the loathsome gibberish 
Corwnbia et DilmenÙE {§ 10 ; Dibnenie =: ^Dibnennie, for an older 
*I}ihnenti»e = D^neint) ; Qlastigberi (with the e inserted above the 
line) for Gleêtingheri, and Olastigheria for Olastiberia (§ 14). Lastly, 
the verses given in a note on ÿ 13 as concluding the Life in Arch- 
bishop Ussher's MSS. also conclude it in the C.C.C.C. MS., but read 
Nancarbanensis for Lcmcarbanensis, emendat for emendetf and illi 
for ille (which last won't scan). All the above readings of the printed 
text (exclusive of the verses) purport to be those of the Bumey MS., 
except GinentMivar, which is from the Boyal MS. (the Bumey MS. 
here reading Qtiennimar with the Corpus MS.), and Gualliam, for 
which the Bumey MS. has Galliam, 
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known as Steep Holm and Flat Holm, near the sontb coast 
of Glamorgan. Gildas, spending His time in prayer and 
fasting, Ì3 so unfortunate as to attract the attention of a 
band of pirates^ who rob Him of His servants and His Humble 
furniture^ and make His further residence on that desolate 
spot impossible. He takes refuge, not at Nantcarvan, as 
one would have expected, but in the much more distant 
monastery of Ynys Gutrin (Glastonbury), where He 
died some time after. In Caradoc's narrative there 
are some interesting notices of King Arthur, which show 
Him in rather an unheroic, if not in a commonplace 
aspect. This is in favour of the antiquity of the materials 
from which Caradoc derived his account,' but the finale is 

From tbe above it may be gathered how far Mr. Joseph Steven- 
Bon's statement of the close agreement of the Corpus and Bumey 
MSS. of the Life is a true statement ; and how far the enunoiation 
of snch statement is consistent with the hypothesis that he had 
himself ever looked at the Corpus MS. 

The Corpas MS. agrees with the Barney MS. in reading Pepidiodic 
(§ 4i), H-ueil {§ 5), cadentia and Chiennimar (§ 10), and Ynisguérin 
(ýl4). 

We may add that Eclmi is the reading of the MS. in the 
passage printed in lÁh. Land., p. 127; and that Ronech (Flat 
Holme), which seems to stand for Honec, i.e., * (The Isle) of 
Seals,' is called " (insula) Sore ** in the Life of 8t Malo (preserved 
in Boyal MS. 13. A. x., of the 11th century, and Bodley MS. 535), 
chap. 12, and ''insula quaa Beoric nominatur " in Florence of Worcester 
under the year 915 {Mon, Hist Brit., 570d) ; the corresponding 
passage in the C.C.C.C. MS. of the Saxon Chronicle calls the island 
Bradan-relic, a name also occurring in another MS. of the Chronicle 
under the year 1067 as Bradanrreolic. In the first of these passages 
of the A.-8, Chronicle, the other MSS. have Steapan-reolie (i.e., 
Steep Holm) for Bradan-relic ; is this Relic or Beolic, applied to 
both the islands, like Bore and Beorig cited above, a phonetic modifi- 
cation of Bonec f Bonec would be Boneg in modem Welsh, in which 
we only have moelron for ' a seal,' though in Irish the simple rón is 
still the term in ordinary use. — Ed. 

* This antiquity is especially confirmed by the fact that he makes 
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not trnstwortliyy and is supposed to be an interpolation in 
the interests of the monastery which claimed to be the place 
of Gildas's death. The Breton biographer^ on the contrary, 
places the latter half of Gildas's life in the south of Brittany, 
where he again appears as a lover of solitude, his asylum 
this time being the island of Houat, one of a small group 
near Quiberon. He was, however, allowed to enjoy his pious 
retirement but for a short while. His fame as a saint and 

(§§ 10,11) the Mel was of gennine Welsh tradition assnme thero2e which 
in the Bomances (which mnst have been cnrrent in some shape in Cara- 
doc's age) belongs to Lancelot or Modred. Mr. Skene's statements in 
Celtic Scotland, i. 117, by which he tries to prove that the Welsh Life 
was and the Breton Life was not inflnenced by Geoffrey of Mon- 
month, are simply nntme. It is not true that the Welsh Life '* trans- 
fers Gildas* birth to Strathcljde," for the Breton Life had already 
said that he was bom in " Areclnta, which took its name from the 
river Glut" (see note 7 on p. 76 9Upra\ by which the Clwyd can 
hardly be meant, as is imagined by Mr. Skene. Nor is it true that 
the acts of the Welsh Life '' identify Gnillns [of the Breton Life], his 
father's eldest son, with Geoffrey's Howel, king of Alclyde." They 
call Cnillas (§ 5) SueU (and he is called the same in Kulhwch ac 
Ohoen, Oxford Mabinogion, 107, 109, and in Hanesÿn Hen, pp. 13, 46) ; 
and the identification of this perfectly distinct name with Hywel is due 
not to Oaradoc, but to John of Tinmouth (see Capgrave's Nova 
Legenda Anglia, fo. 156^) and to ignorant transcribers of or commen- 
tators on Garadoc. Nor was Geoffrey's Howel '* king of Alclyde ; " 
his only connection with that place was that he stayed there whilst 
invalided, and was besieged there by the Picts and Scots (Bk. ix. 
chaps. 3, 5) ; and he is always called by Geoffrey (see ix. 12, 16, 19 ; 
X. 6; xi. 1) the king or dnke of the Armorican Britons. He 
was (ix. 2) the son of a certain Dubricius king of Brittany, 
and Arthur's nephew and companion in arms, and his death is not 
mentioned ; whereas Garadoc's Huail was son of Caw, and killed by 
Arthur in the Isle of Man, a place not mentioned in connection with 
Geoffrey's Howel. So much for Mr. Skene's special pleading. If 
" Howel " is identifiable with any figure of genuine Welsh tradition, 
it is with Hywel ab Emyr Llydaw. We may add that in Kulhwch, 
p. 109, we are told of tbe cause of the quarrel between Huail and 
Arthur ; and that Geoffrey does not so much as mention either Huail 
or Caw. — Ed. 

TOL. XL 
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scholar had preceded him ; and he was induced to come to 
the mainland, where, on the peninsula of Bhuis, his first 
monastery was founded.' This was, there is no doubt, a 
copy of similar institutions in Britain. The buildings of a 
British monastery are supposed to have been of wood. The 
church, refectory, and the other offices, with the monks' 
cabins, each of which was separate, formed a quadrangle, 
while in the interior of the enclosure was situated the 
abbot's residence on a slight elevation. The whole was 
surrounded by a rampart and fosse, and at some distance 
were scattered some smaller cabins for solitary retirement, 
when such was desired for a season. To erect a monastery 
was not a work of expense or difficulty, and there is no 
occasion for surprise in the frequency of these institutions 
and the large number of monks contained in some of them, 
as in the well-known example of Bangor Is Coed.® Gildas 
died at the island of Houat in 570, after an active life, 
which was not by any means confined to the narrow sphere 
of the monastery which he founded at Bhuis. Other estab- 
lishments in the west, as well as in the south of Brittany 
claim him as a founder, and he is the patron saint of several 
churches which bear his name. 

This solitary case of a Briton passing over to the Armo- 
rican peninsula does not go far towards establishing the 
fact of an extensive migration ; but Gildas was not a 
pioneer. He found a strong colony of Britons already 
established in a district which came afterwards to be known 
as BrO'Waroch, from Waroc or Waroch, a chieftain who 
was renowned for his successful resistance to the Franks. 
Waroch's kingdom, or comté, was originally of small dimen- 

' Now St. Gildas-de-Bhais. In Breton Gildas is called Owellcu. — 
Ed. 

" See Bede, Hist. Eccl., ii. 2, where he states that the monastery 
there was said to have been divided into seven portionea, none of 
them containing less than 300 monks. — Ed. 
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sions, stretching from the river Ellé to the inlet known as 
Morbihan or ' The Little Sea ' ; but under his aggfressive 
rale its bounds were pushed eastwards as far as the Loire. 

The dialect spoken in some parts of the district of 
Guerande (on the right bank of the Loire, near its mouth) 
is still Vannetais Breton.' Gregory of Tours (in his 
Historia Francorum, written about the end of the sixth 
century) gives an account of Waroch's exploits, which may 
be assigned to the last quarter of the sixth century.^ In 
the Breton life of Gildas the saint has relations with a 
prince named Waroch, whose identity with the above hero 
is not quite certain, as the latter seems to have flourished 
a little too late to have been contemporaneous with 
Gildas. 

M. Loth thinks it probable that the colonists of Bro- 
waroch might have come from Wales.* The Vannetwis 
dialect differs from those spoken in Cornouaille, Leon, and 
Tréguier in having, among other peculiarities, the form of 
comparison in -^t which is also found in Welsh.** On the 
neighbouring island of Belle-Isle there is a parish called 
Bangor.* 

' The allnnon is to the Breton of the Bonrg de Batz, still spoken 
by a few hundred people isolated in the midst of a French-speaking 
population ; no other Breton is now spoken south of the river Yilaine 
or in the department of Loire-Inférieure. — Ed. 

' See Historia Francarum, v. 26 (a.d. 578), ix. 18 (a.d. 687), 
X. 9, 11 (a.d. 690), for his exploits. In x. 9 he offers his ** nepos" as 
a hostage, and places his son Canao in command of an army ; at v. 16 
(a.d. 677) his father Macliavus' death is mentioned. (See, too, 
Gregory's Liber in Gloria Martymm, 60.) Gildas died in 670. — Ed. 

' It has been suggested with some probability that Riothiraus' 
12,000 Britons, or some of them, were the original settlers in the 
Vannetais, or rather in the neighbourhood of Guerande (Ghoeifi-ran)» 
—Ed. 

■* See F Gymmrodor, ix. 272-8. 

' We may here mention that there is no evidence known to us that 
Bangor was in genuine Welsh a generic term for a monastery of any 

o 2 
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All the direct historical evidence bearing on the migra- 
tion comes to ns through the lives of saints. The oldest 
MSS. giving these are not older than the tenth century^ 
leaving a considerable gap to be bridged ; but some of them 
can be proved^ or at least strongly presumed^ tb have been 
copied from much more ancient docaments, so that we are 
practically brought within reach of the actual events de- 
scribed. One mark of the antiquity of the matter as 
opposed to the age of the transcription may be the form 
assumed by the proper names in the MS. It is known 
when the p, k and t were first softened, when the final vowel 
in the first part of a compound word was dropped. If a 
MS. gives Catoc for Oadog, or ArthimcLglua for Arthmail, 
the date may be asserted to be prior to the eighth century.^ 

sort. No use of the word in this sense can be found before the com- 
paratively late class of documents of which so many are printed in 
the lolo M88. ; nor was bangor (in this sense) the only word that the 
writers of those and similar documents, who apparently lived between 
1500 and 1700, deliberately concocted and added to the Welsh lan- 
guage. The last part of Bangor (a name which occurs four times 
in Wales, and sometimes, as on the Teifi and Bheidol, at places where 
no monasteries are known to have eiisted) is believed by Professor 
Bhys to be from the same source as the Irish cuirim * I pat or place.' 
The word bangor, in the sense of ' the top row of wattles in a wattled 
fence/ is still in use under the form mangors (with the English plural 
termÌDation) at Gwynfe in Carmarthenshire, and from it is derived 
a verb bangori, also in use there, but corrupted by false analogy into 
hlan-gori. These words are unknown near Llandovery, where pleth- 
wrysg or pleth y uorysgen is used for bangor or mangors. — Ed. 

^ In Britain these names in -maglus must have been pronounced 
-mail by the time of Bede, who died in 734, for in the eighth -century 
MSS. of his works (Hist. EccL, ii. 2) we find the form Brocmail for 
a name which is written Brohomagli on the stone at Yoelas. 

An older form of the name Briafael (see note 6 on p. 92, infira) 
than any hitherto recorded occurs on a stone discovered last autumn 
at Chesterholm on the Roman wall, and reading " Brigomaglos iacit 
. . . cus,'' figured in the Proceedings of the Newoastle-on-Tyne 
Antiquarian Society, vol. iv. (1889), p. 172, whence the cut is re- 
produced in Bevue Geltiqtte, zi. 844. The name occurs in a later form 
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By this kind of test the cartulaires of Bedon and Landé- 
venuec are found to possess a special value.^ The 
Oartulaire de Landsvennec is chiefly interesting in contain- 
ing the life of Winnaloë^ or Gwennolé.* It was composed 

in the inscription on the stone at Llahdj&elog Fach in Breconshire, 
"Briamail Flon." Another later-Old- Welsh form was Bramail, 
occurring in a ninth-centary entry in the Book of 8t, Chad at Lich- 
field and also in the Liber La/nckbvensis, the exact modem con- 
tinnator of which is fonnd in 8t Bra/veVs, the local pronunciation of 
St. Briavel's in Gloucestershire. The modem Hterary form Briafael 
occurs in the name of a place called Kelli Uriauael^ mentioned in the 
JSnglynion y Beddau (Black Book of Ca/rmarthen, to. 34% Skene's 
Four Books, ii. 82). 

As to these forms -magi and -mail, cL also note 2 on pp. 246-7 of 
Y Oytnmrodor, vol. x, — Ed. 

' I have had the opportunity of looking at the printed editions of 
these MSS. through the kindness of a fellow- Gymmrodor. Mr. 
Llywarch Beynolds, of Merthyr, who has also placed me under a great 
ohiigation by lending me nearly all the other books which I have used. 

* It is not generally known that there is a church possibly dedicated 
to this saint in Wales, viz., Wonastow, near Monmouth (locally pro- 
nounced Winnaatow), anciently (see lAber La/ndavenw, p. 191) 
called Lawnguarui (that, or Lannguariu, is the reading of the MS., 
though the printed text alters it into Lann Gungarui), and still called 
in Welsh, by one of the few remaining Welsh-speaking natives of 
central Monmouthshire, Llcmwarrw; thus the English would appear 
to have preserved the first, the Welsh the last part of the saint's 
name. In his Additional Notes to the Liber Landavensis (p. 11, top), 
the late Mr. Thomas Wakeman says that '* Wonostow is called in old 
writings Llanwarrow, Walwaristow, Wonewalstow, and Owenstow ; " 
we think, however, that the last name is equivalent to the Otoenstowiie 
of Additional Charter 7156 at the British Museum, and an English 
translation of the well-known Treowent near Wonastow. Lomn Quorboe 
(the place on whose name Mr. Wakeman's note is written. Lib. Lcmd., 
16^-A) is certainly not Wonastow ; it is in Erging, not in G-went 
uwch Coed, Quorboe being a scribal error for Chuyrboe, and the place 
meant being the church of Qarway in Herefordshire, spelt Garewy 
in what is described as a continuation of Matthew of Westminster in 
Boyal MS. 14, C. vi., fo. 255% col. 2, where one " Thomas de Qarewy 
iuxta Grossum Montem " (i.e., Grosmont) and his brother Stephen 
are mentioned. In modern Hterary Welsh the name Chirboe would be 
Owffwy. — Ed. 
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aboat 880 a.d. by a monk called Wrdisten. He is very 
particular to state that he has copied whatever seemed to 
him most accurate and trustworthy in *' memorials left by 
our fathers of worthy and venerable memory/' and that he 
has discarded all old wives' fables. His standard of what 
constitutes fable is not ours, but we can give him credit for 
speaking the truth according to his lights^ and this cannot 
be said of most monkish biographers. 

Wrdisten expressly states that it was a matter of common 
belief in his time that the Britons came to Armorica during 
the Saxon invasion, and in consequence of it, and of another 
calamity^ the plague, which was simultaneously ravaging 
the unhappy island. He largely quotes Gildas, and sup- 
plies the missing link in the narrative of the latter ; for he 
mentions the countries to which the refugees repaired, viz., 
his own country, the lesser Britain, Ireland, and the Belgian 
territory : but very few went to the two last, '* pauci et 
multo paucL" 

It appears from the life of Winualoë that this saint 
founded the monastery of Landevennec, and was the son of 
a certain Fracan, one of the kings of the isle of Britain, who 
landed with his family at Brehec, near the present town of 
St. Brieuc. He established in the neighbourhood, which 
was covered with forests and quite uninhabited, a little 
collection of homesteads, to which was given the name of 
Plou Fragan. It should be remarked that the word plou, 
which is the equivalent of the Welsh plwyf,^ is not found 
in any Welsh or Cornish place-names, but in Brittany over 
200 parishes are designated by names which commence with 
it. They were all probably formed by petty princes, who 
brought with them their families and dependents — the 
elements of a small patriarchal society. By degrees these 

7 It is a loan-word from Lat. plehs^ plehis. — Ed. 
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woald unite and form a comté or kingdom for greater 
security. 

Fragan and bis wife Gwen (to return to Wrdisten's 
account) had two sons^ and as the colony prospered, the 
worthy couple desired to have a third son in order to 
express the figure of the Holy Trinity. The pious wish was 
soon granted. The representative of the Third Person was 
Winualoë, the future founder of the abbey of Landeyennec. 
When he reached the age of manhood he crossed over Dom- 
nonia with eleven companions, to the edge of the inlet now 
known as the Bade de Brest ; and there on a small island he 
founded his abbey, called, according to M. de la Borderie, 
Lan^tevenec, because of its well-sheltered site." 

The biographer, in completing the account of Winualoë's 
career, introduces the reader to the third of the divisions 
of Brittany, Comubia, now Comouaille^ of which Grallon 
was the first king. Grallon comes to visit Winnaloë when 
the fame of the saint had reached him. The interview 
convinces him so thoroughly of Winualoë's saintliness and 
spiritual insight, that he constitutes him his guide and 
mentor for the rest of his life, and supports him in organiz- 
ing an ecclesiastical system through Gornouaille. Hence 
ultimately the diocesan district, which has for its centre the 
present cathedral city of Quimper ( = Cyrnmer).^ 

* *' Lan, église on monastere; tevenj abri; le locus aprìcuè de 
Wrdisten n^en est que la tradnction." But "apricus" conveys 
almost the opposite meaning to ' sheltered,' viz., ' open to the sun- 
shine/ and this sense would, as Mr. Phillimore points out to me, be 
given by the Welsh iywÿnnog. 

' Keme in modem Breton ; but the old form (answering to Cornish 
CumoWt Old- Welsh Comou, later Comeu) survives in the French 
name of the little town of Ooncameau, called in Breton Conk K o ri h e 
presumably to contrast it with Le Conquet, near Brest, which they 
call Oonk Leon, — ^Eb. 

^ From the meeting of the Odet and the Steir in the city; so 
Ì^imperlé is for Kemper Ellè^ being situate at the meeting of the 
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M. de la Borderie wishes to prove that Fracan was one 
of the early settlers, and rests his case upon the following 
quotation from Wrdisten : — " Inter haec antem vir quidam 
illustris . . ., nomine Fracanns, Cathonii regis Britannici viri 
secundam seculnm famosissimi consobrinas, . . . Armori- 
cam, rate conscensa, aggreditur, enatato cam pancis ponto 
Britannico, tellurem/' ' From the context it would appear 
that *' inter haec ** must refer to the Saxon invasion and the 
pestilence which accompanied it. The emigration com- 
menced, therefore, according to M. de la Borderie, about 
450-70 ; for he identifies the plague with one which, from 
Gildas's account, appears to have followed the attacks of 
the Picts and Scots, and not with the plague of 545. The 
ground is here rather uncertain, for MM. de la Borderie 
and Loth both make a point of the connection between the 
names Cornuhia and Domnonia and the names of the British 
tribes similarly designated. It is assumed, since the 
northern and western divisions of Brittany bore these titles, 
that they must have been colonized by the Comavii and 
Dumnonii respectively.* As has been shown in an earlier 

Ellé and Isole, the united stream or estuary below the conflnenoe 
being known as the Laita. The word Kemper is, we believe, now 
completely obsolete in the Breton language, where, according to the 
dictionaries, aber would be used for a cymmer, or confiaence of two 
approximately equal streams. — Ed. 

' See the quotation given from the Cartulary of Lcmdevennec by 
the late M Le Men in Arch. Camb, for 1864 (3rd Series, vol. x.), 
p. 41. This saint's Life has been printed from this and other MSS. 
in the Analecta Bollandiana, vol. vii. ; one of the MSS. is in the 
British Museum (Oott. Otho D. viii., fos. 86»»-96'), and reads (fo. 87', 
col. 1) Cathauij in the passage quoted above. — Ed. 

' Professor Rhys once told us that he suspected the true form to 
be Cornovii; a sepulchral slab to one Coarnovia, found at Ilkley, is 
figured in the Journal of the British ArclueologiccU Association, xl. 
424 (part iv., 1884). 

It seems to us a far-fetched hypothesis to assume that Cornouaille, 
or Kerne, took its name from the almost entirely inland tribe of the 
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part of the paper/ the above tribes coald not have felt the 
stress of thç Saxon invasion before the middle of the sixth 
century at the earliest. Yet Grallon is described by 
Wrdisten as " Moderator Comubiorum." 

The Britons living in the east and south-east of the 
island might have commenced to take refuge in Armorica 
any time after 450 a.d. The migration probably took 
place in successive waves. The Dumnonii and Comavii, 
having the longest warnings were able to leave Britain more 
nearly in tribal formation than their predecessors^ and^ 
arriving perhaps in stronger numbers, at once established 
their predominance in the districts which bore their names. 
As for Wrdisten's use of these names, it was possibly deter- 
mined by the habit of his own time, so that Fracan^s place 
in the migration may still be preserved.' 

Camavii, when opposite Brittany there was the seafaring population 
of Cemifw or Cornwall. The imcritical stuff which M. de la 
Borderie talks about the Welsh Triads in his Lm Veritablea Prophéiies 
de Merlin shows that he can't have studied them ; if he had, he would 
have seen that Penryn Awstin or Aust Cliff (spoken of in one of 
them as being opposite Aber Taroci, or the mouth of the Troggy 
Brook in Monmouthshire) is there defined as being in Cemyw, See 
Bed Book Triad No. 56, in Y Cymmrodor, iii. 61, vii. 131 ; Triad 
No. zxiii. of the Hengwrt MSS. 54-536 collection (see Skene's Four 
Booke, ii. 458-60). This looks rather as if Cemyw or *Gomovia 
was the ancient name for the whole promontory south of the Severn 
estuary and west of Gloucester. 

We think that we need not invoke the conquests of the West Saxons 
to account for the earlier stages of the Breton migration. The in- 
cursions and devastations of the Saxons, Ficts, and Scots began in 
A.D. 360 ; and these, coupled with the break-up of the Roman Empire 
and the withdrawal from Britain of the Roman forces, must have 
caused a break-up of the social organization over all or most of the 
more civilized parts of Britain. Then, as to actual war, what did the 
non-Romanized inhabitants of Britain ever do but cut each other's 
throats whenever they had no common enemy to contend against or 
were not kept under by some very strong hand P — Ed. 

^ See p. 70 supra^ and note 1 thereon ; also pp. 74 — 7, supra. 

' Prof. Renan, when he received the members of the Cambrian 
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Wales seoms to have prodaced a plentif al supply of saints 
and bishops in those days, and could afford to export a 
surplus to the newly-formed colony of Britons in Armorica. 



Arcbaaological Association at his house at Perros Goirec in August, 
1889, informed tbem that his ancestors came over with Fracan ; and 
he named Cardigan as the quarter from which they hailed, on what 
grounds it did not appear. [See Arch, Camb., 5th Series, Tol. vii. 
(No. 26), p. 171. 

M. BenaD can have had no solid grounds for his assertion. The 
saint who came from Ceredigion or Cardigan (he is called CoriticianuB 
regionis indigena ; see Analecta Bollandiana, ii. 161, &c.} was St. 
Brieac. Bat Fracan is stated in the extract from St. Winwalwy's 
Life given supra (p. 88), to have been cousin to a king called 
Cathouiug, who is certainly identical with Cadwy the son of G^eraint, 
who ruled in South- Western Britain, not Wales. He is mentioned — 

(1) In the Life of St. Carantoc (or Carannog), where {Camhro- 
British Saints, p. 99) it is said, apropos of an episode relating to the 
foundation of Crantock church in Cornwall, that " at that time Cato 
and Arthur ruled in that country, living at Dindraithov," a place 
known from Cormac*s Glossary, s.v. Mug-eime, to have been in 
Cemyw. Dirtdraithov is the reading of the MS. (Cott., Vesp. A. xiv., 
fo. 93**), misprinted Dindrarthou; it is the Gair Draitou of the 
Nennian Catalogue of Cities (see Y Gymmrodor, ix. 183), and 
Cormac calls it Dinn Tradui (= the Welsh Dindrasthioy), 

(2) In the Genealogy of St. Hitmoc (" ex MS. S. Vedasti," believed 
now to be in the public library at Arras), quoted by Dom Morice, 
Preuves, i. col. 211, where he is called Cathovfilius Gerentonis. 

(3) In No. X. of the genealogies from Jesus Coll. MS. 20 (F 
Gymmrodor, viii. 86), where he is called Gado mob Gereint mab 
Erhin; Cado's son Peredur, there mentioned, seems to appear in 
Kulhwch ac Oltoen (Oxford Mabinogion, 108, 2) under the strange 
guise of Berth Mab Kado, where we suspect the scribe had before 
him some such form as (i or o) hereth*, the -ur being expressed by th^ 
usual contraction for those letters. 

(4) In the same tale (106, 21) and in Brevddwyd Rhonahwy (159, 
27) he appears in ac Adwy mab Gereint^ a scribe's error in transcribing 
a Gadwy m. G. 

(5) In No. 90 of the Triads collected from various MSS. by Robert 
Yanghan of Hengwrt {Myv. Arch., ii. 19, col. 1), where Gadwy (leg 
Gadwy) fab Gereint is said to have been one of the three men (a/, tho 
three in Arthur's court) who were best towards guests and strangers 
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The fact that lUtnd, the master and trainer of so many 
British ecclesiastics^ was himself born in Brittany^ may have 
determined some of them to go thither. One of the most 
illnstrions of these is Samson. While at Llanilltyd he is 
consecrated a bishop for his piety and good works^ and 
soon afterwards he received an angelic conmiand " to depart 
from the land and his kindred ; for he was predestined to 
be a magnificent founder of monasteries beyond sea^ and a 
glorious governor among the people/* He tells Dubricius, 
the Archbishop, that he has been divinely ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Armorican territory of the British race ; and the 
Archbishop consents all the more willingly (if a mutilated 
passage is correctly interpreted) because Samson knew the 
language of the country. Samson founded the monastery 
of Dol, which was soon made the centre of a diocese. 

Teilo pays a visit to Brittany, with all his clergy and 

■ 

iosp a phellenig). This Triad is not in the 13th-14th centary collections 
which are preserved to ns. 

The names Gado and Caw were early confused, as is mentioned in 
onr note 7 on p. 75 supra. Thus in Kulhwch ac Olwen Caw is 
called Kado o prydein at 123, 1, and Kaw o hryd^n at 142, 23, where 
Brydein is the usual Middle- Welsh corruptioii of Brydyn (probably 
arising from the fact that Prydein and Prydyn were or might be 
both anciently spelt Priten or Preten), Caw being correctly called 
Cau Pritdin in the Life of St. Cadoc {Cambro-British Sainie, p. 58). 
(In Skene*s Four Books, ii. 150, it seems tolerably clear that, for the 
sake of the internal rhj met prydein must be aAtered to prydin =: Pry- 
dyn, to rhyme with eidin, which certainly = Eiddyn [not Eiddin'], 
Similarly, just below, ysc6n is probably to be amended to yscyn.) 
Then, in the old Bonedd y Saint, Gwrei and Gildas are called *' the 
sons of Caw " in the Llanerch MS., in Hengwrt MS. 536, and in the 
" Book of Burgh of Mawddwy " ; but in the Hafod MS. (see Myv, 
Arck.^ ii. 25) sons of Gadw. Gado was also adopted in Welsh (com- 
paratirely late) to represent the Latin Gaio, who is called Gado 
Hen in Bed Book Triad No. 3. (See I" Cymmrodor, iii. 53 
Oxford Mabinogion, 297 ; and cf . llyuyr Gado in Skene's Four Books, 
ii. 226.)— Ed.] 
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people, to escape from the plagae, presumably that which 
ravaged the island in the middle of the sixth century, and 
returns when the danger is past. 

Cadoc's visit was also of short duration. An interesting 
account of the church of St. Cado, on a small island off the 
south coast of Brittany/ and of the memorials of the saint 
which are contained therein, will be found in Archaeologia 
Cambrends, 5th series, vol. vii. (No. 25), pp. 72-4. Maclovius ^ 
(Malo) was already bishop in the land of Gwent before he 
left these shores, and founded the monastery of Lann-Aleth.* 

^ The Breton forms of this saint's name, Cado, Gazou, Cazout, do 
not correctly represent the Welsh Cadoe, which is found in the name 
Pleticadeuc, We believe Gado and Cazou to be cut down from the 
name Catbodu (which would now be Cadfoddw in Welsh), stated in 
the chapter of the Life of 8t, Gadoc (Gambro-BriUsh SainU, p. 69) 
where the foundation of the monasterium on the island in question is 
described, to have been the name that the Bretons gave to St. 
Cadoc; the name of the island is there said to be Inis CcUhodu. 
St. Cadoc's proper name (see op, cit,, pp. 25, 27-8) was Gadfael, and 
he is regularly called so in Irish hagiological literature. (See for 
instance the Life of his disciple St. Finnian of Glonard in Golgan's 
Acta Scunctorttm HihemUBy i. 393, where will be found the remarkable 
legend, omitted in St. Cadoc's Life, of the miraculous drying up of 
the lake on whose site Llancarvan and another villa called Melboe or 
Melboi were to stand.) Gadoc is a diminutive formed from the first 
element of Gadfael (in Old- Welsh Gatmail) by the addition of the 
suffix 'OCt exactly in the same way as Brioc (now Brieuc) was formed 
from Briomaglus (now Briafael). (See note 4 on p. 84 supra.) 
Probably the Breton name for the saint dmply arose from an arbitrary 
substitution of -hoddw for -niael as the second element of his name. 

There was a life of St. Cado preserved in Brittany, which has now 
unfortunately disappeared. {Gartulary of Quimperle in the Paris 
BMiotheque Nationale, MS. No. 5283, p. 79 ; cited by Loth in his 
L* Emigration bretonne en Armorique, p. 244.) 

7 The names given in the old Lives of St. Malo are Machuttts, 
Machu, and Maclou. The exact relation between them is not clear ; 
Malo conies, of course, from the last of them. — Ed. 

^ The city of Aleth stood on the promontory, now called La Gité, 
which juts out from the town of St. Servan into the estuary of the 
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Other emigrants are PanI Aurelìan^ with his disciples Tiger- 
nomaglas and Cetomerin, Briomaglas or Briocus (St. Brieuc), 
Tntwal, Gurvaly and Ninnoc ; bnt the complete list wonld 
be lengthy. M..Loth states that all the Breton saints of 
the sixth century are either emigrants or the sons of emi- 
grants. He shows also that the Breton bishoprics, with 
the exception of Nantes, Bennes, and Yannes, were founded 
by British emigrants and developed from the monasterial 
system peculiar to Britain. These new bishops, for a con- 
siderable time, held aloof from the councils of the province, 
and behaved much in the same way as the early British 
bishops with regard to the questions of the tonsure and the 
date of Easter. There was a tendency to decline co-opera- 
tion with the dominant church, and a jealous watchfulness 
was maintained against interference with the peculiar cus- 
toms which, as it is presumed, the emigrants brought with 
them from Britain. 

As to the extent of territory which was covered by the 
settlement, it may be determined by an examination of the 
names in various parts. In tbat part of the peninsula which 
would be cut off by a line from St. Brieuc to the mouth of 
the Yilaine the place-names are Breton, and this region 
may probably be taken as corresponding with the area in 
which the Britons were so densely settled as to obliterate the 
traces of the original (rallo-Boman inhabitants, who, if not 
exterminated in the struggle for supremacy, were probably 
speedily merged in the greater mass of their conquerors.' 



Bance. On the neck of the peninsala is a church still called Noire- 
Bame-d* Aleth, The form Xidaleta (nrbs) in GeoSrej of Monmouth's 
History, xii. 4, seems to represent Giviias Aleth, or rather Ciwed Aled 
or some such form. St. Germans, in Cornwall, was also called Lann 
^/ed.— Ed. 

* It must not be inferred from this that none of the place-names 
east of this line (which suhatantially represents the boundary be- 
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It need nofc^ however, be supposed that the settlement was 
everywhere made by the force of arms. From some of the 
incidents in the lives of the saints it may be gathered that 
large tracts of country in the north aud west of Armorica 
were in a deserted condition^' and therefore presented 
favourable opportunities for the peaceful establishment of 
saints arriving with large bands of followers^ ecclesiastical 
and lay. 

To the east of the boundary given above there is a zone 
running from north to south in which the names are Gallo- 
BomaUj but show an arrested development towards the 

tween the French and Breton languages at the present day ; for the 
exact course of which see Loth's Emigration hretonne, p. 193, and 
Courson's Cartulaire de Bedon, Prolegomènes, zly.) are Breton. On 
the contrary, an examination of the large-scale French Staff Maps 
(which we have hefore us as we write, and which are on a somewhat 
smaller scale than our Ordnance Maps of one inch to the mile) 
shows us that there is an immense number of Breton place-names, 
alike of parishes, hamlets, and farms, to the east of this line. The 
Breton names of the smaller places aire very numerous just east of 
the line, and then the Breton names of all classes gradually thin out 
eastward till at length we find nothing but French place-names. 
But along the north of Brittany Breton names occur quite fifty or sixty 
miles east of the line in question. Bound Dinan and St. Malo, for 
instance (about forty miles east of the line), there is, to saj the least, 
a considerable sprinkling of pure Breton names to be found, both in 
the names of parishes (such as Pleudihen, Plcìigueneìic, Le MtnihiC' 
aur-Ba/nce) and of smaller places (such as Ooetquen, Dinard, Rote- 
neuf — correctly Boteneu, for an older Boteneuc — and another Minikie, 
near Paramé). And further to the east again, such names of parishes 
as Bos, Bos, Lanrigan, Tréméheuc, Lanhelin, and apparently Baguer, 
Plerguer, Ouguen, and Combron (the old name of Gombourg) — ^some 
of these quite sixty miles east of the present limits of Breton — tell 
their own tale. Then south of the Yilaine, Breton names abound in 
the now French-speaking districts around Guérande, where, says Loth 
{Émigrcdion hretonne, p. 193), Breton was spoken "il y a tin siècle 
ou deux"— "ED. 

^ Gf. the passage from Frocopius quoted in note 4 on page 79, 
êupra; see also p. 67, supra. — Kn. 
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ordinary North-French form.' From this it is concladed 
that the enter bonndary of the zone marks the maximum 
limit of the Breton territory, from which the Bretons were 
forced back by the Norman invasion at the commencement 
of the tenth century, and that between the two lines their 
tenure had previously been that of a conquering aristocracy, 
the cultivators of the soil being chiefly of Grallo-Boman 
extraction. 

It might be asked why the emigrants were not known as 
Cymry ; but this name is not met with in any British MS. 
older than the laws of Howel Dda, and only came into use 
after the period of the migration.' 

' The reference is to the names in -ac fonnd in snob abundance in 
the zone referred to, especially in the neigbbonrbood of Redon in the 
Bonthern portion thereof ; sncb as Messae, Tinténiac, &c., &o. These 
names are derived from the ancient Gaulish suffix -acwm; now this 
suffix Ì6 'OC in Old-Breton (and Old-Cornish), -ec or -euc in modern 
Breton (-ic in modem Cornish) ; whilst to the east of the zone where 
Breton was spoken in the ninth century it has become -é or -ay^ as 
in Mariignéy Fougeray. In Welsh it is of course -og, anciently -aiLC, 
and in the oldest monuments -öc, -äc (Loth, op. cit, p. 196-9). 

The death-blow to the Breton language in the intermediate zone 
referred to (in some parts of which we should imagine from a study 
of the place-names that the Bretons had formed at some time or 
other a really large proportion of the population) was given by the 
Norman invasion of the 10th century ; for the character and effects 
of which see Conrson's Prolegomène^, xliii. — v. 

Eastward, again, of this intermediate zone was a large tract con- 
quered by the Bretons, and forming part of Brittany in later times, 
which seems never to have been anything but Gallo-Roman in race 
and language. The western limit of the Breton language in the 
ninth century (i.e., before the Norman invasion) is represented in 
M. de Conrson's admirable map by a line extending from Donges 
on the estnaxy of the Loire to the mouth of the Couesnon. 
The greater part of the departments of lUe-et-Yilaine and Loire- 
Inférieure is outside this line. — Ed. 

* It would only be the emigrants into Brittany from Wales or 
Cumbria who could have been known by this name ; for there is no 
evidence that the name Cymry ever included the CornuA-speaking 
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It is nofc^ of coarse^ within the scope of my paper to follow 
the later fortnnes of the Lesser Britain^ nor even to toach 
upon the manner in which the several small principalities 
were bronght nnder the rnle of a single king. 

Summing np all the eYidence^ direct and indirect^ which 
has been sketched in the precedÌDg passages^ yiz.^ the ante- 
cedent probability of the migration^ owing to the peculiar 
state of the countries affected; the statements found in 
Gildas that many of his countrymen were forced to abandon 
Britain; the ancient records relating to the departure of 
individual emigrants from this side of the Channel^ and their 
arrival and settlement on the other; the similarity of* the 
tribal and national names in the fifth and sixth eentunes. 



peoples of sonth-west Britain who gave their language, and to a 
great extent their territorial names (Oemyw and Dyfneint) to modem 
Brittany. Linguistic evidence shows that the Welsh-speaking emi- 
grants into Brittany mnst have been quite a minority in the great 
mass, though of course they may have exclusively occupied certain 
districts whence their dialect was subsequently ousted by the pre- 
valent one, leaving, perhaps some, perhaps no, trace behind it in the 
grammar, phonetics, or vocabulary of the modem Breton dialects of 
the hypothetical districts in question. 

The list of the Counts of Comouaille (preserved, in various forms, 
in the Chartulary of Landevennec and elsewhere) mentions among 
them (and not among the earliest) one DiUs Heirguor (aL Hergu) 
Kembre, which seems to mean ''Diles, the ravager (= herwr) of 
Cymru (or the Cymry)**; or perhaps heirguor may mean rather an 
outlaw or fugitive, and Kemhre designates the place of his origin. 

In Cornwall the word Gym,ry only occurs as a name for Wales ; 
Lluyd in his Archasologia Britannica giving JPembra for * Wales * 
and Kamhrian for 'Welsh/ It has been sugg^ested by Norris, 
Cornish Dranuij ii. 390, that ** kemat [sic MS. ; leg. Jkeniaf] com- 
brican ** (both contractions in the MS. can be read either m or »), by 
which litieen is glossed in the Cornish Vocahula/ry of Cott. Yesp. A. 
xiv., fo. 7^ may mean ' a Welsh singer ' (or musician) ; but in that 
case the force of the termination -an is hardly clear. 

For further particulars on the history of the name Gymry see 
note (a) at end of article. — Ed. 
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and the sadden disappearance of the names of the old 
Armorican states; the existence of a language and system 
of place-names which have so close an affinity to the British ; 
and finally^ the resemblance in the national traditions and 
the national love of poetry and song^ it seems impossible to 
doubt the main &ot of the migration, although some difficult 
points are left nnsolyed. 

As to the precise date of the migration and the successive 
stages by which the Breton nation was built up, we must 
be content with approximate theories. The page of history 
is, as it were, turned over too abruptly for me to obtain a 
satisfactory idea of the process. We are shown the final 
result rather than the mode of growth, although the patient 
investigation of the authors whom I have so often quoted 
has thrown some light even on the latter. 

Note (a). ^ 

The moet ancient nse of the older forms of the name Cymry, 
in any composition whose date in its present form we can exactly fix, 
is found in Ethel werd*s Chronica, a work written between 975 and 
1011. In narrating the ravaging of the territories of the Picts and 
Cumbrian Welsh by the Danes in 875, Ethelwerd {Mon. Hist Brit., 
p. 515) uses the words Pihtis Cumbrisqve ; while in the correspond- 
ing passages the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (of which Ethel word's com- 
pilation is mainly an abridged translation) has "the Ficts and 
Strathclyde Welsh," and Asser (who wrote before 910) ** Pictos et 
Stratcluttenses " (Mon. Hist, Brit., p. 478). Thus it will be seen 
that to Ethelwerd ** Strathclyde Welsh" (or '* Strathclyde-men ") 
and CtmM were convertible terms. 

The Anglo-Saxon form of Cumhri is twice foand in the Anglo' 
SoKon Chronicle, each time with reference to Cumbria, not Cambria 
or Wales. Under the year 945 King Edmund is said to have 
devastated Cumbrorland and handed it over to Malcolm, king of the 
Scots (by the way, the Scots had established an offshoot of their 
own dynasty on the throne of Cumbria forty years previoasly !) ; 
here the Annales Cambria, in narrating the same event, say (see 
Y Cymmrodor^ ix. 169) "Strat Glut vastata est a Sazonibna." 
Also, under the year 1000, Ethelred II. is said to have harried 
nearly all Cumbraland. The ancient earldom of Cumbria extended 
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oyer dÌBtrìcts, snoh as Galloway, not inhabited by Cymry, and 
stretched as far south as the river Derwent in the modem county of 
Camberland. One authority, indeed, states that Cumbria extended 
as far as the Duddon, so as to include Copeland ; while further east 
the Scots claimed that it reached as far as Stanmore in Westmore- 
land (see Skene's Chronicles of the Pietê and Scots, 204^). Modern 
Cumberland was formed out of (1) the greater part of the southern 
fag-end of Cumbria (including Carlisle), which was separated from 
the rest of the earldom and annexed by William Bufus in 1092, and 
(2) other districts which did not form part of Cumbria. Writers of 
guide-books and local historians are apt to assume that the Gumhra^ 
land of the Ä.-8, Chronicle means the modem Cumberland ; they 
might as well say that ancient Northumbria was equivalent to the 
modem .Northumberland ! 

Terra Cumhrotwn is used for Cumbria by the author of the Ltfle 
of St, Cadroe, ascribed to the 11th century (see Skene's Chronicles of 
the Picts and Scots, 116')*, and in the early part of the following 
century we find Duncan (the father of Malcolm Canmore), who was 
king of Cumbria, twice spoken of as rex Cumhrorwn, In the 12th 
century Jocelyn of Furness, in his Life of St. Kentigem, uses for 
Cumbria the variant form of Cambria and its derivatives. In 
chap. zi. he mentions the regio Cambrensis, regnum Cambrense, and 
regio Cambrina (aL Cambria) ; in chap. xxix. he also speaks of Cam" 
brina regio, and of Bederech or Bhydderch Hael, the well-known 
king who ruled at Alclud or Dumbarton, as reigning over regnum 
Cambrinum; whilst in chap, zxxi., when describing St. Eentigem's 
return from St. Asaph to Cumbria, he actually speaks of his having 
arrived "de Wallia ad Cambriam.**^ Cambria is also found for the 
county of Cumberland in a document printed in Skene's Chronicles of 
the Picts and Scots, p. 230. On the other hand, Ailred of Bievaulx, 
Jocelyn's contemporary, and thft Chronicle of Carlisle both call the 

^ See also The Lives of St, Ninian and St. Kentigem, p. 340-1. 

' Immediately afterwards ** Loida civitas " (i.e., Leeds) is mentioned 
as being the"confinium Normannorum atque Cambrorum." Here 
by Normanni the Danes are presumably meant, but the statement 
is a somewhat startling one ; for the utmost claims of Cumbria (see 
the preceding paragraph) in the direction of Leeds are not recorded 
as reaching farther than Stanmore. But perhaps some of the people 
in the mountaÌDons districts of north-western Yorkshire retained the 
name Cumbras in memory of their origin for some time after their 
political union with Northumbria P 

» See Lives of St. Ninia/n, Ac, pp. 181—3, 212-3, 216. 
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earldom OiMnbria, and the former calls its people Ownhri; and 
David, prince of Cumbria, in his Inqnisition into the possessions oF 
the see of Glasgow in 1116, styles himself " princeps Cwmhrerms 
regtonis/' and the country Cumbria. 

John of Tinmonth*s Life of St. Petroc (who was a native of 
Glywyssing in S. Wales), as printed in Oapgrave's Nova Legenda 
AnglicBf fo. 266', calls him natione Cumber (not Camber), Bnt 
there seems to be no early nse of Cumbria^ Cambria, or Cym/ry 
for modem Wales or its inhabitants in any documents preserved to 
us except in the older Welsh poems and in the Welsh Laws. As to 
the latter, they date back to the first half of the 10th century, and 
some passages of the former are probably considerably older, even (if 
we make allowance for orthographical and grammatical moderniza- 
tions) in their present form ; but it is as a rule impossible to tell 
exactly which passages either of the Laws or of the poems form part 
of the original works, and which are added or altered by later editors : 
for neither Laws nor poems exist now in any MSS. older than the 
12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. 

The same general remark will apply to Cormac'e Olossary, a work 
originally composed by Bishop Cormac of Cashel, who was slain in 
903, but of which no MS. (except a fragment which is found in the 
13th-century Book of Leinster) now exists older than the 15th centnry. 
Cormac frequently quotes Welsh words, and calls them Combrec, 
i.e., Cymraeg. The word occurs under the various forms Combrec^ 
Combrecc, Combrec, in the following articles of the Glossary , to which 
references are given from Stokes* Three Irish Olossaries for the text» 
and his Cormac^s Oloasary for the translation : BrocoiU T,L G., p. 6 ; 
CO., p. 19: Cruimther, T.IG.,9; (7.Ö. 30: Coinfodome, TJ.O., 13 -, 
CO., 40 : CuUü, T.I.G., 14; Co., 43 : Salciuiit, T.I.Ö., 41 ; C.G., 151. 
Otherwise writers in Irish do not seem to use Cymry or its deriva- 
tives ; and the Irish Annals in their earlier entries speak of the 
Cambrian princes as "kings of Alclud" (i.e., Dambarton), and in 
their later entries as " kings of the Britons,'' or " of the northern 
Britons." 

Bnt the facts that the name Cymry is of native origin, meaning 
' compatriots,* and that it is applied to the Welsh of both Cambria 
and Cambria, which had "been finally separated by the Northumbrian 
conquests of the latter half of the 7th century, show unmistakably 
that the name must have arisen as a common national appellation 
previously to that final separation. Perhaps the name arose daring 
the final national struggle (in which there is every reason to believe 
that the northern as well as the southern Cymry took part) of the 
Welsh, in alliance with Penda of Mercia, against the Northumbrian 

h2 
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power, between 632 and 656 ; bat tbere is no reason why it should 
not have arisen still earlier, say daring the previons contest with 
Ethelfrith, or even at a yet earlier period when the whole force of 
the Boman province of Upper Britain may have been united against 
the invader, before his conquests had reached so far to the west. 

For a valaable resume of the history of the words Oumhria and 
Cumbrif see Mr. Skene's "Notes on Cambria" (of which we have 
made exteasive use) in The Lives of St. Ninian and 8t, Kenivgern^ 
pp. 330 — 5. And cf. also Bhys' CeUic Britain, 2nd edition, pp. 
139-140, 143—4. 

To the above notes we should like to add that the adjective Com^ 
bronensis (for which M. Loth suggests in his Emigration, p. 89, that 
one should read oombrogensia) also occurs in the Life of St. Ninnoca, 
written in 1130, and preserved in the Chartulary of QuimperU (now, 
according to M. Loth, the property of Lord Beaumont) ; of which 
chartulary good recent copies are to be found in the archives of 
Finistère at Quimper and in the Bihliotheque Nationals at ParÌR, "Lat, 
No. 1427 " {Emigration, pp. 26, 89 ; but at p. 251 the number is given as 
5283, and a reference is also given there to another MS. in the same 
library, " Franc. 22,321, p. 749 "). In this Life, printed in Acta Sane- 
torum, Jv/nius, i. 407 (Jane 4), Brochan, the father of St. Ninuoca, is 
called ** rex Combronensium " and his kingdom " Combronensis regio." 
We may add that it is pretty clear from the context of the Life that 
St. Ninnoca came from some part of what is now Scotland, or «ome 
neighbouring territory, not from modern Wale^*. Her father Bro- 
ohan was very probably also the father of the numerous children 
given in the various texts oE CognaHo de Brt/ehan to the Welsh 
Brychan Brycheiniog, but there said to be connected with Cnmbria 
or its neighbourhood, viz., (I) his sons Cynon, Bhun, and Arthen, 
and his daughter Bathan or Bethan, all said to be commemorated or 
buried in Manaw or Mannia (by which Manaw Qododin, the well- 
known district stretching along both sides of the Forth below 
Stirling, is just as likely to be meant as the Isle of Man) ; (2) his 
four daughters who are said to have married northern princes, vis., 
Gwrygon, wife of Cadrod Calchfynydd, Gwawr, wife of Elidyr 
Lydanwyn, Nyfain, wife of Cynfarch Gal, and Lluan, wife of the 
Gafran who died in 658 (see AnrycUes OombruB in Y Oymmrodor, \x, 
155) and was father to the celebrated Aidan mac Gabran ; which 
Aidan (if we are not mistaken) is said in the Life ofSt. MoUUte (or 
Laisren) to have had a British mother. The statement that Bry- 
chan Brycheiniog himself was buried " in insula que uocatur Enys- 
brachan que est iuxta Manniam" (Cott., Yesp. Â. xiv • fo. 11^ top) 
or "in Mynavin Talle que dicitur vallBrchan" (Ẃ; Cott., Domi- 
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tian, A. i., fo. 158^), mast needs also refer to a northern, not to a 
strictly Welsh, Brychan. 

We may add that some evidence of the existence of a district 
called Brycheiniog in sonthem Scotland is famished by the occnr- 
rence of that name in a list of localities of which aU the other identi- 
fiable ones are in Scotland, viz., that given in the following passage 
of the Booh of TaJiesnn (Skene's Four Books, ii. 150); in which passage 
we have already saggested (in the note on p. 91, eupra) that Prydein 
is to be read Pry din (i.e., Prydyn, 'Pictland'} and perhaps yscôn 
yacyn, for the sake of the internal rhyme :— * 

" Ym prydein yn eidin yn adeaea6c. 

Yggafran^n ado an hrerheinaôc. 

Yn erbyn yn ysc6n gaena6c/* 
Here (over and above the conjectaral Prydyn) JSiddyn can only be 
the district east of Manaw Gododin, which gave its name to Caer 
Eiddyn, now Garriden, and Din Eiddyn or Edinburgh (see pp. 50, 51, 
supra) ; whilst Oaf ran can only mean the territory of the " Cine I 
Gabran,*' the clan (descended from the Gafran mentioned above) who 
occnpied Cantire, thence called in Welsh (see Myv. Arch,, i. 280^) 
Pentir Gafra/n or ' the headland of Gafran,' shortened into Pentir 
(the exact equivalent of the Irish Geann tire, whence oar Cantire or 
Kintyre) in the Gododin'( Skene, op'cit., ii. 86, 91). As to the Erhyn 
of the passage qnoted above, it may perhaps have been the curtailed 
name of a district, now represented by the last part of the place-name 
Lockerbie in Dumfriesshire ; which word, according to this theory, 
would have lost a final n just as have Gk)wrie, Athrie, Biffie, Altrie,^ 
and many other Lowland place-names in -ie —Ed. 

* See'^BooJi/lof Deer, vi., Ii., liii. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. IX. 

P. 158. Note 1 reqaire^ some modification. The battle of öochoìf 
or Chockui, called ia English the battle of Maserfield, the Welsh 
name of which is there discassed, is called by Cynddelw in the poem 
of Can Tyssiliavo {My v. Arch,, i. 245, col. 1) Qweith Ghguy 'The 
Battle of Cofiffi (or Cogfy ?) * 

P. 298, 1. 2 of *' MSS. of Dimetian Code," for . . . read 57. 

ERRATA IN VOL. X. 

P. 19, 1. 1,/or orm read form. 

Do., note 8, 1. 1,/or on read in. 

P. 219, note 1, 4th line from end, delete the fall stop after " Wace," 
and add a fall stop after " Bledhgwryd '' : next line, sabstitate a 
comma for the full stop after " Brut** 



vanrrmo bt ozlbkbt avd srroiOTOir« ld. 
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A'oL. XL *'Carbd dobth yr bnoilion.'* Part 2. 



THE TRUE OBJECTS OF WELSH 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

By J. W. WILLIS-BUND, F.S.A/ 



When I was invited to address this Honourable Society on 
Welsh Archsdology^ I felt at first inclined to refuse, on the 
ground that I was not " sufficient for these things." On 
reflection, however, I considered that although I should pro- 
perly be here to-night rather to be taught than even to hope 
to teach, yet I ought not to decline, for two reasons : in the 
first place, as I entertain, I dare say wrongly entertain, 
opinions on certain points of Welsh archsaology that ai*e not 
in accordance with the received ideas, I ought to have the 
'^ courage of my convictions," and not be afraid to state my 
views as to the aims and objects of Welsh archaeological 
research ; and, in the second place, as I have the honour of . 
holding the office of Local Secretary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries for South Wales, I should be wanting in my duty if 
I failed to try to help on, however little, archaeological 
research in Wales, and to give to would-be explorers any 
aid or assistance in my power. I must, therefore, ask the 
kind indulgence of this Society, if in what I am about to • 
state I at all run counter to the views of any of the members, 

' The Inangural Lecture of the Session 1890-1 ; read before the 
Society on Wednesday, December 17th, 1890. 
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or state nothing but what they already know^ and most 
beg that if we " differ " we may '' agree to differ/' 

It may sonnd something like a paradox to assert that 
there is no field of archsaological research which is really 
richer or is more explored but which yields less than Wales 
and Welsh antiquities. The fault lies more in the mode 
than in the matter of exploration. Most of the workers 
have some special reason in view for their search; it 
may be a desire to make out the grandeur and great- 
ness of what they term the Welsh nation^ or to evolve an 
ideal hero of romance out of an ordinary Welsh chieftain. 
For each of these classes of searchers Welsh archaBology 
must be barren ground. The Welsh nation^ in the 
modern sense of the term, never existed; so the 
attempt to prove its grandeur and greatness must neces- 
sarily be unsatisfactory, if truth is in any way regarded. 
As the Welsh chieftain was " half a robber and but half a 
knight,'' any attempt to idealize him into a hero, if there is 
any adherence to accuracy, cannot be a success. Persons 
who enter upon antiquarian or historical research in order 
either to support particular views or to maintain particular 
opinions on special subjects^ are foredoomed to failure. It is 
only to such as seek to ascertain the truth for the truth's 
sake, without any preconceived theories to maintain or pur- 
poses to serve, that antiquarian or historical research is 
really profitable. To such persons no richer or more tempt- 
ing field exists than that of Welsh archsaology, as almost 
nothing has been done, and the ground to be worked is 
most ample. The direction which Welsh archaeological re- 
search should take, and the results that may be expected to 
follow from it, form the subject of this paper. 

The modem Welsh habit of speaking of Wales as a nation, 
besides being historically inaccurate, is also objectionable 
as tending to keep out of sight the real key to all Welsh 
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historj^ the fact that it is the Iiistorj of a nnmher of dis- 
tinct tribea Tn the earliest existing records of Wales traces 
of the tribe appear^ and even at the present day these 
traces are to be fonnd among the Welsh. One of the 
primary aims of Welsh archaeology should be to work out 
the history of these tribes. Clan societies exist in Scotland 
for preserving and publishing the records and history of the 
clan. Although patriotic Welshmen may deny the tribal 
theory^ they cannot explain away the fact that in all Celtic 
countries the tribe forms the unit. In Scotland the clan^ 
in Ireland the sept^ form the basis of the nationality ; and it 
seems clear that in Wales the unit is the tribe. So far from 
this being derogatory to the pride of the country, it is the 
reverse; for the tribe is the distinctive feature of Celtic 
history, the distinguishing mark of a free, as opposed to a 
conquered people. The tribe-theory shows a continuous 
thread running through the history of Wales, and this thread 
should form the real base from which research should be 
conducted. 

I. Eably Inhabitants. 
One of the primary and most interesting points of Welsh 
archaeological research is the inquiry into the question as to 
who were the prehistoric inhabitants of Wales. The most 
bigoted Welshman will admit that the Welsh of to-day are 
a race sprung from different stocks. No one could pretend 
that the red and the black Welshman, or the North and the 
South Welshman, were sprung from a common ancestor. 
Who then were their respective progenitors Î This it is the 
object of archsBological research to discover. Is it true to 
say of the Welsh, as we English say of ourselves, '* Saxon 
and Norman and Dane are we," or are the Welsh drawn 
from yet earlier invaders of these islands? There are 
plenty of existing data to determine who these early in- 
habitants were ; they only require to be worked up. Beyond 

I 2 
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this there is the still more important question : Is any trace 
to be found of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country ? 
If such trace is to be found anywhere it is in Wales ; for as 
invaders came from Europe the inhabitants would be driven 
farther and further west^ so that in the fastnesses of the 
Welsh hills, if anywhere, remains of the original people must 
be sought. One object of Welsh archaeology should be to 
make this search. In the numerous Barrows, Cairns, and 
Stone Monuments that exist on the Welsh hills traces of 
the early inhabitants may probably be found. All these 
barrows and cairns require the most careful investigation ; as 
it is from their contents that the early history of the country 
has to be compiled. In England a good deal has been done 
in this direction by Canon Green well and others. Barrows 
have been opened and their contents examined and com- 
pared ; and the result has been that it is possible to assign 
to their proper period and place many of the barrows, and to 
say with a fair amount of certainty that a particular race of 
men made the barrows at a particular time. By comparing 
the results obtained in different districts it becomes possible 
to say that a particular tribe of men were foand only in par- 
ticular parts of the country ; and so the limits of the territory 
of a tribe may be to some extent inferred. The same process 
should be applied to Wales and the same results would be 
obtained, and the limits of the territory of the early tribes 
might be in some degree made oat. For this purpose there 
should be a systematic examination of every barrow, cairD, 
and Stone Monument in Wales. Something has already been 
done in this direction with regard to the ancient Inscribed 
Stone Monuments in Professor Westwood's Lapidarium 
Wallisd, and some work has been done by Professor Bhys 
and others towards elucidating Welsh History from the 
point of view of Philology, aided by the evidence of the 
barrows and the monumental inscriptions; but there is no 
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one who has paid any attention to the subject who will not 
admit that this branch of Welsh archaeology has so far 
been scarcely begnn. The work is much needed. In the 
western extremity of England the barrows and inscribed 
stones have been carefully examined and the contents of the 
former classified. The work that Borlase and Lukis have 
done for Cornwall some competent person should do for 
Wales. There is, however, need for caution ; it would be more 
than a pity, it would be almost sacrilege, if the work were 
allowed to fall into incompetent hands. Only those who are 
experienced in such work can extract from the barrows and 
cairns all their contents. Workers who are zealous but 
ignorant destroy or overlook much that is important with- 
out knowing it. They displace or fail to note the arrange- 
ment or the construction of the barrows, and by not noticing 
all the contents, or misdescribing what they notice, do far 
more harm than good. It would be a public misfortune it' 
the examination of the Welsh barrows fell into incompetent 
hands ; for probably evidence as to the early inhabitants 
of the country which could never be recovered would 
perish. While, therefore^ it is most important that the 
work should be done, it would be far better that it should 
remain undone than that it should be done by incompetent 
or inexperienced hands. If a practical suggestion may be 
made on the subject, the best course to take would be to 
prepare a list of all the barrows, cairns, maenhirs, mounds 
and Stone Monuments in Wales, and then let the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association, or some other competent body, 
arrange for a systematic investigation, in order that the 
largest possible amount of information might be gained. 
There is also another reason why it is desirable that the 
investigation should be undertaken by a public body rather 
than by an individual. If an individual directs the investi- 
gation he usually keeps either the whole or part of whatever 
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may be foand^ with the result that the remains are stowed 
away in his house and in time get lost^ broken^ or mislaid^ 
or^ if preserved^ are wholly inaccessible to students^ and 
cannot be examined or utilized as they would be in a public 
museum. Before any fresh excavations are attemptedi some 
steps should be taken to proyide a place to receive the 
results of the explorations, or, better still, to form a 
Welsh National Museum, in which it should be a rule, to 
which no exception should be allowed, that all objects found 
in Wales should be placed. Such a collection would be of 
the highest value and interest, while the same objects, scat- 
tered here and there about the Principality, would have but 
little value and less interest. Not only should the contents 
of barrows and cairns be placed in a Welsh Museum, but 
it should also contain models of all the Welsh inscribed 
and sculptured stones. In these Wales is especially 
rich I and although an attempt has been made to make a list 
of them in the Lapidarium Walliae, no one would admit 
more readily than Professor Westwood that a revised list 
is an urgent need. General Pitt Rivers, the Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, has prepared a series of models of 
some of the Welsh inscribed stones to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the figure of the cross. If this series were extended so 
as to include every Welsh inscribed stone, a student would be 
able to study these most important antiquarian monuments. 
It is by no means clear that a careful examination and com- 
parison of these inscribed stones will not lead to the conclu- 
sion that many of them are of a later period than is usually 
assigned to them ; but such a result would also have its 
value, for on their true date being ascertained their his- 
torical importance to some extent depends. If the series 
of models were extended so as to include the Scotch and 
Irish stones, to enable these to be carefully compared 
\\ith the Welsh, important results would doubtless 
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follow. Oae of tte first aims of Welsh archaeology 
Bhoald be to collect, so that it might be utilized by 
students, all existing evidence, much of which is now 
inaccessible. If this were done, there can be no doubt that 
new and important light would be shed on the early inhabi- 
tants of Wales, and on other matters of which we are now 
comparatively ignorant. 

n. The Eoman Occupation of Wales. 

A kindred subject to which Welsh archesology should be 
specially directed, and one which the work already suggested 
would help to elucidate, is the details of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Wales. This is a matter of more than mere anti- 
quarian importance. If the limits of the Roman settlements 
in Wales were ascertained with precision, a great step 
would be gained in coming to a conclusion as to whether 
any parts of Wales could be regarded as free from Roman 
occupation ; if so, it is to such parts, and the relics of anti- 
quity in those parts, that we have to look for traces of the 
early Celts. But further, the question of the limits of the 
Roman occupation would throw great light on the question 
of the extent of the Roman civilization. What was the effect of 
the Second Legion garrisoning South Wales f what positions 
did they occupy ? how far did they settle the country and — 
more important than all — ^how far did they Christianize it T 
— these are all subjects of the greatest historical importance» 
No one can pretend that as yet the question of the Roman 
occupation of Wales has been worked out on a satisfactory 
basis. It is true that there is plenty of literature with more 
or less tall writing and conjectures on the subject; but real 
accurate work, giving the details of what the Romans did, 
is sadly wanting. Recent excavations at Cardiff have shown 
that the works of the Romans were adapted by their succes- 
sors ; so that it becomes more than ever necessary accurately 
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to distinguish between Roman and British work. There is 
some eyidence that in Glamorganshire a high degree of Roman 
civilizalnon existed; it is important to ascertain how far any 
such civilization reached beyond the coarse of the so-called 
Via Julia. From every point of view, religion, language, civi- 
lization, it is important to ascertain with all possible precision 
the nature and limits of the Roman occupatiou. There are also 
such questions as these: Were the camps inNorth Wales more 
than forts to protect the mineral works, were they towns as 
well as camps ? Hare we to look to Chester, Uriconium, and 
Caerleon for our knowledge of the domestic life of the Roman 
settlers? Were Caersws and Loventium also important 
centres of civil life ? Was the country so settled and so 
secure that the Romans found it safe to live in detached 
country houses, or were they, from the wildness of the 
Welsh, compelled to live in stations or camps ? At present 
our knowledge of Roman domestic life in Wales is almost a 
blank. The excavations now being carried on at Silchester 
are bringing to light various points as to the condition of a 
Roman town in Britain. Nothing could be more interesting 
than that some excavations should be undertaken to ascer- 
tain if the Roman houses in Wales resembled or differed 
from the houses in the other parts of Britain, and how far 
the appliances of life were similar. It is also more than 
likely that in an examination of the relics of Roman occupa- 
tion traces of the Celtic inhabitants will be found, and new 
light shed on the manners and customs of the country 
during the Roman period. There has been no lack of Roman 
houses found in Wales, but these houses have never been 
systematically examined ; they have usually been excavated 
and destroyed, and all that we might have learnt from them 
has perished. Recent excavations in England that have been 
systematically conducted have shown that earthworks which 
were attributed to a prehistoric period were really of a later 
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date than the Roman occupation. Whether a like result 
would follow the examination of Welsh earthworks is ques- 
tionable. But if by proper excavations an approximate 
date could be assigned to them^ a flood of light would be 
thrown on Welsh archaoology. For instance^ the term 
Castell may now mean earthworks of any date from the 
earliest period to the Norman. If in each instance the real 
date could be fixed^ a most important point would have been 
settled ; very likely it would be found that the same works 
have been successively occupied by Briton, Boman^ Dane, 
and Norman. 

III. The Welsh Church. 

The two objects of archasological research already men- 
tioned, although both of great interest and importance, 
cannot compare either practically or historically with 
that of the Welsh Church. I use the term advisedly, 
and with full knowledge that the existence of this 
Church is denied by superior persons, who tell us that there 
never was any such Church ; that the ecclesiastical establish, 
ment in Wales represents, not a Church, but merely four 
dioceses of the province of Canterbury which form an in- 
tegral part of the Anglican establishment. This statement 
is strictly legal and strictly accurate, having regard to the 
legislation of Henry YIII., his son and his daughter. But 
" The Welsh Church " is the correct name by which to de- 
scribe the form of Christianity that existed in Wales before 
the Anglican establishment was invented, before Canterbury 
was a Bishop's see. The popular idea, the one usually 
taught, is that the Welsh Church existed in a sort of semi- 
Christian state before the time of Augustine ; that it differed 
only in some unimportant matters from the Latin Church, 
such as Tonsure, the date of keeping Easter, and unction 
in Baptism ; that it soon adopted the Latin rule and became 
incorporated in the Latin communion. Nothing more 
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false has ever been passed off as history ; and I know no 
worthier object of arohsQoIogical research than to show^ as 
can be shown^ the independence of the Welsh Chnrch from 
that of Kome^ and to narrate its struggles for freedom 
and existence. For patriotic Welshmen there is no 
nobler field in which to display their country's glory. 
The history of the Welsh Chnrch has been deprived 
of its interest^ and the documents relating to it rendered 
obscure and meaningless^ by the zeal that writers have 
shown to maintain its identity in doctrine and discipline 
with the Latin Church. Pages have' been written to 
prove its orthodoxy and its unity with the Latin 
communion. Its real interest has been wholly ignored ; it 
lies in the fact that the Welsh Church was entirely inde- 
pendent of the Latin ; that its customs^ its usages, its rites 
were all at variance with those of that Church ; that it 
presents the almost unique spectacle of a Church that did 
not teach nor inculcate as part of its system Roman Law 
or Roman ideas, but adapted itself to, instead of destroying, 
local laws and local customs. It retained its independence 
longer, and fought a more stubborn fight for it, than almost 
any other of the Western Churches. The Norman tried to 
stamp it out, but he can hardly be said to have succeeded. 
It was not until Henry VIII. willed that Wales should be an 
integral portion of England, and that his laws for England 
should apply to Wales, that the Church of England in 
Wales became substituted for the Welsh Church. 

It is doubtful, and will probably always remain so, from 
whence Welsh Christianity came; but whatever was its 
origin, whether it was some relic of early British Christianity, 
driven to seek refuge in the Welsh hills, or whether it 
came from Gaul, is really unimportant. It existed as 
a Church before the Latin Church had laid hands upon 
Gaul or penetrated into Britain. How much of the old 
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Pagan worsliip it assimilated^ how far its faith was orthodox 
according to Latin ideas, is very qaestionable. It seems 
to have possessed its own version of the Bible and its own 
liturgy. It is certain that it had two distinctive features 
which separated it from the Latin Church, the enormous 
number of its saints and the enormous number of its 
monks. No subject of Welsh ecclesiastical archsBology 
deserves more careful study than that of the Welsh saints ; 
they had special peculiarities ; they were bom, not made. 
It would seem that the true explanation of their origin and 
of their number is that each saint was not a saint at all 
according to our meaning of the word saint, but that the 
term was the title of the ecclesiastical head of the tribe, just 
as the chief was the temporal head. The fact of the saint- 
ship being hereditary and confined to particular families 
shows that the qualification for a Welsh saint did not neces- 
sarily consist in personal holiness, but in real or imaginary 
descent from some heroic or kingly ancestor, from Cunedda 
Wledig or Brychan Brycheiniog.' It is far from im- 
probable that on the tribe becoming Christian the saint 
took the place of the Druid, the wise man of the tribe, 
the person who stated what was right to be done, what 
would please the God of the tribe. All early tribes 
have in some form or other a wise or holy man to direct 
them. The heathen Celts were no exception, and had their 
Druid; the Christian Celts were no exception, and had 
their saint. But such a saint in no way resembled the 
Latin or mediasval saint, who, irrespective of birth or 
descent, attained by a life of austerity and sanctity to the 
position of becoming a pattern of life for future ages. The 
idea of such a saint seems to have been wholly absent from 
the Welsh Church until Norman monks and Latin scribes 
undertook to supply the Celtic saints with what^ in their 

^ See note (a) at end of article. 
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opinion, it was essential that thej should have to fill that 
position. In the lives of Welsh Saints written by Latin 
monks we find acts of sanctity and austerity, and miracles, in 
abundance ; but these are the transparent forgeries of lying 
monks.' There was, in fact, as great a contrast between 
the Welsh saint of fact and the Welsh saint as described by 
a Latin monk, as there was between the Welsh Church of 
the fifth century and the Church in Wales of to-day. If 
the tribal character of the Welsh Church explains its saints, 
it also helps to explain its other great feature, its monks. 
No one can fail to be struck in the history of the 
Welsh Church by the large number of its monks. We 
may safely deduct a considerable percentage from the re- 
puted numbers of the inmates of the Welsh monasteries, but 
after making every deduction the fact remains that Wales 
was intensely monastic. Not the least striking fact is that 
the number of monasteries existing before the Latin Church 
came to Wales exceeded the number after its introduction. 
The explanation of this number of religiouspersonshas always 
been a source of difficulty. The reason seems to be that the 
Welsh monasteries were not monasteries as we understand 
the term, not establishments where a body of men lived in 
accordance with a definite rule, but were the residences of 
the Priests of the tribe, or clan, inhabiting the district. 
Each tribe had its own territory, its own chief that ruled 
over its temporal afiairs, its own saint that ruled over its 
religious affairs, its own monks who were its priests. Pro- 
perly speaking, though monastic, these priestly establish- 
ments were not monasteries at all, but the residences of the 
religious men of the tribe under a religious head. Wherever 
the tribe had a settlement, there it had a temporal and 
spiritual establishment, an establishment of its wise men or 
priests. It was the custom to speak of establishments of 

3 See note (h) at end of article. 
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religions men as monasteries^ and so the name became used 
to designate tliese establishments without regard to its fit- 
ness or to the confusion it caused. The fact of the Church 
being tribal, and the saint and the monastery being a 
necessary part of the tribal organization^ led to another 
peculiarity in the Welsh Churchy the mode in which its 
dioceses were formed. If the Celtic rule prevailed in "Wales 
that the Abbot^ not the Bishop^ was the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs, it follows that the Abbot's jurisdiction extended not 
only over the original establishment, but also over its offshoots. 
Wherever there was an offshoot from the monastery, the 
Abbot had a claim to exercise jurisdiction over that offshoot, 
and to have the right of succession to its headship. 

It often happens that the localities where these offshoots 
were placed were scattered all over the territory of the 
tribe. From originally holding a post as an official of the 
monastery, in time the Bishop became its chiefs òr^ to speak 
more accurately, the Abbot assumed episcopal functions. 
It is one of the most curious facts in Welsh Church History 
that there is no trustworthy account of the consecration of 
the early Bishops^ or of their transmutation into Abbots, or of 
the consecration of any Abbot as Bishop. The whole of this 
idea seems to have been the invention of a later age. As 
intercourse with England increased and the Welsh Bishops 
saw what the English Bishops really were, they sought to 
imitate them and, forgetful of their origin, claimed to exercise, 
as the English Bishops exercised, not merely a jurisdiction 
over certain religious establishments, but also over certain 
definite territory. Hence arose the disputes as to the boun- 
daries of Welsh dioceses, disputes that lasted until the Welsh 
Church passed into other hands. If the ordinary episcopal 
point of view is taken as the standpoint, the contention of 
Urban, Bishop of Llandaff, as to the boundaries of his see 
is unintelligible. But if Urban is regarded as the head of 
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the chief religious establishmest of St. Teilo^ and as 
the head of all the offshoots from it^ the reason why he 
claimed jurisdiction in places outside his diocese becomes 
clear^ which on mere territorial grounds it never was.* 

This view of the tribal origin of the Welsh Church, viz., 
that the saints were the head of the priests of the tribe, the 
monasteries the residences of the priests, it need hardly be 
said, is not the one usually adopted. It is, however, 
streugthened by passages in the Welsh Laws, and serves 
to explain various statements therein that are very hard to 
be understood. Should Welsh archaeological research esta- 
blish this to be the true account of the Welsh Church, a good 
deal of what is usually accepted as the history of that 
Church must be discarded — such as the archiepiscopal claims 
of Caerleon^ and St. David's, indeed all ideas of any Arch- 
bishop in the Latin sense of the term. Bi^t the loss of 
Archbishops, and the doubt as to the apostolic succession of 
the Welsh Bishops, will be more than compensated if it is 
shown that the Welsh Church was an instance of Western 
Christianity that withstood the influence of Rome. Without 
some such hypothesis it is difficult to account for the 
anger and hatred with which the Welsh regarded the Nor- 
man occupants of their sees, their intense dislike to Urban of 
Llandaff and Bernard of St. David's. The Welsh opposition 
to these men was not merely opposition to Norman prelates, 
but hatred of men who had destroyed their Church. There 
is no field of antiquarian research likely to yield a richer 

*^ See the lÀfe of St, Teüo in MS. Cott. Vespasian, A. xiv., fo. 58», 
where Llandaff is termed archimoncuterium. The text of the Libev 
Landavensia is here defective. The correct reading of the passage 
printed at 11. 3-4 of p. 73 is : " nisi archimonasterio Landavisd ct 
archiepiscopo Dnbricio," Ac. — Ed. 

' See note {c) at end of article. 

* We know of no real evidence ontside Geoffrey of Monmouth and 
the rtice moutonniere of his copyists, that there ever was even a 
Bishopric at Caerleon. — Ed. 
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harvest to an explorer than Welsh ecclesiastical history. 
For Ireland mach has been done : Celtic scholars have 
given ns glowing accounts of the Irish Church. The Welsh 
Church is as interesting and as important^ but it has 
yet to find its historian. Among Welshmen who profess 
to have the glory of Wales so much at heart it is to be 
hoped that some one will devote himself to the task of 
writing the history of the Welsh Church, and showing that 
A nglican Christianity in Wales is really an alien Church in a 
sense very different from that in which that expression is 
ordinarily used. 

IV. The Norman Settlement. 
Another object of Welsh archsoological research to some 
degree forming part of the history of the Welsh Church, 
is one that has been so far only partially investigated, 
namely, the Norman settlement of the country. In almost 
every other place which the Normans invaded they suc- 
ceeded in establishing their system of administration ana 
in settling the country in accordance with their ideas. For 
400 years, from 1066 to 1485, their system was tried in 
Wales without success. Ample materials are in existence 
for a complete history of that period, but as yet no one 
has undertaken the task. That the labour would be 
great may be admitted, but mere labour should not deter 
those who desire to elucidate Welsh history, especially 
when that history forms the best record of the power 
and the glory of the Welsh tribes. If Welsh writers, 
instead of making everlasting moans over the death 
of Llywelyn and writing high-flown panegyrics on 
Owen Glendower, would devote their time towards 
working out parts of the Norman history of Wales, 
they would be rendering real service to their country. 
Ghranted that the narrative is largely made up of intrigue 
and treason ; still there is something more : there 
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is the fact to be accorinted for that outside the moats of 
their castles the Norman rule never extended. The position 
of the Welsh chieilain, both before and after the Edwardian 
conquest; is also an important matter. The dealings of 
Henry II. with the Welsh, and his negotiations and wars with 
them^ deserve most careful study. The position and juris- 
diction of the Earls on the Welsh border^ the conflicts that 
were always going on bf tween Norman law and Welsh 
custom, also require investigation. The progress and extent 
of Norman castle-building in Wales, and the system on 
which the castles were extended along certain lines of 
country to the exclusion of others, are also points worthy 
of notice ; as are the special circumstances that led to the 
erection of each of the Norman castles, the ruins of which 
are still so conspicuous. 

If the Norman tried to settle the country by means of 
his castles, it was only one of his modes ; he also used 
^another that is equally deserving of archaBological research, 
the establishment of cells of foreign religious houses, a 
mode which had some effect on the history of the 
country. Unlike the case of England, where Bene- 
dictine monaste^ries had existed before the Normans were 
heard of, where all the greatest and richest foundations 
dated from a period anterior to the Norman conquest, 
it was not until Wales knew the Norman invader that 
she became acquainted with this great religious order 
of the Latin Church. On their introduction the Bene- 
dictines were distinctly hostile to the Welsh. The 
monastery was the religious, the castle the civil fortress of 
the conquerors. Hence also it was probably owing to the 
existence of the Welsh tribes that the influence of the 
monastery was confined to its own possessions. How 
certain of the monasteries, notably the Cistercian, subse- 
quently won over the Welsh princes to their side and 
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induced them to become most generous benefactors to 
their enemies is a point in Welsh history that has been too 
much neglected. The modem historian of the great monas- 
tic movement treats the establishment of monasteries in 
Wales in the same way as the establishment of monasteries 
in England^ and sees no distinction between the endowment 
of a religious house by a Welsh chieftain and an English land- 
lord. This is certainly not the true view. In England piety or 
superstition led the landowners to endow a religious house. 
What was the motive in Wales — where the monasteries were 
founded; and the order of monks selected, so that they might 
assist in the Norman settlement — ^which induced Welsh 
Princes to endow these hostile establishments, it is hard to 
say. Yet the history of the attempt, and its failure, to esta- 
blish an alien aristocracy, alien monks, and alien laws in 
Wales is one that, from whatever side it is regarded, is full of 
interest, and will amply repay the most minute investigation. 
But it must always be remembered that it is not the history 
of the dealing of the English king with a people or nation ; 
it is the history of his trying to play off one tribe against 
another ; and to this fact is due in a great degree the pro- 
tracted and successful resistance to English domination. 
Had the country been united under the rule of one man it 
could have been dealt with once and for all ; as it was, to 
deal with the tribes in detail was more than the English kings 
could manage. The story of how they succeeded and how 
they failed ; how they tried resort to force, and when that 
failed to flattery, and when that did not succeed tried force 
again, is most curious and instructive. Any one who will 
work out the history of this period in relation to some town, 
some castle, some monastery, deserves well of his country- 
men. At present any such work has this great advantage ; 
the worker is obliged to have recourse to the original autho- 
rities, as the materials are to a large extent unpublished. 

VOL. XI. ^ 
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V. The Tudor Sbttlemeíít. 

The failure of the PlantageDets did not deter the Tadors 
from trying their hand at settling Wales. The legislation 

of Henry YIII. made^ as far as statutes conld make^ WaTes 
a portion of England^ treated the Welsh Church as part of 
the English Churchy and dealt out to each the same degree of 
justice or injustice. To the present day these statutes are 
law, and form the basis on which the government of Wales 
is carried on. It cannot be said that the Tudor settlement 
has been an entire success. Its failure is due in a great 
measure to a statute for the further extension of which Wales 
is now agitating; the statute that disestablished and dis- 
endowed the monastic part of the Church. The result of the 
measure was to transfer a large part of the property and a 
larger part of the revenue of the Church to absentee land- 
lords. The Church was so impoverished that the clergy have 
ever since had to struggle with poverty ; the lands passed 
into the hands of English courtiers who knew little and 
cared less about Wales^ whose sole object was rent. The 
effect of the dissolution of the monasteries in Wales forms 
a very interesting point for antiquarian research. 

t 

VI. Local Customs. 

The three centuries of the Tudor settlement by no means 
did away with distinctive Welsh customs and ideas. Pro- 
bably up to fifty or seventy-five years ago there was but little 
change in the remote parts of Wales from the habits and 
customs that had existed under the Tudors. Now Railways 
and School Boards have altered all this^ and the old customs 
and ideas are fast dying out. A most important task for 
Welsh archsBologists is^ before it is too late^ to collect and 
record the customs^ legends^ and superstitions of Wales. 
Nothing can be more valuable and more important ; they 
contain traces of popular ideas and beliefs that are fast 
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disappearing^ but which are the relics of ideas^ beliefs and 
customs that have prevailed in the country for centuries. 
If the opportunity is lost and no steps are now taken to 
record them^ they will perish, and Welsh history will suffer 
a grievous loss ; for these legends and customs form links 
between the present and the past^ and throw a cross light on 
the investigation of historical matters, which if once allowed 
to go out cannot be relit. Much of what has already been 
done in the direction of collecting them has been the work^ 
not of any learned society,' but of the energy and spirit of a 
local newspaper, The Oswestry Advertizer; and no one who 
knows Bye-Oones but will admit the value of the work. I 
am aware that there are one or two periodicals in South 
Wales which to some extent deal with the same subject ; 
but they merely make a selection from the local customs and 
legends, and do not record them all. Another branch of 
the same subject should not be forgotten : the importance 
of collecting and preserving a record of the various local 
peculiarities in buying and selling, in measuring land and 
crops. The old local names of fields should not be allowed 
to perish, as they are most valuable in tracing out and 
identifying past events in connection with localities. 

The proper and systematic investigation of the different 
matters already mentioned with relation to Wales and 
Welsh archsaology must be done by united, not by indi- 
vidual effort. There are plenty of persons who would 
willingly devote, who even do devote, time and labour to 
the subject, but who do not obtain any, or, if any, but very 
slight results from not working on any method or plan. I 

* Non detrahere ausim, &c., from Bye-Oones ; bnt it should be 
pointed out that a most valuable and exhanstive collection of one 
clasB of Welsh folk-lore (including many items never previously 
printed) has been contributed by Professor Bhys to Y Cÿmmrodor ; 
which has also printed many smaller contributions by others to 
Welsh folk-lore.— Kd. 

K 2 
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have tried to-night to indicate six main subjects of Welsh 
archseology, to some of which a person desiring to work 
might devote his attention. These subjects are : 

1. The early inhabitants. 

2. The Roman occupation. 
S. The Norman settlement. 

4. The Tudor settlement. 

5. The Welsh Church. 

6. The collection of the local customs, legends and 
beliefs of Wales. 

Each of these subjects, if investigated in a proper and 
systematic way, will lead to important results. I shall not, 
I hope, be considered impertinent if I venture to state that 
it would be a great help to any such work if this Honourable 
Society would try to organize systematic research on these 
points of Welsh archssology. To two points its attention 
might be specially directed, both of the utmost importance, 
and both essential to «any really good work. One has 
been already referred to ; the establishment of a National 
Welsh Museum, in which whatever antiquarian objects are 
found in Wales should be placed. The other : the establish- 
ment of a National Welsh Library, which should contain all 
books and publications relating to Wales. I am well aware 
of the difficulties in the way of carrying out both or either 
of these objects. Yet unless something of the kind is done, 
Welsh archaeology can never be properly studied. One 
practical suggestion I may perhaps be allowed to make : 
that pressure be brought to bear on the British Museum 
authoritie&T to place all the various antiquities from Wales 
that are at present scattered about that collection in one 
room. We should then get some sort of idea of what 
Welsh art was and what Welshmen were. The other 
suggestion is the setting apart of a Welsh room in the 
Library, where all books relating to Wales should be 
placed; or, if this cannot be done, the making of a 
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separate catalogue of all booksj MSS.^ and docaments 
relating to Wales in the Musenm migHt be insisted upon. 
No one who has not gone into the matter has any idea of 
the mass of materials for Welsh History that lies stowed away 
in the British Museum and at the Record Office/ Until 
this store of materials is utilized, little really good work 
can be done ; and the difficulty of access to the materials 
deters many workers. 

Another thing which urgently requires to be carried 
out in the interest of Welsh archaeology^ and which 
some of the Welsh societies might reasonably be asked 
to undertake, is the making of an archaeological survey 
of Wales, in which should be mentioned every earth- 
work, maeii hir, camp, cairn, and all that is of import- 
ance or interest in churches, houses, or elsewhere, 
and all the contents of private collections. The destruc* 
tion of antiquities that has been going on and that is still 
going on is deplorable, and in the interest of the country 
should be stopped. A list that was gone over and revised 
from time to time would tend greatly to stop the destruction 
or appropriation of antiquarian objects. This is a matter 
that almost admits of individual exertion. An archaso- 
logical survey has already been made in several English 
counties, and in others is in course of being made. Will 
not some patriotic Welshman make a beginning on some 
Welsh county, or even on some-Welsh town ? Every Welsh 
antiquarian, nay every Welshman, should determine to do 
all in his power to prevent any further destruction of Welsh 
antiquities, and do his best to render those that remain 
accessible to study. It is not the more important objects 
that are in such great danger; it is the smaller ones, the 

• And in many private collections, especially that of the Hengwrt 
MSB. at Peniarth, which, as a Welsh collection, is eqnal in value (if 
we except the one item of " Welsh Records " snch as those preserved 
at the Record Office) to all the other existing Welsh collections^ 
pablic and private, put together, as is well known to scholars. — Ed. 
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fragments, the odds and ends that are often considered ase- 
less, but which may yet serve to give the cine to some 
difficult questions in Welsh archsaology. For it is the duty 
of the antiquary, by means of such different fragments, 
to piece together, bit by bit, the subject on which he 
is at work, until at last he is able, in fact as well as 
in fancy, to reproduce the whole by means of the process 
that is thus well described : ' '^ Often, when wandering 
through oar villages or fields, despoiled of their ancient 
glories, where every day the traces of our ancestors are in 
course of demolition, some relic is met with that has escaped 
the destroyer ; it may be a moss-covered figure, a pointed 
door, a traceried window. Whatever it be, our imagination 
begins to work, our sentiment and our curiosity are 
alike aroused. In fancy we begin to wonder what part 
the fragment served in the whole; involuntarily we are 
driven by reflection and study bit by bit to picture the whole 
building to our imagination, until the complete work of 
reconstruction is accomplished. We then see some abbey, 
some church, some cathedral, restored in all its noble 
beauty ; we imagine ourselves wandering under the gorgeous 
roof, joining in the prayers of a faithful people, surrounded 
by the symbolical pomp and the ineffable harmony of the 
ancient worship." Thus out of the fragments we have left 
we have to reconstruct the history of early Wales. The 
task is not easy, but by a careful comparison of each 
fragment, however insignificant, it is far from an impossible 
one, particularly to any student who has no special end in 
view, no direct purpose to serve, and who cares not what 
may be the result of his work on present theories or existing 
history, whose only object is to ascertain '• y gwir, yr holl 
wir^ a dim ond y gwir" 

7 Montalembert'a Jliatoire de Sainte Elizabeth de Hotigrie, p. 11. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

NoTB (a) (on p. 113, 8uprà). 

The ODly instances we can think of in Welsh hagiology where 
both father and son are authentically recorded as having been termed 
or considered as " saints " are : that of St. Cadoc and his father St. 
Gwynllyw ; that of St. Llyweljn and St. G-wmerth, father and son, 
the patron saints of Welshpool, from whom the speedwell {Veronica 
officinalis) is called in Welsh both LlÿaioAi lAywelyn (whence onr 
English name ^u«//en) and Owmerth; that of St. Gildas (who how- 
ever is not, or at least not now, commemorated in Wales) and his 
sons Sts. Gwynnog and Noethon; and that of St. Teilo and his 
father IJsyllt, commemorated at St. Iseel's (in Welsh Llan Usyllt) 
near Tenby ; to which we must add the case of St. Nonn (or Nonnita), 
mother to St. David. 

On the other hand, the oldest Welsh Bonedd y Saint (with which 
may be included the old version of Cognatio de Bryehan) furnishes 
several instances where all or many of the children of one man be- 
came saints ; and there were certain families in particular (not all 
mentioned in the Bonedd itself) which each produced a very large 
number of saints. The best known of these families are : 

(1) That of Bryehan Brycheiniog, very many of whose children, 
and some of whose grandchildren, became saints. But it should be 
stated that the numbers are not nearly so great as is stated in the 
modem lists cherished and quoted as authentic by your average 
Welsh antiquary, the products of hundreds of years of blunders, 
duplications, and forgeries, elucubrated by innumerable scribes, com- 
pilers, and " editors." Most of the best-authenticated saints de- 
scended from Bryehan are commemorated in South Wales. The 
question of these Bryehan saints is a very puzading one. As we 
have pointed out (Y Cymmrodor^ xi., 100-1), the best-authenticated 
ones are pretty clearly the children of at least two distinct Brychans, 
one belonging to Breconshire, the other to what is now Southern 
Scotland. But this is not all. In Irish, in Cornish, and in Breton 
hagiology we find a King Bryehan with many children, who all or 
mostly became saints. The Breton one (the names of whose children 
are mostly not preserved to us) is traced to Scotland, and admits of 
being plausibly identified with one of the Brychans who together 
made up the composite Bryehan of Welsh hagiology; bat the 
names of the children of the Irish and Cornish one respectively 
differ entirely (except one or two) both from each other and from 
those of the Welsh Brychan's progeny. 

(2) The children of Caw, father of Gildas. Mostly commemorated 
as saints in Anglesey, and, all but one, omitted in the old Bonedd, 

(3) The descendants of Ceredig of Ceredigion, son of Cunedda. 
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(Patting these aside, the saints descended from Canedda are only 
ahont six in nnmher.) Mostly commemorated in Central Wales, with 
the grand exceptions of St. David and St. Teilo. 

(4) The descendants of a Breton (nnknown to Breton records, 
though others of his sons occur in Welsh legend and tradition) 
known as Emyr Llydaw (* Emyr of Brittany 0, who came over en 
tnasse (probably with St. Teilo in about 550), ^jià are mainly com- 
memorated in Central Wales. 

The following is the original and genuine form of the often-quoted 
Triad of the " Three Holy Families of Britain " : 

" Teir gwelygordd Seynt Kymru. Plant Brychan ; a phlaut 
Kunedda Wledig ; a phlant Kaw o Brydyn (* The three stocks of 
Welsh Saints ; the children of Brychan, those of Cunedda, and those 
of Caw of Pict-land ')." This is found first in the Hanesyn Hen, a now 
lost MS. of the 13th or 14th century (once forming Hengwrt MS. 33), 
and occurs at pp. 11, 44, of the CardifE copy of that MS., and like- 
wise in the Book of leu an Brechfa (Hengwrt MS. 114=414), a great 
part of whose contents is copied from the Hanesyn Hen. The late 
and made-up document known as the '' Third Series of Triads " pur- 
ports to be partly based on the *' Book of leuan Brechfa " (perhaps 
the MS. now known as such) ; but in Triad No. 18 of the Series 
{Myv, Arch,, ii. 61) the " stock (or family) of Caw " of the original 
Triad is deliberately replaced by the " stock of Bran Fendigaid," 
the importation of whom from Welsh legend into Welsh hagiology 
(only found in the latest hagiological documents concocted in Glamor- 
ganshire or thereabouts, and not countenanced by anything in the 
genuine literature of the subject), and the ancillary details con- 
nected with the process, especially the links by which Bran and his 
son Caradog are connected with the Lucius Christianization-legend, 
form altogether what is perhaps (next to Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
performances) the most impudent forgery in Welsh literature. 

It should be added that in the same documents which contain 
this master-forgery and many minor ones, numerous fathers, 
mothers, and ancestors of authentic Welsh Saints, who themselves 
never had the slightest claim to sainthood (or to any but a purely 
secular reputation), are deliberately or ignorantly added to the 
ranks of Welsh Saints. Often they are identified with real Saints 
(or at least with persocs after whom particular churches were 
named, who were not necessarily the saints to whom those churches 
were dedicated) who in name happen to be identical with, though in 
personality they were wholly distinct from, these new candidates 
for saintship. (A great many of these and similar forgeries of the 
Glamorgan documents will be found pointed out by the present writer 
in Bÿe-Gonea for 1890, pp. 448-9, 482-5, 532-6.) 
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Note (b) (on p. 114, supra). 

We should like to say a few words as to the date when the few 
Welsh Saints' Lives (often, alas ! bnt meagre epitomes of lost Lives, 
or mere commemoration homilies) that time has preserved to ns 
were composed. The oldest of them are those of Welsh Saints who 
went to Brittany and became naturalized there ; of whom the chief 
were St. Samson, St. Brienc, St Pol de Leon, and St. Malo. The 
oldest life of St. Samson was written in abont 600 (shortly after his 
death), in Brittany, but by an author who himself informs ns that 
be had visited Llanilltyd Fawr in search of materials for his 
biography (much of which was based on the information of a cousin 
of the saint), and also parts of Cornwall ; this life will be found 
printed in the first volume of Mabillon's Acta Sanctorum OrdinU 
Benedict i (and see JSevue Celtique, vi. 4, note 3). St. PoVs Life 
was compiled (partly from an older one then existing) towards the 
end of the ninth century, and Si. Malo's Life exists in a MS. of the 
eleventh century at the British Museum (Boyai MS. 13 A. X). 
Bnt perhaps it is to the Welsh Saints' Lives of (at least locally) purely 
Welsh provenance that Mr. Willis Bund's remarks mainly apply. As 
to the two most important of these, it should be pointed out that we 
know their authors to have been men who, though they survived the 
Norman Conquest, belonged by birth and education to a period before 
that of Norman inflaence on the Welsh Church. We refer first to 
the Life of St. Cadoc (infinitely the most important of all the Welsh 
Lives of Saints written in Wales). With the exception of the last 
fifteen sections (which are on their face but a kind of appendix, 
mostly drawn from some lost Chartulary of Llancarvan), this Life is 
stated at its conclusion (Camhro-Britiah SaintSj p. 80) to be the 
work of one Idfris, whom it is almost impossible not to identify 
with the Lifricus, son of Bishop Herwald (Bishop of Llandaff 
1056 — 1104; he died at a great age in the latter year)^ who is stated 
(lÁh, Land,, pp. 261-2) to have been " filius Episcopi, Archidiaco- 
nns Gulat Morcant, et magister Sancti Catoci de Lanncaruan." 
Secondly, we refer to the Life of St. David, w;?itten by Ricemarchus 
or Rhygyfarch (yclept by the charlatans JShyddma/rch), who died in 
1097-9, aged 43, and was the son of Sulien, who himself died in 
1089, aged 75 or 80, and was the last Bishop of St. David's under 
bhe pre- Norman regime* as Herwald had been of Llandaff ; they 



^ See Lib. Land,, 84, 254<5, 208. He had held the Bishopric 48 years. 

' He was consecrated in 1071. See Annales Gambrim and Brut y 

Tywysogion under the years 1071, 1076, 1078, 1083, 1089 ; also the 
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were succeeded by Bishops Wilfred and TJrban respectively. Leofric 
himself was presamably the last Abbot of Llancaryan. These two 
lives are preserved in the great collection of Welsh Saints* Lives (now 
forming part of the volume numbered " Yespasian, A. xiv." in the 
Gottonian MSS.) written (we suspect at Brecon) in about 1200, but 
largely, if not entirely, transcribed from earlier documents. With- 
out having made a detailed examination of the only other two lives 
in this volume which are of any length or pretensions (those of St. 
Gwynllyw and St. Ultyd), we should judge from pp. 155-6, 181, 
of the CambrO'Britiah Saints that they were originally composed in 
their present form at about the same period as the Lives of St. David 
and St. Cadoc, viz., not far from the year 1100. With regard to 
the other Lives of Welsh Saints in the MS., they are quite short, 
mostly very short, epitomes. They consist of Lives of St. Biynach, 
St. Carannog, St. Tathan, St. Fadarn, and St. Cybi ; a second Life of 
St. Cybi, a Life of St. Dubricius, a second Life of St. Dubricius 
(taken largely from Geoffrey of Monmouth), and Lives of St. 
Teilo and St. Clydog. All these, except the five last-named 
documents, are shamefully edited in the Camhro-British Scdntt, 
in which are also printed the two remaining Lives of the MS. 
volume, those of St. Aidan of Ferns and St. Brendan (only the 
first leaf or two of the last is preserved), two Irish Saints specially 
connected, the one with St. David's and parts of Dyfed, the other 
with Llancarvan. As for the Lives of St. Dubricius, St. Teilo, and 
St. Clydog, they are copies (abridged in places) of the same lives 
in the Lib. Land., transcribed, not from the present Lib. Land., 
which is itself a transcript not earlier than 1150, but from an older 
MS., probably the original compiled by Bishop Urban in 1182 or 
thereabouts. That these three lives (and also a Life of St. Oudoceus 
or Euddogwy, found in the Lib. Land., but not in Yesp. A. xiv.) were 
compiled under Norman influences there can be no doubt ; and the 
same remark applies, only to a still greater degree, to the Lives of 
St. Ninian and St. Eentigern (both written in the North of England 
or the South of Scotland) and the various Lives of St. Winifred. 
John of Tinmouth's collection, made in the fourteenth century, 

former chronicle under 1099 and 1115, and the latter one under 1097 
and 1112. Wilfred is called Wilfre in MS. B, and WUfridus in MS. 
G, of the Annales (p. 35), and Wilffre in the Brut, p. 52 ; but at p. 
118 of the Brut his name is corrupted into leffrei or Geffreù Bhygy. 
farch also had a son called Sulien, who dietl (see the Brut, p. 166) in 
1145. There was another " Bigewarc rlericus,'* who delivered up 
Cardigan -Castle to Bhys ap Gruffudd (Annales, under 1166). 
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contains a few other short Lives of Welsh Saints, as well as those 
epitomized from the works already mentioned : vis., the Lives of St. 
Fetrock, St. Keyne (in Welsh St. Cein, who has nothing to do 
with St. Ceneu of Llangenen, as Welsh antiqnaries and English 
(foide-book hacks are apt to inform ns), St. Jnstinian, and St. 
Cenydd; and Capgrave, who printed John of Tinmouth's collec- 
tion in the following centory, adds Lives of St. Decnmanns, and 
of St. Dochan, alias Cyngar, the saint who gave name to Congres- 
bury in Somersetshire, and to the Llandongh's, which are called 
in Welsh Llandocha. All the originals of these six epitomes have 
perished ; but John of Tinmonth tells us that he nsed an old and 
often illegible Life of St. Cenydd (commemorated at Llangenydd in 
Gower), existing " in one place only in Wales " (Capgrave's Nova 
Legenda Anglia, fo. ccvi^). The only other Life of a Welsh Saint 
(except the Welsh Life of St. Collen and a few shorter ones, also in 
Welsh, and not found in MSS. earlier than the sixteenth century) pre- 
served to ns is that of St. Benno, the compiler of which Life (written 
in Welsh) expressly states that he had many more materials before 
him than those of which he made nse ; this Life is of the thirteenth 
century. We have made no mention of the other Lives of St. David, 
either Welsh or Latin ; for they are all mainly based upon Bhygyf arch's 
work, though here and there they contain details (such as names of 
persons or places) which are not in the older work (at least as wo 
now have it), and must have. been drawn, directly or indirectly, from 
still older sources. There are also extant some details of the life 
of St. fieuno not found in the now existing biography of that Saint, 
and clearly traceable to the original documents or traditions on 
which the latter work was based. 

Note (c) (on p. 116, supra). 

The claims of Bishop Urban of Llandaff were twofold : (1) for epis- 
copal jurisdiction within a certain boundary, comprising consider- 
ably more territory than the present limits of the diocese, which 
boundary is set forth in Lib, Land,, pp. 126-7, and abstracted and 
confirmed in the ball of Pope Honorius II. on pp. 41-2 ; (2) for the 
ownership, as Bishop, of certain estates (most of them including, 
and named from, churches), the majority of which estates were in- 
side the diocesan boundaries claimed, but many of which were not. 

It is very noteworthy that not one of the places specified as 
*' confirmed " to Bishop Urban in the above-named bull and two 
others (commencing at pp. 81 and 85 respectively, the first of which 
contains a virtually identical list, and the second an abridged list, 
the same so far as it goes) is outside the diocesan boandaries claimed 
by the Bishop. There seems to have been some reason for the 
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omission in tbese bnlls of the places claimed by Kim ootside these 
bonndaries. On the other hand, there are two balls of Innocent 
II. addressed to Bishop Bernard of St. David's (pp. 54, 59), in 
which he is summoned to answer the claims of Bisbop Urban to 
several places inside the narrowest possible limits of Bernard's, bnt 
outside the widest limits of IJrban's, diocese {" qasB omnia [loca]," 
say the bnlls, '^jnris Landavensis ecclesiae, sicnt ipse asserit 
Episcopns, esse viaentnr *').^ 

' One of the places stated in the Lib, Land, to have been granted 
to the Bishops of LlandafE (by Awst, king of Brycheiniog, and his 
sons i see p. 138) was Llangors (corruptly spelt Llangorse) in Brecon- 
shire, which lay just outside the limits claimed for his diocese by 
Bishop Urban. Professor Bhys has, with reference to the statements 
in the above note, directed our attention to the passage in Lib, 
Land., 227-9, where Tewdwr ab Elisse, king of Brycheiniog]at the 
beginning of the 10th century, inflicts an insult on Bishop Llibio of 
Llandaff, while the latter was staying *' in monasterio suo Lancors." 
Lumberth, Bishop of St. David's (who died in 944), is thereupon 
called upon to arbitrate between Llibio and Tewdwr, and the matter 
is settled by the grant by the king to Bishop Llibio of Llanfihangel 
Tref Ceriau (this would now be Tre Qeiro or Tre Giro), otherwise LI. 
Meibion Gratlaun (see also iò., 244), which had previously been 
granted by another Tewdwr, the son of Bhain, to Gwrfan, Bishop of 
Llandaff (see pp. 158-160). This place is in the lAb. Land., pp. 
413, 499, doubtingly identified with Llanfihangel Cwm Da, on the 
ground of one of the MS. transcripts of the oriprinal MS. reading 
the name of the stream mentioned in the boundaries at pp. 160, 228, 
as " BiangoU '* (which is the' name of the river at LI. Cwm Du) in 
the first of these two places ; but the MS. reads Taugutl at p. 160, 
and Taugeiel at p. 228 (see Bhys and Evans' Book of Llann Dav, pp. 
168, 238), and there can be little or no doubt that the word iawel, 
' quiet,' is intended ; that the stream meant is identical with the 
Nant Tauel in the boundary of Llangors at Lib. Land., p. 138, a 
tributary of the Llyfni ; and that the church meant is Llanfihangel 
Tal y Llyn, which is situated on a tributary of the Llyfni and adjaceot 
to Llangors. It is worth mentioning that the church of the parish 
adjacent to Llangors on the other side, viz., Cathedine (anciently 
Llanfihangel Cathedine, as in Leland's Itinerar^fy 1769, vol. v., fo. 
69), is also dedicated to St. Michael ; it and Llanfihangel Tal y Llyn 
are just outside the boundaries claimed by Bishop Urban, whilst 
Llanfihangel Cwm Da was just within them. It should be added 
that Llanfihangel Cwm Du is mentioned in the Lib. Land., at 
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Another noteworthy point for students of the Liber Landa- 
vensie (of which a thoroughly trustworthy edition is now being 
brought out by Mr. Gwenognyn Evans, to supersede the old 
edition, which swarms with textual blunders) is that while the lists 
in the Bulls on pp. 31, 41, and 85 contain some places which are not 
elsewhere in the Lib, Land» specified as having been granted to the 
see, they omit f^r more places lying within the limits claimed for 
the diocesQ, the grants of which places to the See of Llandaff are 
recorded or fully set forth in the same book. 

With reference to the theory that some of Urban's claims really 
represented the survival of the jurisdiction of the arekimonagterium 
of Llandaff over the subordinate establishments both within and 
without the diocese, it is a very striking fact that every place now 
or ever called " Llandeilo," or known to be dedicated to St. Teilo 
(with the exception of Llandeilo at Hentland^ in Herefordshire, and 
the possible exceptions of Trelech a'r Bettys in Carmarthenshire, 
which we suspect to be identical with the Llandeilo Tref y Gemy w 

p. 267, where it is described as the " ecclesia Sancti Michael " " in 
Istratyu ;" the other two Llatifihangels just mentioned were outside 
the limits of Ystrad-yw. At p. 244 a third church in this part of 
Brycheiniog, Llan y Deuddeg Saint, is also mentioned as claimed by 
Llandaff; it was within or adjacent to Llangors, as may be seen by 
a reference to the end of p. 138. It is interesting, by the way, to 
note that the church of Llangors is dedicated to St. Faulinus, a saint 
chiefly known as the teacher of St. David. 

^ This church was in the same enclosure (in eodem cceMeterio) as 
the earlier church dedicated to St. Dubricius. See Lib. Land., p. 
263, where a list of the churches of Erging or Archenfield will be 
found. In that list Henllan Dibric or Hentland and Lann T^fdiuc 
(or Lanniiduic, p. 264) are mentioned as different churches ; and it 
seems almost if not quite certain that the Henllann T^tuic (also on 
the Wye) of Lib. LoMd., pp. 174, 221, which was granted to the 
Bishops of Llandaff, was identical with Llandydiwg, not with 
Hentland. Probably JA&a-dydiwg is identical with i)ia;-ton (called 
Dukeston in the Tax, Eccl., p. 160, col. 2), which was iu Erging, and 
whose church adjoins the Wye. 

Since writing the above we have found two more exceptions, viz., 
the church of Brechfa, dedicated to St. Teilo, and Capel Teilo in the 
parish of Talley (To/ ŷf Llÿchau), But it is by no means certain 
that these places may not be identical with some of the places in 
Gantref Mawr claimed by the Bishops of Llandaff in the Lib, Lamd., 
which places there bear other names that cannot now be identified. 

» Lib. Land., 117, 244, 363, 521. 
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claimed by Urban, Llandeloi, the derivation of wbose name from St. 
Teilo we doubt without farther evidence, and Merthyr Dovan, which 
presnmably had an earlier dedication to Dyfan), was claimed by 
Bishop Urban as the property of his See. It would be interesting 
to know whether any of the many places called " Llanddewi," or 
dedicated to St. David, within the diocese of Llandaff were ever 
claimed, either ecclesiastically or otherwise, by the Bishops of St. 
David's. But we only have one side of the case presented to us, 
the old records of St. David's having long since perished.* 

It is of course possible that in some cases where no grant of the 
estates has been preserved to us, but we simply have the statement 
that such and such a church (or maybe parish— for if we are merely 
given such a name as Llandeilo Cilrhedyn^ it is impossible to say 
whether church, or parish, or merely territory inclusive of the church 
is meant) was claimed by the Bishop of Llandaff, the claim may 
not have been one for more or less complete ownership, but for 
some kind of dues, or merely for some ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Bat in truth the whole subject requires working out by some one 
who will make it the object of special research, and bring to his 
task a thorough knowledge, not only of Welsh (ancient and 
modem) and of Welsh topography, but also of the hintory and 
antiquities of the English, Irish, and Scottish churches. But un- 
fortunately Wales has as yet shown no disposition to produce 
Todds or Beeves *. 

* It appears from Giraldas' De Jure et Statu Afenevensis Mccle- 
sim, &c., that the first non- Welsh Bishops of St. David's, Wilfred (we 
presume he was not a Welshman), Bernard, and David, were more 
noted for parting with than for reclaiming the possessions of their 
See. Amongst these possessions was Genarth (anciently called 
Cenarth Mavor, to distinguish it from a Genarth Bychan, near Pem- 
broke), which was also claimed by the Bishops of Llandaff. See the 
BoUs Edition of Giraldus' Works, iü. 162, and Lib, Land,, 120-2, 244. 

The maneriuvfi of St. Ishmael's in Bhôs or Boose (Giraldus, iii. 
154), if (as appears from passages in the Life of St. Garadoe in 
Capgrave's Nova Legenda Anglise, f o. Iv^., and in Owen's Welsh Lowe, 
i. 558, ii. 790) identical with the *' Lann issan mainaur '* in Bhos of 
Lib. Land., 54, 60, 117, 244, was idso claimed by both Bishops. 
Mathry (see Lib. Land., 120-2, 244) was also, we believe, so claimed. 

We may add that there was at least one, and probably were two 
or three places, which were claimed both by Llancarvan and by 
Llandaff. At p. 232 we actually find a grant of Llancarvan itself 
to Llandaff ; but made to Bishop Gwgon, who also held the Abbacy of 
Llancarvan. ' Lib. Land., 117, 244. 
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THE PUBLICATION OF WELSH HIS- 
TORICAL RECORDS.» 

By the Editor. 



I HATE been asked to contribate some recommendations as 
to '* The Publication of Welsh Historical Records" The 
field embraced hj this term is a very wide one; bnt I 
propose to confine my present remarks to records (1) 
the historical character and importance of which is be- 
yond all qnestioD, (2) the interest of which is snch as 
to appeal to the greatest number both of historical re- 
searchers and of general readers, and (3) which I see no 
present prospect of being adequately edited and pre- 
sented to the world by any form of private enterprise. 

I refer to the two series of Welsh historical 
Chronicles, one in Latin, the other in Welsh, which to- 
gether embrace the period between the departure of the 
Romans and the death of Llewelyn ap Gruffudd ; and are 
known respectiyely by the loose generic names of Annales 
Camhrice and Brut y Tywysogion. 

The general public is under considerable misapprehensions 
on the subject of these Welsh Chronicles. First, it is sup- 
posed that all of them have been printed ; and secondly, that 

^ Bead before the Cymmrodorion Section of the National Eistedd- 
fod at Brecon on Angnst 29th, 1889. The attention of readers of 
this paper is particularly called to note 7 on page 162, and the last 
paragraph of note 3 on page 160, infra. 
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such of them as have been printed have been adequately 
and competently edited. How far both these ideas are 
from the truth it will be my endeavour to show you in 
this paper. To that end I will now proceed to give 
you a brief account of the nature of the various 
chronicles, the MSS. in which they are contained, and 
of the so-called editions in which some of them have 
been given to the world. And I will append some 
suggestions as to how these works ought to be brought 
out in a complete and scholarly form, and so as to be 
of general use and interest, not only to scholars and 
students, but to the public at large. 

And first I will take the series of Welsh annals 
written in the Latin language and generally known as the 
Ännales Cambrise* 

The oldest document now existing which bears any re- 
semblance to a chronicle of Welsh affairs consists of some 
loose historical memoranda', tacked on with little ar- 
rangement and little or no chronology to a series of 
genealogies of several of the dynasties of the Anglo-Saxon 
Heptarchy. These genealogies are shown by their contents 
to have been originally composed by some Welshman of 
Northumbria or Cumbria, perhaps at Lindisfame, towards 
the end of the seventh century, and subsequently added to 
by some other Welshman or Welshmen, the last additions 
whose date we can fix having been made about 100 years 
later. The latest-dated person named in the newer 
portion (§ 60) is king Ecgfrith of Mercia, who died 
in 796, in. the same year as his father, the celebrated 
Ofia.' Some of the disconnected memoranda, such as 

' Belating mainly to early Northnmbrian history, and to the wars 
of the Northumbrian kings, first with the Welsh princes of '*The 
North" (T Gogledd), whose territories they largely annexed, and 
subsequently with Pendaand the kings of Gwynedd. 

' Mr. Skene entirely overlooks the passage in which Ecgfrith and 
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the well-known one (§ 62) which records the conquest of 
Gwjnedd by Canedda and his eight sons (the date of 
which event is there fixed at a period not later than circa 
40 1)^ and mentions the poets Anenrin and Taliessiu and 
three other poets less known to fame^ (all of whom 

0£Fa are mentioned when he says {Four Books, i. 37-8) that this 
docament " must have been compiled shortly after 738, as that is the 
latest date to which the history of any of the Saxon kingdoms is 
brought down." What he refers to is the mention (§ 61) of Eadberht, 
who succeeded to the kingdom of Northnmbria in 738, abdicated in 
767, and died in 768 ; his brother Ecgberht, also there mentioned as 
" Bishop/' was Archbishop of York from 735 to 766. M. de la Bor- 
derie, when he says in UHistoria Britonum, pp. 10-11, that, after 
the Ct-enealoyies had been completed in about 685 — 690 (which may 
be correct enough), " there were added to them in the eighth century 
certain names of princes which carry the succession of the kings of 
. Mercia down to 716, and of those of Northnmbria down to 738,'' 
copies Mr. Skene's mistake and adds another of his own. His date 
716 must refer to the succession in that year of ^thelbald, whose 
name begins the last sentence but one of the section (§ 60) relating 
to the Mercian kings. But M. de la Borderie has omitted to read 
the last sentence of the section, which gives the genealogy of Ecgferth, 
son of Offa. 

* Viz. Talhaiarn Tad Awen, Cian Gwenith Gwawd, and *' Bluch- 
bard." It is the last name which used to be — and probably is still 
,by many — considered to represent Llywarch Hen ; as to which it 
may be said that Loumarch (see Y Gymmrodor, ix. 171 top) or 
Leumarch, the old forms of the name which we now write and pro- 
nounce Llywarch, are words extremely unlikely to have been scribally 
confused with Bluehha/rd, With the formation of the last word we 
may compare that of the name of '' Tristfarctd, the poet of IJrien " 
(Triad No. 11, in Skene's J^our Books, ii. 458), and with Bluch- (which 
per se might be either Blwch or Bluch in modem Welsh) the Breton 
word blouc'h 'beardless/ Possibly we have the same word in the 
epithet of JEli Fluch {Book of Llann Ddv, p. 277, 1. l),and (in a 
corrupted form) in that of the personage variously named in the 
pedigrees of the Demetian royal line " Elgan Wefys Fflwck " (Twm 
Shôn Catti's Tonn Book of Pedigrees, pp. 6, 9) and JEJgan Wefyl- 
Stock (Cardiff copy of Hantsyn Hen, p. 77). As to Lly warch Hon, 
there is no evidence that he ever was a poet, beyond the fact that 

VOL. XI. L 
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it places in abont the middle of the sixth century)^ may 
(bnt eqaally well may not) be sabsequent additions^ made 
from 100 to 150 years later.* The whole of this short 
composition has providentially escaped destruction by an 
accident which caused it to be tacked on as a sort of his- 
torical appendix to the tract on the Battles of Arthur, which 
itself forms the final chapter of the romantic, and therefore 
popular, work known as Nennius' His tor ia Britonum, 

But I do not propose to dwell further on this document, 
which has been printed (with a smaller percentage of mis- 
takes than is unhappily usual in the editing of any docu- 
ment of Welsh interest) in Stevenson and San Marte's 
editions of Nennius (§§ 57 — 66), is preserved in four MSS.* 

some old poetry exists which is pat into his month by Welsh tradi- 
tion — poems of which he figures as the spokesman. Hence it has 
become the fashion to ascribe to Llywarch Hen all old or oldish 
Welsh poetry similar in metre, apparent age, and style, to the 
poetry which really has some claim to be connected with his name. 

* It is worth pointing ont that the passage in § 63 : *' In illo 
autem tempore aliqnando hostes, nnnc ciyes, vincebantur/' though 
placed in quite a different context from that in which it occurs in the 
authors now to be cited, is obviously taken either from GtilaeLB* Hùtoria, 
§ 26 : " Et ex eo tempore nunc cives, nunc hostes, vincebant," or 
from Bede's Hist. Eccl., I. 16 (Man. Hist. Brit, 122 A) : " Et ex eo 
tempore nunc cives, nunc hostes, vincebant ; '' a passage whçre Bede 
is of course only copying Gildas. 

* Viz., in the following MSS., the dates appended to which below 
are those given in the "Class-Catalogue" of MSS. in the British 
Museum by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson (now Principal Librarian), 
when he was Keeper of the MSS. there : 

Stevenson's A, i.e., Harleian MS. 3859 (early 12th century). 

B „ Cottonian MSS., Vespasian D. xxi. (Ditto). 

C „ „ „ „ B. XXV. (late 12th cent.). 

F „ „ „ Vitellius A. xiii. (Ditto). 

The Genealogies do not occur in the Nennius of Caligula A. viii. 
(Stevenson's D), as wrongly stated by Stevenson (Preface to his 
Nennius, p. xxiii., repeated by San Marte, in his Nennius et Gildasi 
p. 20), though there are other genealogies of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
in quite another article in the same MS. volume. 
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(two of the early twelfth century) in the British Maseam, 
and coald be reprinted with notes in the compass of half 

M. de la Borderie, in his L^Historia Britonum, ÿp. 7, 9, 59, 
states that the Genealogies are foQud in six MSS., and in his note to 
p. 59 he specifies fire of these MSS. as being the fonr we have giren 
aboTo plus the one in which Sterenson wrongly states the Qenealo- 
gies to occnr. At pp. 113-4 the same list is giren, but with the 
addition of another MS., only mentioned in the following note (on the 
word "Martiano" at the end of Nennitis, § 31) in Monumenta Sistoriea 
Britannica,- p. 63, note a : '* In MS. Coll. C. C. GantabrigisB No. 
CLXXXIIL circa finem s»cnli decimi ezarato, post regnm Saxonnm 
genealogias hsdo occarrnnt: 'Qnando Gratianus consal fnit se- 
cnndo, et ^qnitins quarto, tunc his consulibus Sazones a WyrU 
geomo in Bríttannia suscepti sunt, anno CCCXLYIIII. (sic) a Pas- 
sione Ohristi.' " 

The O.C.C.G. MS. in question is described in the printed catalogue 
as being written " retustioribus Uteris Saxonicisi" and commencing 
with ''Liber Bed» presbiteri de vita et miraculis S. Guthberti," 
followed by a number of lists of names, chiefly of English prelates, 
the last of which lists (No. 14) is styled " Genealogisd regum Brit- 
tannis9 regnantium in diversis locis." This is the only tract in the 
MS. which can possibly be meant by the " Genealogisa Begpim 
Saxonum " of the note quoted from the Mon. Hist. Brit. It cannot 
be a text of Nennius ; and M. de la Borderie should have consulted 
the G.CG,C catalogue from which we quote before including the 
MS. in his list of the MSS. of Nennius, as he does on his p. 114. If 
the "Genealogies of kings of Britain" which the MS. contains are 
really our Nennian Oenealogies, all one can say is that it is extra- 
ordinary that this MS., of the tenth century, should never have been 
used for the editions either of Petrie or of Stevenson, especially 
when we consider that three other G.G.C.G. MSS. were used by 
Petrie, viz., Nos. GXXXIX. (his B), G. (his E), and GOCLXIII. 
(his O). The first of the three was also used by Stevenson, who 
refers to it as " K." 

There are of course other collections of the royal genealogies of 
the Heptarchy besides the one in " Nennius ; " and perhaps the 
document contained in C.G.G.Q, MS. 183 is one of these. In any 
case it is noteworthy that the words quoted from the tract by the 
Editors of the Mon. Hist. Brit, agree in the corresponding passage 
of Nennius, § 31 (" Begnante Gratiano secundo ^quantio, Saxones 
a Guorthigimo suscepti sunt, anno ccccxlvii"**. post passionem 
Christi "), with the MSS. of the edition of Nennius which contains the 

L 2 
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a dozen pages. My excuse for dwelliog on it thna far is 
to be found in the facts, fi^sty that it lies at the foundation 
of all strictly Welsh history^ and, secondly, because much 
the oldest of the three chronicles on which I have next to 
dwell is not only appended to it as a direct continuation, 
but in its earlier parts largely based thereupon. 

The earliest known Annales CambricB (styled in the Boll-t 
and Monumenta editions " MS. A ") are annexed as a cod- 
tinuation to this little Chronicle (if it may be called so) ' in 
Harleian MS. 8859/ one of the two oldest of the four MSS. 
which I have lately mentioned. They exist in no other 
known MS., and have been recently printed in a form which 

*' Saxon Grenealogies " in reading Oratiano, whereas other MSS. 
(notably Stevenson's D and E — Cott. Caligula, A. viii. and Nero, D. 
viii. — two of the most important MSS. of the previous edition) read 
" Mcurtiano*' The Vatican MS. also reads " Gratiano '' (see Cardinal 
Mai's text in Appendix ad Opera edita ah Angelo Mai, 1871, pp. 
102-3). 

7 More strictly speaking, they form the direct continuation of a little 
series of Calculi, or brief chronological data (themselves appended to 
the '*8axon Qenealogies ''), which chiefly relate to the years 425-436, 
whilst the Annales begin with the year 444. The Calculi in question 
are appended to the so-called Saxon GenecUogies in all the known MSS. 
thereof, but are in themselves quite a distinct composition. They form 
§ 66 of Stevenson's edition of Nennius, and are also printed (from 
Harleian MS. 3859) in Y Cymmrodor, ix. 152 (and cf. ib., p. 143-4). 

^ This MS., owing to a slip of Anearin Owen's, is miscalled No. 
'*958" in his Introduction to Brut y Tywysogion (for which see 
p. 151, infra), p. viL Harleian MS. 958 is a MS. of the Dimetian 
Code of Welsh Laws. See his Preface to Ancient Laws of Wales 
(8vo edition), p. zxxi., and my list of the MSS. used by him and 
their exact designations, in Y Cymmrodor, ix. 298-9. AneurinOwen 
was unfortunately very prone to make this kind of mistake ; see the 
same Prefa^ce, p. xxvii., where he twice writes '* Harleian ^ instead of 
" Cottonian," and likewise the Introduction, p. xviii., where he makes 
a similar error to that recorded above, and miscalls MS. Cleopatra, 
B. T. " Cleopatra, A. xiv/' which is a MS. of the Gwentian Code of 
Welsh Laws. And cf. pp. 147-8 (note 5), p. 154 (note 6) and pp. 
161-2, infra. 
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exactly reprodaces every feature of the original MS. (except 
the shape of its characters) in the ninth volame of T 
Cymmrodor (pp. 152-169), where it is attempted to be 
shown (pp. 144-5) that the composition of these Annates in 
their present form is to be dated between 954 and 988, and 
probably in 954 or 955. The known sources used by the 
compiler are, first, the little Chronicle to which his Annalss 
were annexed; secondly, the tract On the 12 battles of 
Arthur, immediately preceding that Chronicle in the MSS., 
and forming, in fact, the concluding chapter of " Nennius' " 
Ilistaria properly so called ; and thirdly, some lost Chronicle 
or Chronicles used by the Irish Annalist Tigheamach in 
the 11th century and probably by other Irish Annalists, 
such as some of the lost chroniclers whose works were 
among the originals used in the compilation of the 
Annals of Ulster in 1498. The two other chronicles 
loosely included under the same title of Annates Cambrian 
are carried down to the year 1288, and exist in contemporary 
MSS., one (styled "MS.\B'') in the Record Office,» the 
other (" MS. C '*) in the British Museum.* They are both 
largely based on the older Annales ("MS. A*') so far as 
those go, and on a MS. (or MSS.) of those Annates that is 
now lost, and was in places a more correct transcript than 
the now unique existing one.' Both these Chronicles begin 

» It is written on the fly-leaves of a certain volnme known as the 
" Breviate of DomeBday," and containing an abridged copy of DomcB- 
day Book. See Preface to Mon. Hist, Brit., p. 93 (a passage cribbed 
by Mr. Ab Ithel in his Preface, p. xxv.) ; and for some account of 
the other contents of the fly-leaves see Mr. Arthur Boberts' remarks 
in Y Gÿrwmrodor, z. 201-3, and the footnotes appended thereto. 

' Where it forms part of the miscellaneous contents of the volume 
of the Cottonian MSS. numbered " Domitian A. i." 

^ See I^ Cymmrodor, iz., note 8 to p. 163, and note 6 to p. 165, for 
cases (under the years 813 and 865 respectively) where MS. B has the 
correct reading, and MS. ^ a corrupt one. The first of the two 
instances is a case of homoeoteleaton ; and in both it is highly unlikely, 
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with the Mosaic beginning of the worlds and each is taken 
up with a short epitome of sacred and profane history till 
the period, approximately coinciding with the commence- 
ment of the older Annales in 444, when the entries begin 
mainly to be confined to British and Irish events. In the 
precious Bolls Edition^ these epitomes, instead of appearing 
in the text, are relegated to an appendix. 

These three chronicles have been edited in a sort of way^ 
that is to say the three separate texts have been artificially 
combined into one whole, with the usual elaborate system of 
collations by figures and ticks at the foot of the page (so ad- 
mirably adapted to conf ase all but the initiated !) in the pub- 
lication of the Bolls Series, issued in 1861 under the name of 
Annales Cambriae, and purporting to be edited by the Rev. 
Mr. Williams Ab Ithel of Llan y' Mawddwy. The portions 
of both Annales and Brut y Tywysogion up to the Norman 
Conquest had, however, been*previously printed in a similar 
manner, and with short prefaces, under the unacknowledged 
editorship of the celebrated Welsh scholar, Áneurin Owen, 
in the massive official tome known as Monumenta Historica 
Britannica, volume i., published in 1848, and containing a 
complete collection of materials for the history of England 
and Wales from the earliest times to the Norman Conquest. 
Now the two later Chronicles, during the period common to 
them and the older Annales, viz., between 444 and 954, 
differ little in substance from the latter or from one another,^ 

if not impossible, that the correct reading of B can be acconnted for 
in any way but by supposing that the scribe of that MS. had some 
other text (or at least other source of information) than our MS. A 
before him. Most probably he was copying from some sister-MS. to 
A or from the lost archetype of A. 

' The earliest important secular entry found in either of the later 
MSS. is Guentis Strages in B under the year 649. Nothing else is 
known of this battle, or with whom it was fought. Another valuable 
entry, also in B, is " Ceniul regiones Demetorum vastavit " under 
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bat very much in phraseology and the orthography of 
proper names. As they proceed, however, the differences 
of every kind become progressively greater and greater, till 
finally, after 1203, they part company and become entirely 
different/ This being the case, it will be clear that any one 
text formed by a fasion and collation of the three must 



818 ; Eenwnlf, King of Mercia, must be meant, who reigned from 70(5 
to 819 or 822, when he died ; but no campaign of his against the Welsh 
is mentioned in the AnglO'SaxonChranicle, According to MS. G, Offa 
bad in 795 devastated Sientich, i.e., Rheinwg, which was a name for 
Dyfed from abont 800 onward (apparently the name was derived 
from the JEthain ap Meredydd, king of Dyfed, who died in 808, and 
not from Rhain ap Cadwgan, his great-grandfather — see Y Gyrrvm- 
rodor, ix. 163, 171, 175) ; and it is interesting to know that the same 
policy was pnrsned towards that kingdom by Genwulf, who practi- 
cally succeeded Offa on the throne of Mercia. The entries in the 
Annales Gambrise, nnder 778 and 784 (respectively), that the 
'* Southern Britons " and the " Britons " were harried by Offa do not 
necessarily imply that the ravages mentioned extended into Dyfed, 
which was only a part of the land of the " Southern Britons." It 
would be interesting to know between whom was fought the Battle of 
Bhuddlan, placed by the Anfiales in the same year as Offa's death (796). 
Caradog, king of Gwynedd, who is commonly said to have fallen in 
it (on the authority of some miserable hash-up of the Brut y 
l^wysoffion, such as that used by Powel in his so-called '' History " of 
Wales; see ed. 1584, p. 20), was not, according to the Annales 
Gambriss and the genuine Brut^ killed by the Englbh till two years 
later ; nor have we any information as to where4>r why his slaughter 
took place. 

Under 817 (the year previous to the entry about the devastation 
of Bheinwg by Kenwulf in MS. B) all the MSS. of the Annales men- 
tion a " Battle of Llanfaes " — but we are not told whether Llanfaes 
near Beaumaris or Llanfaes near Brecon is meant, or between whom 
the battle was fought. 

Most of the independent entries in MSS. B and C7 up to 954 are 
of little historical interest; some are stupid blunders, and others 
derived from sources which still exist. 

* FrefcKe to Mon, Hut, Brit. p. 93, copied by Mr. Ab Ithel in his 
J^reface to Annales CambrÙB, p. xxviii.; see the two passages in 
parallel columns in Arch. Camb, for 1861, pp. 328-9. 
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largely constitnte a mere mosaic of disjointed fragments, 
without entity or unity of its own ; from the like of which 
it is absolutely impossible for any one to take a bird's-eye 
view^ far less form a comparative and critical estimate^ of 
any one of the separate works^ its nature or value. The 
plan of adopting one MS. as the text^ and putting the 
variants of other MSS. in the notes, is of course au 
excellent one when the collated MSS. are substantially 
identical ; but when they are very substantially different^ 
and especially when, as with our AnnaleSf each text con- 
tains orthographical peculiarities of the highest value f or 
the history of the little-known stages of a language, the 
system is an utterly inadequate one. The process of form- 
ing one text out of such discordant materials may be com- 
pared to that of making an elaborate knot with threads of 
various colours. The trouble of making the knot is vast, 
but the trouble of undoing it when once made is so much 
vaster, that there is little likelihood of its ever being un- 
done to any purpose. The only adequate plan in such a 
case is to print the various texts in parallel columns, as was 
done by Thorpe in his edition for the Rolls Series of the 
six versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, notwithstanding 
the fact that in the previous edition of the early part of that 
Chronicle in the Mmiumenta, these six texts had been mixed 
up into one mongrel whole. And here one may aptly 
pause to ask : Why were the early Welsh Chronicles, both 
Armales and Bruts, not considered by the official luminaries 
of that epoch worthy of the same scientific treatment as the 
early English ones ? However this may be, an edition of 
our Annates, similar to that of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
but with notes (which are not permitted in tbe Bolls 
Series, except to illustrate the various readings) * is now 

' The official Bystem, while not permitting the simplest topographi- 
cal and genealogical notes, without which such chronicles as our 
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reqaired to famish a solid basis to Welsh History ; and, to 
ipake the work complete^ the oldest Annales shoald be 
prefaced by a reprint öi the short tracts which preface them 
in the original MS., and which they continue and illastrate 
— namely, the very short tract on the Battles of Arthur, and 
the BO-called Saxon Qenealojies, which I have already 
described to yoa. Such an edition of the Annales would be 
urgently required even had we reason to believe that the 
printed text^ such as it is. had been accurately edited from 
the MSS. Unfortunately, it seems certain that at least the 
portion of the text after the Norman Conquest, i.e., that for 
which Mr. Ab Ithel was solely responsible, teems with 
mistakes, which, even if they are in the MSS. (which I for 
one cannot believe), should have been pointed out and cor- 
rected in the critical notes. Some of the hugest blunders are 
pointed out by the late Mr. Longueville Jones in his in- 
cisive review in the Archceologia Oamhrensis for 1861, p. 881. 
Among the most ridiculous is the torturing of Paschay 
meaning 'East^er,' into a man^s name ^^ Pasetra,*' which last 
duly appears in the Index in a summary of the passage 
which shows the Indexer's entire innocence of the rudiments 
of Latin grammar ; ' but whether the Indexer was Mr. Ab 

Awnales or Brut are almost uselesB to almost all, permits of any 
desired quantity of irrelevant bosh being dragged into a so-caUed pre- 
face (which is paid for at bo much a sheet or page !) by the padding 
sciolist, äee Mr. Ab Ithers prefaces (or rather such parts of them 
as are his own composition) ; and see his so-called glossaries, where 
nearly sixty pages are devoted to giving us such information as that 
Dies Javie means Thursday, or th&iymenyn means batter — such facts 
as coold mostly be acquired from the commonest dictionaries or books 
of reference — and " etymologies ** à la Dr. Faghe ! In the Bolls 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle we have a very different sort of 
Glossary, viz., an index of the place-names with their modem 
eqaivalents ; and likewise an elaborate chronological index. 

' The passage is printed as follows (Awnàlee Cambria, p. 103) : — 
*' Sexto Ida Martii G. comes Glovemi» cam magno exeroitn 
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Ithel or his friend Mr. Kenward of Birmingham,^ I do not 
know. In another place (p. 99) , qtwrum, meaning ' of whom/ 
is calmly altered in the text into equorum, meaning ' of the 
horses * ! 

I cannot exactly say upon whom the responsibility for 
all these blunders rests, as the circumstances attending the 
editing of the Annales (and likewise of the Brut y Tywyso- 
gion) were peculiar. The task of transcribing and editing 
both works was originally entrusted by the Government 
authorities to Aneurin Owen, with a view to their complete 
publication in the Monumenta, a work mentioned above. I 
have already told you how both Brut and Annales up to 
1066 appeared under his virtual editorship in the first 
volume of that great work in 1848. But no second volume 
thereof was ever issued ; the plan of making vast collec- 
tions of historical materials in vast volumes having been 
abandoned in favour of the one now in vogue of issuing 
each work in a Separate 8vo. form. It was then proposed to 
brÌDg out in this shape the whole Annales and the whole 
Brut ; and Aneurin Owen had all the materials ready for the 
press when his further progress was cut short by his un- 
timely death in 1859. Thereupon they were handed over 

per cantelam intravit in civitatem LondonisB, domino Oto legato 
ezistenti in tnrri Londonias, nbi tenuit comes Pasetra [read Pascha] 
snnm contra volantatem regis." This is indexed {8,v, " Pasetra ") 
thus: ''Pasetra detains Otho the pope's legate in the Tower of 
London against the king's will ! " 

7 Who assisted Mr. Ab Ithel in compiling the Index to the Brut y 
TifXDysogion, See the Preface to that work, p. xlviii., where we find 
also adeqnate acknowledgements to Lady Llanover, for the use of 
her transcripts ; to Jesns College, Oxford, for the nse of the Bed 
Book of Sèrgest ; and to the late Mr. Wynne of Peniarth, for the 
facilities afforded by him for the examination of the Hengwrt MSS. 
(which did not then belong to him) at his hoase ; bat none to Anenrin 
Owen for the wholesale nse of his brains and appropriation of his 
brain-work. 
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to Mr. Ab Ithel, who was commissioned to bring out the 
two works in Owen's stead, which as you know he did, but 
without saying a word in acknowledgement of Owen's part 
in their production." It will thus be evident to yon that 
while Mr. Ab Ithel had the text of the Monumenta to rely 
upon (in so far as it was trustworthy) up to 1066, he would 
for the remainder, amounting in bulk to more than three- 
quartersof the whole, have beencompelledjtoensureaccuracy, 
to make a collation of the transcripts or proofs with the 
original MSS. But Mr. Longueville Jones states, obviously 
as the result of his own inquiries at the Becord Office, that 
it is certain that Mr. Ab Ithel never collated a line of the 
MS. there ; and he adds his suspicion (which we may be sure 
was well grounded) that he never collated the other MSS. 
at the British Museum.' I may add that there are grounds 

^ At the end (p. xxz.) of Mr. Ab ItheVs Prtface to AnnaJes CamhruB, 
acknowledgement is made of the help derived in the composition 
thereof from the Preface in the Monumenta Historiea Brita/nnica ; 
from which indeed (pp. 92-4) and from Anenrin Owen's Preface to the 
Ancient Lave oj Wales (see p. 148, vnfra) all that is of any valne in 
Mr. Ab Ithel's Preface is copied. As his originals were in print, that 
"great Welsh scholar'' conld hardly get out of making this acknow- 
ledgement ; bnt in his Preface to Brut y Tywyeogion, nearly all the 
valnable portion of which was taken, largely verbatim, from Anenrin 
Owen's then unpublished Introduction to that Brut, there is not a 
word of acknowledgement, or any hint to lead the reader to suspect 
that the Preface is not what it purports to be, entirely Mr. Ab IthePs 
own comx)osition. We should add that of the 48 pages of which the 
Bolls PrefoM to the Brut consists, three are made up of a quotation 
from the Preface to Lewis Dwnn's HeraJdie Visitations of Wales, and 
three more of apocryphal stuff quoted from the lolo M8S. ; bnt these 
quotations are properly made and acknowledged. It should also be 
stated that the remarks about the five editions of ^ennius at pp. 
zv. — zviL are silently abstracted (not " textually taken," as is erro- 
neously stated in Arch, Camb. for 1861, p. 96) from those of Mr. 
Duffus Hardy in the Preface to the Mon, Hist. Brit., pp. 109-112. 

* Arch. Camb. for 1861 (3rd series, voL vii.) pp. 330-1 ; and cf. ib., 
p. 264. 
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for suspecting that he may have done with the Annates 
what he acknowledges ^ having done with the Brut, viz., 
have nsed^ not Owen's transcripts^ bat copies of them at 
Llanover^ previously made by Mr. W. Bees of Llandovery 
from the originals, lent by the Record Office to the late 
Lord Llanover for the purpose.^ And here the question 
forcibly occurs : Where, unless Owen's original transcripts 
had been lost, was the necessity or advantage of using any 
mere copies of them ? Perhaps the Record Office could 
throw some light on this point, and inform us whether they 
still have Owen's transcripts and other editorial papers, 
which I have understood were either lost or destroyed.* 

^ See his Preface thereto, p. xlviii., and his letter in Arch. Camb, 
for 1861, p. 170 ; and also the references in the following note. 

* lb, pp. 94-5 ; and cf . 103, 170, 264, 330-1. 

' According to Arch, Camb. for 1861, pp. 94-5, 264, Owen's original 
transcripts were all returned to the Record Office in 1848, except that 
of the Achau y Saint [from Harl. MS. 4181, miserable texts still 
more miserably " edited"], which was retained by Mr. W. J. Bees of 
Cascob for inclusion in his so-called " Live* of the Gambro- British 
Saints'* (published in 1853), where the Achau will be found at 
pp. 265-271. 

The result of inquiries made at the Becord Office by more than 
one. person leads me to suspect that Aneurin Owen's transcripts are 
no longer there, and have probably been destroyed. From the list 
of them given on p. 94 of Arch. Camh, for 1861, it will be seen that 
they embraced many things besides (1) the materials for the official 
editions of Annalea Cambria and Brwt y Tywysogion, utilized by Mr. 
Ab Ithel, (2) the Ghcentian Chronicle, printed as a supplement to the 
Archaologia CaTnbrensis for 1864, and (3) the lÁber Landavensis, some 
of Owen's translations from which were utilized by Mr. W. J. Bees 
of Gascob in the wretched edition of which he was the titular editor 
for the Welsh MS 8. Society (see the Breface, at the bottom of p. xliii.). 
Moreover, Owen had made extensive researches nnto the topography 
of the ArvnaJLe» and Brut, and had added brief footnotes to these 
chronicles. Up to 1066 these were printed in the MonumetUa 
Sistorica Britawnica; but the official Bolls system forbids such 
notes, and none were consequently reproduced in the Bolls Editions. 
(See Arch. Camh, for 1861, end of p. 267). Hence it seems but too 
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There is yet a further question to be considered : Is the 
accuracy of Aneurin Owen's work above suspicion f I fear 
it is not. The two later MSS. o( Annales I have never exa- 
mined^ but having had occasion to edit those in the oldest 
MS. (Harleian 3859) for the Cymw/rodor,* I noticed that 
Owen's edition in the Monumenta had no less than three se- 
rious blunders, two of which could not possibly be printer's 
errors. All of them are of course slavishly reproduced in 
the Rolls edition of Mr. Ab Ithel, who can never have looked 
at the original MS. The repetition of one of them (the 
one which might be a printer's error), Loyer for I/oycr, now 
Lloegr, meaning ' England/ furnishes a good measure of the 
real character of Mr. Ab IthePs •'editorship.'" But to 

probable that all Owen's yaluable notes for the period 1067 — 1288 
are hopelessly lost. The correspondence between Aneurin Owen 
and Mr. W. J. Bees of Cascob, printed in Arch, Camh, for 1858, pp. 
245-9, shows that as early as 1831 Owen was engaged in making 
inqairies with a view to the identifictUion of the places named in 
the Welsh annals. There is some more interesting correspondence 
between Owen and Bees on the subject of the Welsh chronicles and 
the MSS. thereof at pp. 208-12 of the same volume, and another 
interesting letter of Owen's to the Beoord Commission in the vol. 
for 1860, pp. 184-6, relating to his transcripts and other work under- 
taken for the Commission. 

^ See Yol. iz., pp. 152-169. I should state that I have never 
collated Owen's edition with the MS. or searched for mistakes in the 
former ; but merely stumbled upon the three blunders to which I 
allude. There may be many more. 

» Under the year 895. See M,H.B., p. 836 ; Bolls Annales, p. 16 ; 
I^ Cymmrodor, ix. 167. Nor could Owen's blander (under the year 
630 ; see M.H.B,, p. 832 ; Bolls Annales, p. 7) of Meiceren for Meicen 
(now Meigen), for the source of which see Y Gymmrodor, ix., note 4 
to p. 157, have " passed " a competent revision of the proofs against 
the MS. The imaginary " Battle of Meiceren " has been adopted by 
Skene in his Four Books (1868), i. 70 (though in the^ extracts from 
the MS. at p. 14 of his Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, printed 
in the previous yecur, Meicen is correctly given), and even by Professor 
Bhys in his GeUie Britain, 2nd edition (1884), p. 181. 

The mistake of miscopying or slavishly repeating the gibberish 
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return to the qnestion of Aneurin Owen's accaracy^ I 
also recently collated his reprodaction (in his Preface to 
the Ancient Laws of Wales, 8vo. ed., pp. xiv. — ^xvi.) of the 
first two genealogies which immediately follow the Annales 
in the same MS.^ Harl. 3859, and are thence correctly 
printed in T Cymmrodor, ix. 169-172, and I then found 
that he had made no less than twenty-five blunders of 
transcription in the course of one handred and twenty- 
five words, i.e., an average of one mistake for every five 
words. If, then, he made so many mistakes in copying 
this beautifully-written MS., what are we to expect to 
find in his transcripts of far later and worse-written 
MSS., abounding in contractions ? His worthless edition 
of the genealogies in question has, by the way, been 
exactly reproduced, but without any acknowledgement of 
the direct source whence it was taken', by Mr. Ab Ithel 
in the Preface to the Annales Cambrise, of which he claims 
the authorship (p. x.) . 

I have necessarily had to go into all these details, for 
without doing so I could not show you what a strong case 
there is against trusting in the present editions of the 
Annales. Unfortunately I have never collated either of 
the later MSS. of the Annales myself, or I could have put 
my case in a shorter and more direct form.^ 

Meiceren for Meicen is a particularly inexcusable one for any W elsh 
scholar to make : as the hattle is alladed to under the name of 
Meigen more than once in well-known Welsh poems : in the 
JEnglynion Cadtoallon ap Gadfan (Skene's Four Books, ii. 277), and 
in Cynddelw's two poems on the " Tribes *' and " Privileges " of Powys 
{Myv. Arch., i. 256-8), where Ueigen is the last word of each poem. 
What makes Owen's blunder the more extraordinary, is that he had 
himself previously edited and translated the last-named of these 
poems in his Welsh Laws (Svo. ed., ü. 742-7). 

* As pointed out in Arch. Camb. for 1861, p. 326. 

' Since writing the above I have examined a few passages of MS . 
C (in Cott., Domitian A. i.) with the printed edition, and satisfied 
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I now proceed to consider the Chronicles of Welsh 
affairs written in Welsh, and known collectively as the 
Brui^ y Tywysogion, or 'The Chronicle of the Princes/ 
This term is of snch general and indefinite application as to 
be sometimes positively misleading in its nse. It is pro- 
perly the generic term for every chronicle of Welsh 
afhirs in Welsh which begins with the death of Cadwaladr 
Fendigaid in 681-2 • (since when the rulers of Wales have 
.been technically known as Tywysogion^ or 'Princes/ in- 
stead of Brenhinoeddj or ' Kings ^), and ends either with 
or previously to the death of Llywelyn ab Gruffudd in 
1288. It was begun as a continuation of Geoffrey of 
' Monmouth's so-called History, the Welsh translations of 
which are collectively known as Brut y Brenhinoeddy or 
' The Chronicle of the Kings/ and accordingly commences 
at the exact point where Geoffrey's work leaves off. All 
the chronicles called Brut y Tywysogion are apt to be pro- 
miscuously ascribed in common parlance to Caradoc of 
Llancarvan, author of a well-known Life of Qildas. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, his contemporary^ says at the end 
of his History (which appeared in the first half of the 
. twelfth century) that he leaves to this Cai-adoc the task of 
writing the history of the Welsh kings after Cadwaladr ^ ; 



myself that the proofs cannot have been collated competently (if at 
all) with the original MS., owing to the inexcusable mistakes which 
here and there occur. 

* For the meaning and origin of this word Brut, see Gwenogrryn 
Evans' Preface to The Red Book of Uergeat, vol. ii. (The Bruts), 
pp. v., vi. 

• See Y Gymmrodor, ix. 159 ; Bolls Annales, p. 8 ; Rolls Brut, 
pp. 2-3. 

^ Book xii. chapter 20. " Beges autem illomm qni ab illo tem- 
pore [sc, morte Cadwalladri] in Gnaliis Bnccesserunt ; Karadoco 
Lancarbanensi contemporaneo meo, in materia scribendi permitto. 
Beges vero Saxonnm Guillelmo Malmesberiensi et Henrico Hun- 
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and it seems probable that Caradoc was the author of 
the oldest form of the Brut as far as 1120, at whieh date 
the change of authorship becomes very marked.' Later 
on the work was continued by various hands, and there 
are strong grounds for believing the work of èompilation 
of at least one version, namely, that of which a copy is 
found in the Bed Book of Hergest, to have taken place at 
Strata Florida or Ystrad Fflûr after its foundation in 1164.' 

tingdonensi, quos de regibna Britonnm taoere jubeo," &c. As if any 
of Geoffrey's contemporaries wonld have ventured to infringe on his 
prerogative aa facile princes in the art of historioal lying !— or per- 
haps it would be more polite to say ** romancing." 

' See Owen's Introduction to Brut y Tyicysogion, pp. x. — xiv. ; he 
points out that Geoffrey's History, in which the allusion to Caradoc is 
' found, was published circa 1128. On p. viii. he quotes Guttyn O wain's 
opinion (but he does not state where this opinion is recorded) to the 
effect that Caradog's work ended with the year 1156 ; but no change 
of style is said to occur at this date in the narrative. 

' See Owen's Introduction, pp. xv., xvi. (=Mr. Ab Ithel's Preface, 
pp. xxxvi.-vii.). The word Ystrad has nothing whatever to do with 
the Latin stratum or strata, as certain antiquaries do and still more 
did vainly talk ; strata would become ystrawd, ystrod in Welsh, as 
its derivative stratura has become ystrodyr (for ystrodur), Ystrad 
means, like dyffryn, ' a vale,* and its translation into strata in such 
cases SLS Strata Florida and Strata Marrella is as much a fancy 
translation as is Rose of the Quarter Sessions from Rose des quatre 
saisons. In older Welsh the form ysired (if indeed this is a bye-form 
of the same word) is found as well as ystrad, but never ystrawd or 
ystrod. Ystret, by the way, occurs in the Book of Taliessin (Skene's 
Four Books, ii. 172) in Katellig ystret 'the vale (or the stream P) of 
Cadelling ' (the royal tribe of ancient Powys); eknaystred is also found 
in Lewis Glyn Oothi's Works, p. 187 (line 49 of the poem), where he 
is addressing the river Towy, and the word seems to mean * a stream.' 
Presumably the Cornish stret * latex ' (i.e., * a spring of water '), later 
streyth, is the same word. This word, or else the Cornish analogue 
to the Welsh ystrad, occurs (in its latest Cornish form) in the place- 
name Penstrassa or Fenstrassoto, where the final -a or -ow is the 
Cornish plural -ow, answering to the Old- Welsh -ou, now written -aw. 
One place called Penstrassa is three miles S.-W. of the town of St 
Austell. Are these words connected with the common Breton word 
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I may add that all known forms of the Brut are in their 
earliest portions mere translations^ and often very bad ones 
too, of the edition of the Annales now represented by the 
MS. at the Becord Office (MS. B), and these parts have 
little or no independent value ; bat that towards the end 
of the ninth century, or thereabouts, distinct traces of an 
independent source begin to appear, and the record thus 
acquires a value of its own. 

The only man who has hitherto attempted to go critically 
into the question of the history and authorship of the oldest 
forms in which this chronicle is known, is Aneurin Owen. 
His proposed Introduction to the Brut (with a letter of his on 
the same subject *) was posthumously printed as an introduc- 
tion to his text of the Qwentian Chronicle in the Arch. Camh. 
for 1864 ; and to that Introduction and letter I would refer 
you for further details. I must add that the MS. Introduc- 
tion had been previously lent by the Record Office to Mr. 
Ab Ithel to aid him in preparing his edition of the Brut, 
and this worthy scholar appropriated it nearly in iota in the 
published Preface of the Bolls Edition, of which he professed 
to be the sole editor, without a word of acknowledgement, 
but with many additions (mostly valueless) and trivial and 
meaningless changes, and at least one deliberate and most 
disingenuous suppression of an important fact.' 

Whatever is not Aneurin Owen's in the Rolls Preface 
consists for the most part of mere flatulent dilatation of 
emptiness, — the sort of unsatisfactory stufE of which those 
who have read the ridiculous prefaces to the Barddas, 
Dosparth Edern, and Meddygon Myddfai must already have 

ster, * a river,' or with the Welsh ystre, which bo often occxurs in the 
old poems, but is (we believe) of uncertain signification, in spite of 
its Paghese and other interpretations ? 

< Dated Nantglyn, Jan. 20th, 1829. 

* See p. 165, infra, and note 6 thereon. 

VOL. XI. H 
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had their dreary fill. And it is mnch to be wished, in 
the interests of Welsh historical knowledge, that Anenrin 
Owen^s original preface (with, if possible, the portions 
thereof annexed and garbled by Mr. Ab Ithel pnt in parallel 
colamns) should be reprinted in a more accessible and 
popular form. Tardy justice would thus be done to the 
memory of one of the greatest of Welsh historical scholars ; 
and those who take interest in Welsh History would have 
the satisfaction of drinking from the pure stream of 
Welsh scholarship before the influx into it of the frothy 
drivel of dishonest charlatanism. Meanwhile you will 
find a masterly series of exposures of this barefaced 
act of literary appropriation in the volume of Arch. Camb. 
for 1861,* in three reviews believed to have been written 
by the late Mr. Longueville Jones. Mr. Ab Ithel's rejoinder 
to the first of these reviews will be found in the same 
volume. 

I have spoken above of " the oldest version of the Brut J' 
It would be more correct to say one of the old versions, viz., 
the one printed in the Rolls Edition.^ Of this two MSS. were 
used by Owen and Mr. Ab Ithel. One,® perfect, is found in 

• The reFÌews of BnU y Tÿwysagion at pp. 93 — 103 and 263 — 7 ; 
Mr. Ab Itliers rejoinder to the first of them, pp. 169 — 171 ; and the 
review of Annates Cambria (see note 6 on p. 143, supra) at pp. 325 — 
332. The volume is the 7th of the 3rd Series. 

7 The statements in this paper as to MSS. and versions of the 
Brut y Tyicysogion have been mostly allowed to stand as they were 
originally read at Brecon in August, 1889 ; but a large number of 
them, derived from the comparatively meagre entries in the printed 
catalogue of the Hengwrt MSS., and from Aneurin Owen's notes on 
some of those MSS., require revision and correction in the light of the 
admirable critical survey which a close examination of the originals 
at Peniarth has enabled Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans to make of all the 
versions of Brut y Tywysogion preserved there ; for which see the 
Introduction to the second volume of the jRed Book of Hergest, con- 
taining The Bruis (Oxford, 1890).— E.P., August, 1890. 

* Evans' No. 2. Introd, to Brute, p. zxii. 
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the Red Book of Hergest, a MS. of the later, the other,' very 
imperfect^ in Hengwrt MS. 16, a MS. of the earlier four- 
teenth century. The former, being perfect, was chosen as the 
text, but every variant from the latter purports to be given 
in the critical notes. These two MSS. represent a vir- 
tually identical text. As to the Red Book copy, that had 
been printed in the Mymjrian Archaiology (vol. ii. pp. 
391-467) ; and it will be exactly reprinted fron^the MS. in 
a manner which guarantees absolute fidelity of reproduc- 
tion by Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans in his forthcoming volume 
of Old Welsh Texts} As to the Hengwrt MS., Mr. Ab 
Ithel, in ascribing it to the thirteenth century,^ was as far 
wrong as Mr, Lpngueville Jones, who in correcting him 
calls it of t}iQ fifteenth} The late Mr. Wynne of Peniarth, 
in his Catalogue of the Hengwrt MSS., rightly ascribes it to 
\h<ò fourteeúth century.* 

Only these two MSS. have been printed or collated in 
the Monumenta or Bolls Editions. The other three MSS. 
used were only (to use Owen^s phrase) ''collated as to 
FACTS," ' the verbal differences between all of them and the 
version used for the text being so great as to i*ender any 
collation of verbal differences — in other words, any real 
collation at all — out of the question. These other three 



• Id., %b„ No. L 

^ This has now been done. See op. cit., pp. 257 — 384. 

' See his Freface, p. zlv. His exact words are : " It was probably 
written about the end of the thirteenth century." Aneurin Owen, 
who calls this MS. "A," dated it about 1400. (Introduction, 
p. xvii.) 

» Arch. Camh. for 1861, p. 264. 

* See Arch. Oamb. for 1869 (3rd Series, vol. xv.), p. 214. Evans 
says that this MS . was written in about 1335. There is a " facsimile " 
of a page of the MS. in the Bolls Edition. 

' See Aneurin Owen's Introduction, pp. xvii. — xviii. ; and Mr. Ab 
Ithel's Preface, p. xlvii. 

M 2 
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versions, therefore (except that one of them was printed in 
the Myv, Arch)^ still remain unpublished. 

As to the first and most important of the three, the 
carelessness of Aneurin Owen, ® who certainly could tell 
what the age of a MS. was, and the palaeographical inoz> 
periehce of Mr. Ab Ithel, who most probably could not,' 
have utterly blinded the public as to' its real importance 
and value. Owen in his Introduction calls it of about the 16th 
century; and Mr. Ab Ithel, who must have seen the MS., 
merely copies his statement. The volume now forms Hen- 
gwrt MS. No. 51, and the late Mr. Wynne of Peniarth* 
ascribes it in his catalogue to the earlier 14th century, 
thus making it as old as thfi oldest MS. of the earlier 
printed version.' The MS., which I have seen, is a 
very fine one wi'itfcen in a large hand in double columns, 
and is briefly continued in a later fifteenth-century hand 
from 1287 to 1332; but this appendix has never been 
printed in any form.* What makes this MS. peculiarly 
interesting is that Owen calls it a " Gwynethian,^' 
or Venedotian, MS.' If it is really a MS. composed 

* The mistake mnst be Owea*s, andnot a printer's error; for it 
occurs both in the preface to Mr. Ab Ithel's Brut y Tÿtoÿsogion (pp. 
xlv. — xlvi.), into which the statement was copied from Owen's then 
unpublished MS., and in the Introdiiction printed by the Cambrian 
Archadological Association from the same MS. (pp. zvii. — zviii.). 

7 Mr. Ab Ithel certainly made use of the Heugwrt collection, 
though apparently before the late Mr. Wynne, who first properly 
arranged and catalogued it, had become its actual owner. See his 
Prefcuie to Brut y Tytoysogioni p. xlviii. 

* See Arch. Camh, for 1869 (3rd Series, vol. xv.), p. 222. 

* Evans {Ini/roduction^ p. xxii.) makes it, however, to be of the 15th 
century; he now tells me that there can be do doubt about this 
(March, 1891). 

* See its concluding passage printed and translated in note 5 on 
next page. 

* This is confirmed by Evans (Lc.}, who points out that, while the 
body of the MS. is in the same hand* as the Dares Phrygius in 
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in N. Wales, it is, with the exception of the Yenedotian 
Code, and perhaps Dafydd Ddu Hiraddng's Orammar, of 
which there is also said to be a copy in Hengwrt MS. 51, 
the only specimen hitherto known to exist of North 
Welsh prose earlier than the end of the 15th centnry,' the 
Welsh literary prose language prior to that date being of 
South-, not of North- Welsh origin, and most of the speci- 
mens of it, I believe, transcribed in South Wales too. It 
occurs to me as not impossible that this MS. may be the 
actual copy of the Brut quoted by Robert Yaughan of 
Hengwrt as the Book of Conway,^ and that it may 
have come from the abbey of Conway or Maenan. One of 
its final entries, describÌDg the discovery of Harold's body 
in an nncorrupted state in St. John^s Church in Chester in 
1332, seems to connect it with North rather than South 
Wales.* I may add that the MS. contains a peculiar 

Cleopatra B. v., the continuation is in the same hand as the so- 
called Brut y Saeson (see note 3 on p. 160, infra), in the same MS. 
The Dares of Cleopatra B. v. belonged to Humphrey Lloyd, and has 
his autograph at the beginning. 

' This statement requires modification. Mr. Evans states in his 
Preface, p. zv., that the Dingestow MS. of Brut y Brenhinoedd (and 
therefore the Triads and Bonedd y Saint io Hengwrt MS. 54, which 
once formed part thereof : see his p. ziii.) is in the Yenedotian ortho- 
graphy. A characteristic of this orthography in the 12th- 13th 
centuries would appear to be the use of e to designate the " obscure " 
sound of y, as in JSwein, Hengwrt MS. 54, fo. 63*. 

* See Owen's Introduction, p. xv. ; Mr. Ab Ithel's Preface, p. 
xzxTi. But it would be desirable to compare the citations made by 
Bobert Yaughan (in Britùth Antiquities Revived, ed. 1834, pp. 14, 
37, 44) with the corresponding passages in Hengwrt MS. 51. 

* The chronicle ends thus : 

"Anno 2 gwedy kalanmei j kat corf Harald brenhjn lloigyr 
yneglwjs leuan jn gaer lleon gwedy y gladu m wy no dev cant mlyned 
kyn no hynny. ac y kat y gorf ay goron ay dillat. ay hossanev lledyr. 
ay ysparduney evreit. kyn gyuaet ac yn gjstal ev harrogle^ ar 
dyd y cladpwy t wynt. En yr vn vlwydyn yn gilch gwil yihaagel 
ydaeth Edward de Bailol a bychydic lu git ac ef y geisiay goresgyn 
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character for the Welsh sonnd edd (or double d) which I 
believe is not found elsewhere^ somewhat resembling one 
of the Latin contractions for -que in the sense of ' and/ * 

The other two versions diflTer still more widely from the 
printed version^ and, to judge from the collations in places, 
still more considerably from each other. One is wrongly 
called the Brut y Saeson,"^ and is found in a Cottonian MS. 
{Cleopatra B, v.) at the British Museum, a fine MS. of the 
15th century, and has thence been printed in vol. ii. of the 
Myv, Arch, (pp. 468-582), with what accuracy I cannot say, 
but probably not up to the standard of modern scholarship. 
This version is said to be mainly composed by amalgamating 
one of the older versions with the Annals of Winton.^ 



Prydyn :" i.e., " In the second year, after May Day, waa found the 
body of Harold, king of England, in St. John's Chnrch in Ohester, 
buried more than 200 years before. And his body and his crown and 
his clothes and his leather hose and his golden spurs were foond as 
perfect, and smelling as sweet, as the day when they were bnried. 
And in the same year about Michaelmas Edward de Baliol went with 
a little army to try and conquer Scotland." 

' See a representation of this character in Evans' Introduction^ 
p. xxii. end. 

^ This is the nomenclature of the Myvyrian Archaiology ; Aneurin 
Owen {Introduction, p. xviii.) extends the term Brut y Saeeon so as 
also to include the other MS. (the Book of Basingwerk). For the 
origin of the title, see note 3 on p. 160, ivfra, 

* See Owen's Introduction^ pp. xviii., xxiii. ; Rolls Preface, p. xlvi. 
In this MS., as in many others, the Brut y Tywysogion immediately 
follows the Brut y Brenhinoedd, 

Evans does not include this MS. in his survey of the MSS. of the 
Brut y Tyicysogion at pp. xxii.-iii., though he includes it in his list of 
MSS. of the other Brut at p. xvi., of his Introduction, His note 1 
on p. xvi. takes for its text the interpolated and composite character 
of the Brute in Cleopatra B. v.; but we do not know what foundation 
there is for his suggestion in that note that there was any connection 
between the tampering with and falsification of texts and the spirit 
of Welsh £isteddfodau or £Ì8teddfoduyyr as early as the fifteenth 
century. The great falsifiers of early Welsh texts and traditions 
(between whose ** spirit " and certain regrettable sides of the modern 
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The tliird of the three versions has never been printed in 
^ any form. It is that contained in the Booh of Basingwerk (so 
called from having belonged to the Abbey of that name in 
Flintshire), in the autograph of the celebrated Guttyn 
Owain, who wrote it in the latter half of the 15th cen- 
tury ; it now belongs to the Rev. T. Llewelyn Griffith, 
Rector of Deal.* Some valuable historical information as to 
. the compilation of the Brut, quoted by Aneurin Owen * 
from Guttyn, seems to come from this MS.; but un- 
fortunately neither Guttyn^s own words, nor the reference 
to where they are found, is adduced. It differs consider- 
ably from Brut y Saeson; but how much can of course 
never be known till the two texts are properly exa- 
Yuined and compared. 

You will see from what has been said that two of the 
most important versions of the Brut, one of the early, 
the other of the late 15th century, remain in MS.; 
whilst a third is only printed in the Myvyrian Ärchaiology. 
But this is far from fully representing the real state of 
the case. There are known to be many other MSS. 
and versions which have never been examined at all, or 

revived JEisteddfod we admit there is much relationship to be traced) 
were the later antiquaries of Morganwg to whom we owe the " Third 
Series " of Triads (ridiculously quoted by outsiders as " The Welsh 
Triads " or " The Historical Triads " par excellence), the Ächau^ y 
Saint (and many other documents) printed in the lolo MSS., and 
most of the contents of Barddaa, The composition of such litera- 
ture seems to us to have been confined to one of the four chief districts 
of Wales, and not to have commenced as early as the 15th century, 
or much before 1600. 

' The Book of Basingwerk commences with an imperfect MS. of 
^ Brut y Brenhinoedd written in the 14th century. This was com- 
pleted, and the Brut y Tytoyeogion added, by Gnttyn Owain towards 
the end of the 15th. (See Aneurin Owen's Introduction, p. xviii., 
Soils Preface, p. xlvi.) 

Introduction, pp. vui., xiv., xv. (Mr. Ab Ithel's Frrface, pp. xxvii., 
xxxvi) ; for some account of the MS. Oleop. B. v. and the Booh of 
Boeingvjerk, see Owen, p. xviii, and Ab Ithel, pp. xlvi.-vii. 
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which Owen cursorily examined^ but did not use;* and 
there is strong reason to believe that proper inquiries and 
searches would reveal many others. * 

Owen, who catalogued the portion of the present Mostyn 
collection which was then at Gloddaith, but, for some 
( reason with which we are not acquainted, made no use of 
it for the purpose of his edition of the Brut y Tywysogion, 
says^ that there were (in 1824 or previously) three MSS. 
of the Brut in that collection.'^ It is understood that 
none of these MSS. are older than the 15th century ; 

' These are mentioned by Owen, not in his Introduction proper, bnt 
in the letter appended thereto (paged xix.-xxiv.), dated Jan. 20, 1829. 

' One of these is the so-called " LI. MS." inaccurately collated by 
the editors of the Myvyrian Archaiology, but to which Owen and Ab 
Ithel had no access. This MS. (once belonging to the Rev. John Lloyd 
of Gaerwys), after having been (apparently for years) kept in so damp 
a place that many of its leaves are simply rotten and have absolntely 
grown into each other with qnite recent mildew, has now been rescued 
(just in time) from its tomb, and may at length be said to be fairly 
dried. It is a beautifully written paper MS. of the early 16th 
century, and is copied from some old text which certainly is not the 
Red Book, though both texts contain the same version of the Brut, 
It is nearly x>erfect, and has providentially escaped the fate of the 
valuable paper Court Bolls with which it has been recently kept, a 
large portion of which is (alas ! ) past praying for — so rotten and, in 
parts, grown into one mass with mildew that practically no use can 
be made of it. — August, 1890. 

* Introduction^ p. xvii. ; mostly copied by Mr. Ab Ithel, Prefacef 
pp. xl.-i. 

* In Aneurin Owen's Catalogue of MSS. in N, Wales, in vol. ii. 
(Part iv.) of the old Cymmrodorion Transactions, pp. 400-18, mention 
is made of the following MSS. of Dares Fhrygius and the Brute, all 
of which are now presumably at Mostyn : 

(1) In the Gloddaith MSS. (pp. 402-3) : Dares and both Bruts in 
Nos. 4 (written 1487) and 10 (vellum, 4to) ; Brut y Brenhinoedd and 
B, y Saeson in No. 6 (evidently a modern transcript) ; and B. y 
Brenhinoedd alone in No. 11 (vellum, 4to) ; Dares and B, y Bren- 
hinoedd in No. 23 (small 4to). 

(2) In the Bodysgallen MSS. (pp. 400-401) ; Da/res and Brut y B. 
in Nob. 4 (Imperfect, vellum, 4to.) and 17 (Imperfect, 4to). 

Mention is also made among the Downing MSS. (p. 401) of a MS. 
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bnt even if this is the case, they may be copies of older 
MSS. which have now perished. Owen's next sentence 
begins with the words, "At Bodysgallen/' and then 
abruptly breaks off ; bat apparently he was about to men- 
tion other MSS. there. In Hengwrt MS. No. 314 he found 
in 1829 another copy on vellum/ which he says was similar 
to (bnt he does not say identical with) the Eed Book version. 
This MS. could not be found by the late Mr. Wynne when 
he concluded his Hengwrt catalogue in 1870, but he had pre- 
viously identified it, before the MSS. were bequeathed to him 
in 1859.^ Whether it has since been discovered at Penia:cth I 
cannot say ; it was on vellum, and therefore probably at 
least as old as the 15th century. Another MS., of the 
early 15th century, has quite recently been discovered by 

of Dares in No. 4, one of Bruty Brenhinoedd in No. 5 (this is the ori- 
ginal of Evans* No. 22, p. xviii.), and one of B. y Tyxcysogion in No. 6. 

We are unable, at the place where this is written, to consult 
the volume of the Report of the Historical lifSS, Commission in 
which is contained some sort of a catalogue of the MSS. now 
at Mostyn; but we may mention that at the recent visit (in 
August, 1890) of the Cambrian Archseological Association to 
Mostyn Hall there were exhibited to us in a glass case, together with 
some other MSS., the Gloddaith MSS. Nos. 3 (HiBtory of England 
and Wales, by Ellis Griffith ; 16th cent.), 5 (Sant Qreal, vellum, fo. 
14th or 15th century), 14 (Giraldus Cambrensis* Itinerary and De^ 
scription of Wales, vellum, 4to : 14th century P), and a beautiful MS. of 
Brut y Brenhinoedd of the later 13th century, written, as far as we 
CQuld judge, in the same style, if not hand, as the Booh of Taliessin 
(Hengwrt MS. 17), Hengwrt MS. 59, Cott. Cleopatra, A. xiv., and 
Harleian MS. 4353 (see Y Cymmrodor, x. 298). As far as we can 
make out^ this MS. seems to be either Gloddaith MS. 10 or 11. 
None of the MSS. of BrtU y Tyicysogion now preserved at Mostyn 
were shown to us on the above-mentioned occasion. The MSS. 
which were at Mostyn in 1824 (the ** Mostyn MSS." proper) were 
not catalogued by Aneurin Owen; but in Angharad Llwyd's list 
of those MSS., made at the same date, in her Catalogue of M8S. in 
N. Wales {Gymtnrodorion Transa^eiions, ii. (Part 1), 47-8) there is no 
mention of any MSS. of Dares or either Brut, 

' Letter in Introduction, p. xxi. 

7 See Arch. Camb. for 1870 (4th Series, vol. i.), p. 96. 
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Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans in Hengwrt MS. No. 15. And I 
would draw your particular attention to the fact that the 
Brut y Tywysogion in this MS., as so often, immediately 
follows the Brut y Brenhinoedd ; but that both in the case 
of this MS. and in that of No. 314 the Catalogues of the 
Hengwrt MSS. (at least Aneurin Owen's and the late Mr. 
Wynne^s) only mention the 'Chronicle of the Kings/ 
ignoring that ' of the Princes.' Is it not therefore highly 
probable that some more of the many unexamined old copies 
of the former Brut may also haye the latter Brut appended 
to them ? 

There are several other comparatively modern copies 
of the Brut y Tywysogion at Peniarth. Hengwrt MSS. 
Nos. 55* and 332' each contain a copy in the hand of that 
indefatigable transcriber of older MSS. and joint-founder 
of the Hengwrt Collection, John Jones of Gelli Lyfdy. 
Owen mentions No. 55, but neither No. 332 nor the early 
16th century copy in No 441,* once Edward Llwyd's, 
from the Sebright Collection ; nor another copy in No. 319/ 
in the autograph of the well-known Gruffudd Hiraethog. 
The latter MS. also contains a so-called " Chronicle from 
Cadwaladr to Elizabeth/' and I may mention that there is at 
least one later compilation of this sort in the Earl of Maccles- 
field's collection at Shirbum Castle, Oxon. 

Of the version of the Brut known as Brut y Saeson ' there 

" Owen, p. xxi. ; Evans' No. 5 ; said by him to be a transcript mostly 
of Hengwrt MS. 15, which is itself a transcript oîtheSed Book copy. 

" Evans' No. 10 ; supposed hy him to be a transcript of Hengwrt 
51, bnt supplying certain lacuna which now exist in the latter. 

Evans' No. 4. Said by him to be a transcript of Hengwrt MS. 
15. 

' Evans' No. 6. Supposed by him to be a transcript of Hengwrt 
MS. 15, but \vith a great many minor changes. 

' As pointed out by Evans in his Introduction, p. xxiii., much con- 
fusion has been caused by the adoption of the title Bntt y Saeson, 
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Beems to be more than one copy at Peniarth. The first of 
these forms one of the transcripts by John Jones in the 
above-mentioned Hengwrt MS. 55 ; it is said by Owen * to 
differ in language from the copy in the Cottonian collection 
mentioned above (Cleopatra B. v.). A remarkable feature 
about this copy is that it is said in parts to agree with the 
Bed Book version, in other parts with the inedited 14th 
century version in Hengwrt MSS. 51.* The second copy, 
not mentioned by Owen, seems to be of still greater interest. 
It occurs in No. 318, and is there said to have been trans- 



exclnsivelj ased in MSS. to designate the epitome of English history 
(not of the Brut y Tytoysogionf as stated by Evans) printed at 
pp. 385-403 of his volume, by the editors of the Myvyrian Archaiology 
to denote the text of Brut y Tytcysogion which they printed (vol. ii. 
pp. 468 — 682) from Colt. Cleopatra B. v., which is headed in the 
Ms. with the* words *'yma y dechereu Brenhined y Saesson*' (By 
these words it was meant to be implied that the rulers of the 
Cymryyieta no longer brenhinedd, or * kings,' after 681 — see p. 149, 
supra). Of the MSS. mentioned in this paragraph of the text the 
only ones given by Evans as texts of the Brut y Saeaon proper are 
Hengwrt MSS. 8 (which he ascribes to the 15th centnry), 275 (for 
which Owen's " 75 '' is clearly a misprint), 318, and 441 ; bat he also 
gives other texts as occurring in Hengwrt MSS. 15 and 218. Aneurin 
Owen extended the term Bruty Saeson {Introduction, p. xviii.) so as 
to inclade Gnttyn wain's text in the Book of Baaiiagwerh as well as 
that in Cleopatra B. v., both texts being similar ; and in the letter 
appended to the Introduction (pp. xxiii. — iv.) he applies the term to 
Cleop. B. V. and Hengwrt MS. 55, as well as to Hengwrt MS. 275, 
which contains the real Brut y Saeson, and which he there miscalls 
" 75." 

Here and elsewhere I have preferred to let my paper stand as it 
was read in August, 1889, and to ask the reader to refer to my notes, 
and, where necessary, to the pages cited from Mr. Evans' Introduce 
tion for the correction of the general errors into which I was inevitably 
led owing to the imperfect nature of the materials available at the 
time when, and in the place where, this paper was compiled. — E. P., 
August, 1890. 

^ Letter in Introduction, p. xxiii. 

* Aneurin Owen's Letter in Introduction, p. xxiiL 
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lated from the Latin by one Dafydd ab Meredydd Olais in 
1444. One wonders what Latin original can here be re- 
ferred 'to ? A third copy is stated by Owen to occur in 
MS. 75/ but there must be some mistake as to the number, 
for neither that MS. (which is lost) nor any of those near 
it are stated in the catalogues to contain any Brut at all. 
There is a fourth copy in the already-mentioned MS. 441 ; 
andj last but not leasts Mr. Wynne^s catalogue says that a 
14th-century Brwf y Saeson occurs in Hengwrt MS. No. 8.*" 
I have myself got a copy of some version of the Brut 
written in about 1600,'^ which seemed to me quite different, 
where I compared it, from the printed versions. It comes 
from some North Welsh collection, and has Aneurin Owen's 
cataloguing label and number on its cover.^ There is a 
quite distinct copy at Tonn, beautifully copied by Wm. 

• Letter in Introduction, p. xxiv. See note 3 on J). 160, whence 
it will be seen that Owen's 75 is a mistake for 275. 

6« Evans decides this MS. to be of the 15th century (Preface^ 
p. xxiii.). 

^ This MS. is Evans* No. 7 {Preface^ p. xxii.) ; he compares its 
writing with that of Hengwrt MS. 319. 

^ It was bought at a sale in London in 1884 or 1885» together with 
an imperfect autograph MS. of John Rhydderch's English- Welsh 
Dictionary, which also has on its cover Aneurin Owen's descriptive 
label (just as have some of the Hengwrt MSS. ; at least, we re- 
member such a label on Hengwrt MS. 202) and number. But 
neither MS. is to be found in Owen's Catalogue of MSS, mentioned 
in note 5 on p. 158, supra. It is a very curious thing that this Cata- 
logue, which obtained the first prize at the Welshpool Eisteddfod in 
1824, should only embrace seven collections (including, however, the 
Hengwrt one, which is a host in itself), whilst Angharad Llwyd's 
Catalogue (which obtained the second prize) embraces no less than 
29. Presumably all Owen's Catalogue was printed; it is printed as 
perfect, but concludes vol. ii. (Part iv.) of the old Cymmrodorion 
Transactions, no more of which was ever issued, in consequence of 
the then Cymmrodorion Society coming to aú end soon after the 
issue of the last part of its Transactions in 1843. In no case was 
the same collection catalogued by Owen and Miss Llwyd ; and the 
Brogyntyn and Panton coUections were catalogued by neither. 
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Bona of Llanpumpsaint (in Carmarthensliire) in 1766 from 
a MS. by lago ab Dewi written in 1717, and by him from a 
MS. of Piers William Griffith of Pen y Benglog, wherever 
that may be. There is also a bit of the Brut in a 17th- 
century hand at Sbirburn Castle/ which, though not 
itself written by lago ab Dewi, has a page-heading in his 
band. And it is my impression that there are other copies, 
though not early ones, at Shirbnrn Castle.^ 

I have omitted to mention the short epitome of some 
version of the £ru^, known by the name of Brut leuan Brechfa, 
and I suppose originally compiled by leuan Brechfa towards 
the end of the 15th century.' This has been printed in the 
Myv. Arch. (vol. ii., bottoms of pp. 470 — 565) from a MS 
then belonging to Bhys Thomas the printer, of Carmarthen^ 
but not now known to exist ; but search ought to be made 
both for it and for other MSS. of this version. 

Last of all, there is the curious compilation variously 
known as the Owentian and Aberpergwm Brut or ' Chronicle. ' 
This has been printed in the Myv. Arch. (vol. ii. pp. 468 — 
582) from a transcript of a transcript of a transcript of the 



» In the MS. numbered ** 113 E. 6." 

^ The Tonn copy and (as far as my extracts go) the Shirbum 
fragment prove to be identical, as Canon Silvan Evans had suggested 
to me, with the text printed in Trysorfa Choybodaeth, neu, Eurgrawn 
Cymraeff (Caerfyrddin, 1770). Aneurin Owen, in his letter to the 
Rev. W. J. Bees of Cascob, dated March 5th, 1834, and printed in 
Arch. Camb. for 1858 (drd series, vol. iv.), pp. 211-12, mentions 
this text, which he says was not printed further than the year 1110 
in consequence of the discontinuance of the magazine in which it 
was appearing. Some passages of this version seem to be more or less 
freely translated from Powel's so-called Historie of Cambria (Lon- 
don, 1584) ; but probably other sources were also used. 

' The Book of leuan Brechfa (Hengwrt MS. 114 ^ 414) is in hiji 
autograph, and written in a hand of about this period. What 
remains of the original volume (which is now bound up with No. 113, 
an entirely distinct MS.) contains genealogies, and no chronicle. 
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original, which is beliered still to exist at Aberpergwm.* 
It was again copied from the Myv, Arch, by Aneurin Owen, 
and his copy^ with the Introduction^ &c., that I have already 
mentioned, was posthumously printed as a supplement to the 
Arch, Camh, for 1864, under the superintendence of Mr. Lon- 
gaeville Jones and Canon Robert Williams of Rhydy Croe- 
sau. This chronicle extends from 660, the mythical date of 
the death of Cadwallon ab Cadfan/ to the death of Bhys ab 

' It should be mentioned that the Aberpergwm MS. conld not be 
consnlted for the edition in the Arch. Camb. owing to the minority 
of the owner, and consequent closing of the library, in 1864 

^ The real date was 635 ; that given by Annales GamhrÙB 631 ; 659 
or 660 is the date based on G-eoffrey of Monmouth's narrative 
(and the Welsh translations of his work which Skene most mis- 
leadingly designates *' the Welsh Bruts ") and ridiculously favoured 
by Skene, Four Books, L 71-3. It is most unfortunate that Messrs. 
Jones and Williams headed their publication (as the Myvyrian editors 
had done before them) " Brut y Tywysogion*' as this has caused people 
who dabble in Welsh history to confuse it with the really old and 
authentic Strata Florida Chronicle (known as the ** Brut y Tywyso» 
gion" par excellence) and to quote the Owenticm Brut as an historical 
authority for some events not mentioned elsewhere, and for which 
hy itself it is of no authority whatever. 

M. de la Borderie, in his DHistoria Britonwm (1883), quotes 
(pp. 19 — 20) " the Brut y Tytoysogion, known also under the name of 
' Gwentian Chronicle ' (Chronique du pays de Ghoent) '* for the death 
of. Merfyn Frych in 844, and then adds a reference to Monuvienta 
Historica Britarmica, p. 835 ; whereto he appends a note which runs 
(as corrected in the Errata at p. 127) as follows : "The text of this 
chronicle (the Brut y Tywysogion), printed in 1801 in the Myvyrian, 
has been re-published (denouveau publie) in London by the Cambrian 
Archaological Assoriationj &c" (Both the Strata Florida -^^ni^ 
and the Gwentian Brut are printed in the Myvyrian ; but it would 
seem as though the author, writing in 1883, had never heard of the 
Bolls edition of the real Brut, published in 1860 !) Kow as the 
chronicle he quotes from the Monumenta is (part of) the Strata 
Florida Brut (no other Brut is printed in the Monumenta), it will 
be seen that M. de la Borderie is here quoting a thirteenth or early 
fourteenth-century chronicle and a sixteenth-century dressing-up 
thereof (which bears the same relation to its prototype as an un whole- 
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Gruffaddin 1196.^ The date of its compilation has been 
shown by Aneurin Owen to be not earlier than about 1550, 
though his evidence was dishonestly suppressed by Mr. Ab 
Ithel in the garbled form in which the passage occurs in 
the Bolls edition/ The contents of this chronicle are 



some hash does to the joint which origrinallj furnished its basis) aa 
one cund the same work ! After this we hardly can feel surprise at 
the author's quoting (p. 35) the Brut er Brenined (sic I uncorrected in 
the Errata) as a work of the tenth centarj ! Inasmuch as he 
speaks of this work having been " amplified " bjr G-eoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, it is clear that he refers to the so-called Brut TyesxUo, also 
regarded as QwofiFrey's original by Mr. Skene (Four Books, i. 23-5). 
The oldest MS. of this form of Brut ÿ Brenhinoedd is only of the 
15th century (if so early) ; whereas the other versions (which all seem 
indisputably to be taken straight from Geoffrey) exist in numerous 
MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries. But on what evidence any 
now existing form of the Brut can be attributed to the tenth century 
is a mystery to all scholars but M. de la Borderie. 

' This date is a noteworthy one. Mr. Evans states in the Intro- 
duction to his BrutSy p. xxi., " that the earlier edition of Brut y 
Tywysoffion ended with the death of the Lord Rhys," i.e., in 1196. Is 
it possible that the compiler of the Gteentian Brut had before him, 
to work his will upon, an earlier edition of the real Brut than is now 
preserved to us P It might be that a MS. of such an edition existed 
in the last half of the 16th century ; and we suspect that the great 
Civil War of the next century led to the destruction of a great 
number of Welsh MSS. 

' The evidence in question is the following reference in this 
chronicle, under the year 1114, to the G-wylliaid Cochion Mawddwy, 
who did not attain notoriety till the middle of the 16th century : 
" And with him commenced the Mawddwy banditti, who still con- 
tinue to ravage the country far and near.*' On pp. 96-7 of the 
Arch. Gamh. for 1861 will be found the whole passage of Owen's 
Introduction, printed in parallel columns with Mr. Ab Ithel's garbled 
version thereof, in which the fact which showed the late date of the 
Gwentian Chronicle is carefully suppressed. It is perhaps not 
surprising that those who practise literary piracy themselves should 
be anxious to conceal literary forgery in others. The respective 
passages will be found per se at pp. viii.-ix. of Aneurin Owen's 
Introduction, and at pp. xxvii.-viii. of that in the Bolls Edition. It ia 
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largely nnanthentic^ and it forms a member of an extensive 
class of semi-forged documents written apparently between 
1550 and 1650, other members of which are the Third Series 
of Triads printed in the Myvyrian, and the Achau y Saint 
and most of the other '^ historical '^ documents printed in the 
volume of the Tolo M88, One and all of these documents 
were put together largely with the object of showing that 
as large a proportion as possible of the leading characters 
or events of Welsh History was to be localized within or 
near the boundaries of the present counties of Monmouth 
and Glamorgan ; ^ and to this end many passages which 

not pointed out in the Arch, Camh. that the sentence of Mr. Ab Ithel 
which begins with the words " The language " is taken from Anearin 
Owen's letter printed in his Introduction (p. xxii.). 

7 One of the most flagrant instances of this sort of barefaced 
forgery is fonnd under the year 720. In the Annals of Ulster (see 
Skene's Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, p. 356 ; and his Celtic 
Scotland, i. 288-9) a battle is mentioned as having taken place in 729 
at Momtcamo, somewhere in central Scotland, between two rival 
kings of the Scottish Ficts, Nectan, son of Derili, and Angns, son of 
Fergus. This entry, with others relating to the kings of the Picts 
fonnd its way into the Annates Cambria (see Y Cymmrodor, ix. 
160), where it is entered as "Bellum Montis Camo.'' In the 
Qweniian Chronicle and in PoweVs so-called Historie of Wales this 
battle is deliberately transferred to a place called Carno, not far 
from the Usk, and the following stories are palmed off on us con- 
cerning the event : — 

Gwentian Chronicle, p. 7 (728) ; Myv. Arch., ii. 472 : — ** The battle 
of Carno Mountain, in Gwent, where the Britons conquered after a 
great loss of men : and the Saxons were driven throngh the river 
Usk, where many of them were drowned on account of a flood in the 



river." 



Powel, ed. 1584, pp. 14, 15 : — " The year following, died Celredns 
King of Mertia, and Ethelbaldns was made king after him, who being 
desirous to annex the fertile soile of the conntrie lieng betweene 
Seueme and Wye, to his Kingdome of Mertia, gathered an armie, 
and entred into Wales, and destroieng all before him, he came to 
the mountaine Carno, not farre from Abergeuenuy, where a sore 
battell was fought betweene him and the Brytaines in the yeare 728." 
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the compilers found in their authorities have been un- 
scrupulonsly altered. These documents^ one and all^ con- 
tain biographical and historical statements which any one 
conversant with the older Welsh literature dealing with 
the same persons and events can readily demonstrate to be 
forgeries ; and for this reason it is clearly impossible to be 
sure that when they make statements (as they often do) 
wholly unsupported by other authorities^ they may not have 

(This entry is virtaally translated in the Carmarthen Brut^aee 
above, pp. 162-3, and note 1 thereon : Eurgraton, p. 7, Tonn MS., 
pp. 1-2). 

The genuine Bruty Tywyaogion alters the Mona Gamo of the Annates 
into Mynydd Carat which is in reality the name of the celebrated 
battle where Grnffadd ab Cynan was victorious in 1079. Conversely, 
the latter-day perverters of Brut y Tywysogion have calmly altered 
into Camo the name of this last battle, which is called " the battle 
of Gam Mountain " in that Brut, in the thirteenth-century Life of 
Gruffudd ab Gynan, in the Annales CamhrtiB, and in Meilir's elegy 
on Trahaiarn (see Myv. Areh,, i. 191-2), who fell in the battle. This 
fictitious battle of the " mountain (or mountains) of Camo *' is first 
mentioned, to the knowledge of the writer, in Powel's so-called HU' 
torie of Wales, ed. 1584, p. 114 (whence it is freely translated in the 
Garmarthen Brut,j>. 74=Tonn MS.,p. 8), and in the Owentian Ghro» 
nicle, pp. 66-7. A farther development of this blunder or forgery is 
found in Pennant's Tours in Wales and later writers, who localize the 
battle at Camo in Montgomeryshire ; but these modem wiseacres had 
evidently never read the Life of Gruffudd ah Gynan, written in 
the 12th or 18th century, where the Mountain of Cam is represented 
as being a long daỳ*s march (** dirfavor ymdeith diwymawt **)from St 
David^s (Myv. Arch,, ii. 693) ! There is only one " battle of Camo " 
in strictly Welsh history, viz., that which took place in 948 — ^950. 

As for the locality of Mynydd Gam, it is unknown ; but a place 
of the same name is mentioned by Lewis Glyn Cothi in his poem 
to Hywel ap Dafydd of Gweman (i.e., Owemant; now called 
Alderbrook Hall) in Tredreyr (now called 2Voeá yrAur) in Cardigan- 
shire. See his Works, p. 215 (11. 43-4 of poem) : 

" Nyddu coed ar Vynydd Cam 
A wna Huw 'n ei ŵn haiam." 
The place is wrongly identified by the editors with the Camo near 
Crickhowell. 

VOL. XI. N 
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invented these statements too. Nevertheless, this chronicle 
has acquired such a fictitious importance^ that a new edition of 
it, based on the original MS.^ and critically pointing out its 
relations to the older chronicles and its forged and doubtful 
passages^ would be very welcome to historical scholars.® 

I think you will agree with me, after all these details as 
to the unprinted and even unexamined MSS. of the Brut y 
Tywysogton, that what is now wanted is an edition of that 
chronicle in which the most important versions should be 
printed in parallel columns, as has been done with the six texts 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Such an edition, and also the 
proposed new edition of the Annalea OambrisB, to be of any 
general use and interest, should be adequately illustrated 
with topographical and genealogical notes, entirely lacking in 
the Rolls editions, and very scanty in the incomplete editions 
given in the Monumenta, It would also be desirable to 
add in the notes not only all the parallel entries, but also 
all other early entries relating to Wales, Cornwall, or 
Cumbria, scattered through the Irish, Scotch, and English 
Annals. And the old lists of the hundreds and commotes of 
Wales,' authentic and accurate texts of which are now only 
just beginning to be printed by Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans, 

* See note (a) at end of article. 

* Three ench old lists, each representing a distinct text, are known 
to me: (1) the text from Cwtta Ci/fanoi/dd, printed by Evans in 
Y CymmrodoTy ix. 327 — 331 ; (2) the one in the Red Booh of Sergest, 
printed very inaccurately at the bottoms of pp. 606-12 of vol. ii. of 
the Myvyrian Arrhaiology, and correctly by Evans as an appendix to 
the Bruts (pp. 407-12) ; (3) A list copied in the fifteenth century from 
(ultimately) a lost MS. of the twelfth or thirtienth, preserved in 
MS. Oott. Domitian, A. viii., and printed in Leland's Itin&rcury, ed. 
1769, vol. v., fos. 16-18. A text of this, taken from the original MS. 
is in print, and will shortly appear in Y Cymmrodor, The other or 
first list in the Myvyrian (fondly imagined by most writers to have 
been compiled in the days of Llewelyn ap Gruffudd) is a modem 
text composed since the division of Wales into counties; and 
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should be appended either to the Brut or to the Annales ; 
and likewise perhaps a selection of the oldest pedigrees of 
the various Welsh kingly and princely families of which 
members are mentioned in both series of chronicles. Such 
editions as I have attempted roughly to indicate would 
constitute truly great and truly national undertakings, to 
which Welshmen (and also Englishmen) could turn with as 
great pride as can Irishmen to O'Donovan's magnificent 
edition of the Annals of the Four Masters. 

But the first step to be taken towards such an edition of 
the Brut y Tywysogion must necessarily be to set on foot a 
preliminary inquiry, entrusted to some thoroughly com- 
petent Welsh scholar such as Mr. Gwenogfvryn Evans (who 
I may mention, is at the present moment engaged on such an 
investigation of the MSS. of Brut y Brenhinoedd^) j as to what 
MSS. there are, what their mutual relations are, and what 
and how many parallel texts an adequate edition would have 
to comprise. I have given you some grounds for believing 
that further copies may be found in some of the unex- 

is not in the Bed Book of Hergest, as the note (p. 613) "Ac 
velly mas yn y Llyvyr Cock yn Hergest ** (* and so it is in the 
Red Book at Hergeat V which words evidently mean that there is a 
stmilar list in the Sed Book) has wrongly led people to infer. This 
list is practically identical with the one given by Hamphrey Lloyd and 
Sir John Price in their Inscription of Wales (printed in Powel's 
Historic of Wales, 15S4), of which the oldest known MS., dated 1559,and 
signed by Humphrey Lloyd» is found in MS. Caligula A. vi. of the 
Cottonian collection. Two MSS. of the seventeenth century, contain- 
ing a list of this type, are known to the writer, who strongly suspects 
them and the first of the two Myvyrian texts (printed at the top of 
pp. 606-13 of vol. ii. of the Myv. Arch,) to be copied, with more or less 
alteration, from the work of Lloyd and Price. 

* And also of the Brut y Tywysogion ; but he has hitherto only 
been able to examine the texts of Brut y Brenhinoedd and B, y 
Tywysogion at the British Museum, Oxford, Peniarth, Shirburn 
Castle, and Dingestow Court, and in one other small private coHeo 
tioD. — August, 1890. 

N 2 
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plored private collections in Wales, whose contents are as 
unknown to me as they are to you. 

I will add, as a practical suggestion, that the preparation 
of a proper edition of the Annales, all the MS 8. of which 
are known, and all in London, might very appropriately 
precede one of the Brut y Tywysogion ; and that whilst the 
Armales were being prepared for the press by one person, 
the extensive preliminary inquiries towards an edition of the 
Brut might simultaneously be carried on by a second 
person. Thus, by the time the Annales were ready for 
press, the preparation of an edition of the Brut might be 
commenced ; and the person engaged in the latter and far 
heavier undertaking would find the edition of the Än7iales 
and its Prolegomena of the greatest use to him in the 
prosecution of his task. 

Note (a). 

No allasion has been made by me to the qnestion of the correct- 
ness of the Rolls text of the Brut y Tywysogion, which I had had no 
opportunity of collating with its originals. I may mention here, 
however, that the Bolls translation contaius some most misleading 
blunders. One is the translation of Ystrad Tywi by * the Vale of 
Tywi' (see the Index for numerous instances of this mistranslation). 
Of course this is the original meaning of the two Welsh words ; but in 
the Brut Ystrad Tywi does not mean the mere Yale, but the very large 
district which took its name therefrom, embracing most of Carmar- 
thenshire and part of Qlamorganshire.' Thus, when the Brut in- 
forms ns (p. 274-5) that an army marched into this district, the trans- 
lator informs ns that it marched into the Yale of Towy I A similar 
error occurs at p. 199 (cf. p. 233), where we are told that Dafydd 
ap Owen Qwynedd removed the people of Tegeingl into the Vale of 

' Carmarthenshire also includes the large ancient Hundred of 
Caniref Choarihaf, which was in Dyfed (the county town of Car- 
marthen was in this division) ; whilst modem Glamorganshire in- 
cludes the large commot of Qower, which was in Ystrad Tyivi, 
William of Worcester (Itin., p. 327) speaks of '* Qowerland " as 
being in " oomitatu de Kaermardyn." 
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Olwj/d, Here tHe expression translated is Dj/ffr^n Glioyd, a district 
which (conversely to Ystrad Tywi) was smaller than the actual 
" Vale of Clwyd," and (just as does the modem " Deanery of Dy£fryn 
Clwy d '*) only comprised part thereof. Indeed the statement of the 
translator is an absurdity, for part of Tegeingl itself was in the Yale 
of Clwyd ! Then at p. 289, Cantref Owarthaf (i.e., ' the Upper Hun- 
dred,' BC, of Dyfed) is actually translated " the Cantref of Gwarthaf," 
which is as though one were to say " the Egypt of Upper " when one 
meant '* Upper Egypt." Is it possible that the translator did not 
know the meaning of gwarthaf? An equally elementary blunder 
occurs on p. 367, where tri Chwmwd o Vch Aeran, * the three Commotes 
of (the country) above (the river) Aeron,' is translated 'the 
3 C. of Upper Aeron ; ' and on p. 271, where Is Aeron (the country 
below Aeron) is similarly translated ' Lower Aeron.' Anothef example 
of topographical ignorance will be found on p. 197, where the men of 
Arwystli are made to pursue certain booty " as far as the bank of the 
Severn." This statement seems on the face of it rather superfluous, as 
Arwystli itself lay mainly along *' the bank of the Severn." But on 
looking at the original Welsh we find the words translated ' the bank 
of the Severn * to be Gorddwr Hafren ; and what is dearly meant 
is that the pursuit extended as far as the Oorddwr, the well-known 
name of the border district between the English and Welsh races to 
the east of Ceri (now JTerry), which itself immediately bounded 
Arvrystli on the east ; we have not met with the full name, Oorddvsr 
Hafren, elsewhere. In another place (p. 288-9) the Dimetian district- 
name Felunyawc (which probably stands for Feuliniog ' Paulinus' 
land/ and, whatever its origin and locality, is mentioned several times 
elsewhere) is deliberately altered into Fenlltoynog (' Fox's Head ') ; 
an alteration worthy of another sort oipen, viz., &penbwh 

One of the most misleading practices in the whole translation (at 
least for readers ignorant of Welsh) is that the Welsh Caerllion 
meaning Caerleon on Usk, and Gaerlleon, then as now meaning 
'Chester'» are both translated by the English 'Caerleon'; that is 
to say that two place-names which (tboagh of the same origin) are 
distinct in the original Welsh are both translated by one and 
the same name, which is only known as the English designation 
of one of the two places. See for instance pp. 222-5, where ' Caerleon ' 
translates the Welsh Gaerllion (i.e., Caerleon on Usk) ; pp. 184r^5, 
where it translates Gaerlleon (i.e., Chester), or pp. 290-1, where 8wydd 
Gaerlleon, i.e., Cheshire, is translated ' the county of Caerleon ' / So 
Gwyddyl is translated ' Gwyddelians ' instead of ' Irish,' and William 
the Conqueror is styled 'King of ihe Alhanians,* the last word being 
meant to translate Albanwyr, i.e., ' Scots ' (p. 53). 
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Then, in an English translation, the English names of places, where 
they differ from the Welsh, shonld at least be inserted in brackets. 
How is any one not conversant with Welsh topography to know, for 
instance, that Aberhodni (pp. 251, 283, 298-301, 318-21 ; which now, 
by the way, is called in Welsh Aherhonddu) means Brecon, that 
Gwyddgrug (p. 173) means Mold, that Llanymddyvri means Llan- 
dovery, that Hhoshir (p. 189 ; the original, by the way, has Bossyr, 
and the old form, fonnd in the Life of St. Cybi, is Eosuir^, i.e., Bhôs 
fyr, which means the exact opposite to Rhoa htr) means Newborongh 
in Anglesey, and that Talaeham (now in Welsh called Lacham), 
Trefdraeth, and JSuelvre (pp. 213, 219, 287, 289, 345 ; the last wonld 
in modem Welsh be Sfelfre, by the way) are in English parlance 
Langhame, Newport (Pembrokeshire), and Velfrey respectively P or 
that by 'Hhe Glen of Teyrnon *' (p. 231) Lantamam is meant? Here, 
by the way, the Welsh is Nant Teyrnon, and nant does not necessarily 
mean ' a glen ; ' if, indeed, it ever bears that signification in Sonth 
and Central Wales, where it nsnally, if not invariably, means 
*a brook' nowadays (see Y Cÿmmrodor^ xi. 42). — And yet the 
translator is not even consistent in this sort of mystification; 
for at pp. 181, 183, 235, JHnbych is correctly translated into the 
' Tenby ' of the hated Saxon, who wonld have been somewhat pnzzled 
to fix the locality of Dinbych y Pysgod, and indeed is given to fondly 
fancying that Tenby is so called from the Danes ! Likewise on pp. 
177, 201, 293, Croes Hystoalltis correctly rendered * Oswestry,' instead 
of by its modem Welsh name Groes Oswallt ; and similarly at p. 265 
Treffynnon is intelligibly translated into * Holywell.' 

Then on what principle is the name of a district in Cardiganshire, 
Mabwynion, correctly reproduced in the translation on p. 291, whilst 
on p. 199 Gastell Mabwynyon (the castle in, and named from, 
the said district) becomes 'the Castle of the Son of Gwynion'P 
Ctomwd Mabwynion may indeed have been so called from some ' son 
of Gwynion' {Mab Choynion), jnst as Owynionydd, another district 
of Cardiganshire, means 'the tribe of Gwynion'; bnt translators 
have no business to alter established and technical names in order 

' See Camhro-British Saints, p. 186. "Et venitadoppidam,qnod 
dicitnr hodie Merthir Caffo, et ibi occidernnt Rosiur pastores Caffo/' 
Here the MS. may perhaps be made to read either Bosiur or Boguir, 
The last words mean 'and there the shepherds of Rhosfyr slew 
Caffo ; ' the place is now called Llangaffo, the chnrch of which is 
three miles from Newborongh. Rhos Fyr wonld be quite regularly 
softened into Rlioayr, like lAanfor into Llannor, Llanfol into Llanol, 
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to meet tHeir etymological views — whicli are matter for notes or a 
Glossary (and even the Bolls system allows Glossaries, thongb it 
forbids illostrative notes). 

Not to mention such comparatively well-known names as Aherteifi 
for ' Cardigan ' and Llanelvoy for * St. Asaph/ which are left un- 
translated ^of^im, other instances of the failure to render Welsh place- 
names into their English equivalents may be found at p. 321, where we 
bave in the English translation *' the Castle of Maes H^yveidd" (Badnor 
Castle ; in modem Welsh the name has become Maesi/fed)^ Aberhodni 
{Brecon), Colunwy (Clun), " the Vale of Teveidiog " {Bygryn Tefeiddiog 
was the name of a small district, and means ' the Vale of Teme,^' 
which river in old English was called Temede, Temde, and in Welsh 
apparently *Tefaidd *), Trallvmg (Welshpool ; see also p. 361), " The 
Bed Castle" (Powys Castle), and Aber Mynyw (a gross scribal 
blunder, not even pointed out, for Aher Mynwy^ i.e., Monmouth).— 
Also Llanbedr Ted Pont Stephan (for Lampeter), p. 317; Gelli and 
Maea Syveidd (for Hay and Old Badnor), p. 293 ; " the Earl of 
Gaer Loÿw*' (i.e., the Earl of Gloucester), p. 297; Llanuhadein^ 
(Llawhaden), pp. 237-9 ; Nyver (Nevern), pp. 237, 241; Caer Rhiw 
(Carew), p. 371 ; Aher Corran (Laugharne), p. 235 ; and Trallwng 
Llywelyn (Welshpool), pp. 109, 243. 

Misleading translations of Welsh place-names are: P. 219, NeW' 
castle upon Uak ; here the Welsh name, Gastell Newydd ar Wysg, 
now survives as Gasnewydd ; but how many English can be expected 
to know that the place meant is the town of Newport ? —P. 205, 

* Another derivative form, Tefeiddiad, existed, as well BATefeiddiog ; 
it occurs in two of the three old lists of Welsh territorial divisions 
(for which see note 9 on p. 168, supra) ; see Y Cymmrodor, ix. 329, 
where the district is called Dyffryn Teueiddyat, and Leland's Itin.f 
V. 17, where it is corruptly spelt Dyfrynsedat. William of Worcester, 
also, writing in the 15th century, calls the river * Tavidiot aqua * 
{Ttin., p. 320). John David Bhys, the grammarian, who lived for a 
while at Bugeildy in the upper Vale of Teme (then, three centuries 
ago, a Welsh-speaking district), calls the place in the last paragraph 
of the Preface to his Grammar (1592) * y Bugeildy ynn Nyphryn 
TabMda,^ The modern English form Teme is shortened from an 
older Temde ; Leland, Itin., iv. 179-180, uses the forms Temde, Temd, 
and Teme ; and the older Anglo-Saxon form was TeTnede or Ta/mede 
(see OfiFa's charter in Birch's Cartulariu/m Saxonicwm, i. 307-8), 

* This form is invented by the translator. The original Welsh has 
Lkun y Hadein. For the name see Owen's Description of Fembroke» 
shire (1892), Additional Note (a). 
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Raeadÿr, ' the cataract '; but the stream called Rhaiadr is meant, 
and Mochnant is and uwch Rhaiadr mean the part of ' Mochnant 
below ' and ' above ' that stream respectively, in accordance with a 
very common principle of dividing the old Welsh hnndreds into com- 
motes.— Pp. 213, 227, 233, 315 : Y Tÿ Owyn {ar Daf)\ ' the White 
HoQse (npon Tav) *, by which Whitland is meant (called now, by the 
way, by natives of Whitland, not Ty Owyn, bnt Hendy Owyn), And 
yet, on p. 326-7, the Welsh name appears translated as ' Whitland.' 
— Pp. 361, 367 : Cwmmwd Perfedd ' the middle comot ' (withont 
capitals); bnt Cwmmwd Perfedd was the technical name for one of the 
divisions of Uwch Aeron in Cardiganshire. — Pp. 341, 369 : Perfedd- 
wlctd * the Midland District' ; here again, the meaning of the name 
is correctly given, bnt Perfeddwlad was the technical name for a 
large district which was anything bnt ' midland,' forming as it did 
the north-eastern extremity of North Wales, and boanded as it was 
on three sides by sea or estnary."* — P. 301, Mynydd Du, * the Black 
Monntain.' The mountains called in English the Carmarthen Vans 
are meant. The Welsh name is still in use ; bnt English people 
generally mean by the 'Black Mountain' a very different moan- 
tain, namely, the long hog's back stretching between Hay and 
Abergavenny. At p. 261 Hywel Sais ap yr Arglwydd Bhys is said 
to have been stabbed " cU Cemaes." Bnt the Welsh is yg KemeU * in 
Cemais,' and no particular place, but the district of Kemmes in Pem- 
brokeshire, is intended. (For the word Cemais, see Y Cymmrodor, 
xi. 42-3.) At pp. 20O— 1 we find the form Moelmant, obviously 
a scribe's or printer's mistake for Mochnant, which, if it really 
exists in the Book of Basing toeric, ought to have been corrected in a 
footnote ; and at pp. 62*3, the fairly correct form Bychmarch of the 
older texts (transliterated from some such older form as Bichemarch, 
the first h of which is merely •orthographical) is altered into the 
scribe's-gibberish Bythmarch, whence springs the ridiculous Bhydd- 
march of your modem Welsh antiquary ; of course the Old- Welsh 
Bicemarch would now be written and pronounced Bhygyfarch. 

Non- Welsh place-names occasionally fare badly : thus Bfsam 
(p. 352-3) is translated ' Esham,' and Conach (p. 184-5) ' Conach '; but 
one expects Bolls Editors, though bom neither in England nor in 
Ireland, to have heard of the tovm and Battle of Evesham, and the 
province of Connaught. Then what place is meant by ' Brygge,' 

' It was perhaps called 'The Middle Country' owing to its 
partially intermediate position between Powys and the original 
Gwynedd^ the eastern boundary of which we believe to have been 
the Conwy, now the eastern limit of the Diocese of Bangor. 
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wliioh translates JBruch at p. 155 P We presume Bridgenorth, 
anciently called JSrycg ; bnt it was the bnsiness of the Editor to look 
into this point and enlighten ns. And were not Rolls Editors in 
A.D. 1860 supposed to know Latin P (One would have thought, at least, 
that snch an accomplishment wonld have been an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for the editing of a Latin text like Annates Camhrise.) In the 
Latin verses twice printed at pp. 246-9 (both in the Welsh text and in 
the English translation) we find the following colossal blunders : 
foma iorfama, ingeniitwm for in gemitum (or gemitu ?), inimituë for 
inimicus, ipsuis for ipsius, gliatit for gliacitj testus for testier ^nànestia 
for nescia. Now if these mistakes really occur in the original MS., 
Hengwrt 51 , they should have been corrected, either in critical notes 
(allowed even by the Rolls system), or at least in the copy given in 
the English translation, where on the contrary every one of the bar- 
barisms finds itself slavishly repeated. On p. 245 mention is made 
in the English translation of " the histories of Ystaa the historian" 
and " the odes of Feryll the bard." But who except learned Welshmen 
(few enough, in all conscience !) know that Fferyll in medisBval Welsh 
meant ' Yirgil '(for in the modern tongue the name has been degraded 
till it means nought but ' a chemist ' 1) P and how many would guess 
that by Ysto^ is meant ' Tacitus ' (for we presume it can hardly mean 
BtatiiM ) p 

There is a grotesque mistranslation (due, we fear, to the translator's 
insufficient acquaintance with English idiom) in at least two places, 
viz., at p. 283, where Robert de Bruse is said to have been honourably 
received by the ** good men of Brycheiniog," but the Welsh original 
has gwyrda JBrecheinawc ; and at p. 227, where derva ar wyrda Owent 
is translated ' a slaughter of the good people of Gwent.' We pre- 
sume that the perpetrator of these absurdities would have translated 
opiimates * excellent people ' I Of course gwyrda (in older Welsh 
deon, older degion, plural of da, older *dag), meant the same as 
optimates, and what is referred to is the treacherous massacre of the 
Gwentian nobles spoken of by Giraldus, liin. Camb., i. 4. See note 
to the Rolls edition of his works, vi. 49. We may add that the 
Index to the Rolls JBmt is most inadequate, and oniits many 
place-names occurring both in the Welsh text and in the English 
translation. 
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THE CROFTER SYSTEM OF THE WESTERN 
ISLES OF SCOTLAND AND THE CAL- 
LERNISH STONES OF LEWIS. 

By Alfred Neobard Palmer.^ 



I. The C&oftbb System of the Western Isles of 

Scotland. 

I HAVE to begin by making an apology. The title of the 
Paper I am aboat to read was announced in the syllabus of 
the session as "The Western Isles of Scotland regarded 
from a Welsh standpoint/' and I had intended to deal 
therein with several distinct facts which I had noticed 

m 

during two successive journeys to the West of Scotland. 
But when I came to reflect on the first rough account of 
those facts which I wrote, I found there were several 
points whereon I had touched concerning which further 
investigation was desirable; while for an adequate descrip- 
tion of other objects I had noted (vitrified forts, rude stone 
monuments, and the like), the verification of some of my 
memoranda was absolutely necessary. I therefore felt 
compelled to restrict myself to giving an account of " The 
Crofter System of the Western Isles of Scotland,'' as I 
observed that system during a visit in the summer of 1889. 
Whether there be any truth in the supposition that 
there is a sort of correspondence between the crofter 
townships of the Western Isles and the pentrefi of Wales, 

^ Bead before the Society on Wednesday, Apnl 29, 1891. 
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and in the farther supposition that these pentrefi represent 
the hamlets of the taeogion or serfs of the old Welsh social 
system, a description of these crofter-townships^ still exist- 
ing, which have been least affected by modem changes, 
will^ I think, be interesting to the student of ancient 
Celtic social systems, especially as in my account of these 
townships and of various other facts connected with the 
crofter system I only describe what I saw with my own 
eyes, or what I was told on the spot, and have not been 
influenced by what others have written on the subject. 

The huts of the crofters of Lewis are arranged in rows 
at about equal distances apart, forming what is called 
''a crofter-township," or collection of towns (pronounced 
''toons*'), or houses. The hnts stand along a road or 
way, and often on the other side of the road is another 
row of similar huts. Each hut is placed in a small en- 
closure which contains the other buildings, if any, belong- 
ing to the crofter, his stacks of peat, of oats, and so forth. 
From this enclosure, and having an equal width with it, 
stretches the croft, which is a long strip of land, wherein 
the crofter grows his oats, barley, and potatoes ; for these 
are the chief, if not the only, crops grown. Often a part 
of the croft, having the same width as the other part, is 
on the other side of the road. Near at hand is the turf 
moor, over which the crofters, as well as all the parishioners, 
have rights of turbary. And, finally, there is the summer- 
pasture or hill-pasture, of which more will be said here- 
after. The whole settlement, or collection of hnts and 
crofts, is generally surrounded by a rude stone wall. 

Having given the foregoing general notice, by way of 
introduction, I will now descend to particulars. 

And I ' will begin with the crofter's hut. Most of the 
inhabitants of Lewis with whom I conversed told me that 
this hut had no special name, but was simply called Tigh 
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(* house '), but one person said it had, in fact, a specific 
name— Tiÿfe Dubh (' Black House '), and as this name is 
not likely to have been invented, the houses not being 
externally black at all, it seemed to me worthy of being 
recorded, though I have the authority of one man only for 
it. I saw a crofter's hut being built. Two parallel trenches 
for each wall were dug in the ground, leaving a core of 
earth between them. In these trenches big stones were 
laid, without mortar, for a foundation. The two parallel 
walls were then continued upwards, the spaces between the 
big stones used being filled up with smaller stones, leaving 
a hollow space between, which was filled with soil until a 
height of five, or at most six, feet had been attained, and 
the walls of the building, with their inner core of earth, 
had been completed. These walls are often three feet 
thick at the surface of the ground, but become somewhat 
thinner as they get higher. Whether the inner core of 
earth is continued to the top of the wall, I do not certainly 
know, but I suppose it is. The roof timbers are then 
placed all round, with their lower ends resting on the 
inner edge of the walls, while their upper ends are lashed 
to the ridge-pole. As the latter is shorter than the length 
of the building, and the roof-timbers are placed all round 
^ the walls of the latter, at its ends as well as at its sides, 
there are no gables, the ends of the roof being made to 
incline at the same angle as the sides. The roof-timbers 
having been fixed, rude cross-pieces are placed upon them, 
and the whole roof is, not thatched, but simply covered, 
with a thin layer of straw, which is removed once a year, 
and used as manure. This covering of straw is held 
together on the roof by knotted ropes, the ends of which 
are weighted with stones. As the roof-timbers start from 
the inner edge of the walls, the greater part of the top of 
the latter is exposed. On this flat top sods are placed and 
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a kind of sfaelf formed^ on which the chickens feed, and 
whereon the horse, standing on the ground below^ essays 
to graze. No poles support the roof inside the house, so 
far as I know. 

In some cases the crofter's dwelling-house is distinct 
from the byre : in other cases the dwelling-house and the 
byre form a single building. When the dwelling-house 
and the byre are under one roof, there are sometimes 
' separate entrances for the cattle and the inmates of the 
house, and sometimes there is but one entrance^ The 
building with only one door for the cattle and the family 
we may regard as the older type of crofter's hut. As 
representing this older type also we may mention those 
huts which have no chimneys, and in which the peat-reek 
finds its way through a hole left for this purpose in the 
roof, through various accidental crevices, and through the 
open door. When there is no chimney, the hearth is some- 
times, though not generally, made in the middle of the 
floor, away from the walls. This again we may suppose to 
be a more ancient arrangement than that according to 
which the fire is built up against one of the end walls. 
The dwelling-house is generally divided into two apart- 
ments, called in English " the but '' and " the ben,^' that 
is, the outer and the inner room. 

I have now to speak of the croft which pertains to the 
crofter's hut, and is inseparable from it. This is often 
called by the English word Lot (pronounced "Lote^'), but 
oftenet by the Gaelic word Cruit^ which I fancy to be 
merely a variation of the English croft I was told the 
true Gaelic name for the croft, a name seldom used, but I 
could not venture to reproduce it, as few of the Gaels with 

* Also spelt croit, whence croitear * a crofter/ we are informed by 
a Gaehc scholar to whom we are indebted for other information 
given in the footnotes to this article. — Ed. 
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whom I conversed coald spell or write the language which 
they spoke. 

The crofts, patting on one side the question of their sub- 
division^ are of equal area in the same township, but vary a 
great deal in different townships. Nor is there any con- 
stant relationship between the length and breadth of the 
crofts. The latter are divided one from another by low 
banks or by ditches. The crops are grown on what are 
called " lazy-beds '' (as in Ireland, and, I believe, in North- 
umberland), *' lazy-beds ** being narrow butts upon which 
the soil from the hollow reans which separate the butts is 
annually heaped. As this soil receives the drainage from 
the " lazy-beds,'' it is regarded as a form of manure. There 
is, as a rule, no rotation of crops in the crofts, and the soil 
is forced by the application of compost. The crofts vary 
in area in different townships from two acres, or under, to 
about six acres. 

The women do nearly all the agricultural work, and if 
they do not dig the turf (as to which I can say nothing, 
most of the men at the time of my visit to Lewis being 
away at the fisheries on the eastern coast), they certainly 
carry it from the moor to their houses. The women tramp- 
ing in single file, bending patiently under their loads, form 
indeed one of the characteristic sights of Lewis. They 
work, in fact, in every way inordinately hard. When they 
have nothing else to do, they knit stockings, or other 
articles of dress, which they sell at Stornoway, where there 
is a fair demand for them. When working, they wear short 
skirts, and dispense altogether with boots, and generally 
with stockings also, though they sometimes wear stockings 
that have no feet} I did not see a single shop in any of 

' Called in Welsh hacsau. In Llanbrjnmair and thereabouts blue 
bells {Scilla nutans) are called hacse^r góg. — Ed. 
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the crofter villages, though I read of one in a carofter town- 
ship which I did not visit. Speaking generally, whether 
the women want to buy or sell, they must go to Stomoway, 
and when they do this, they don their best garments, and 
very comely they then look. A short blue skirt, a coloured 
bed-gown or bodice, and a cap of pure white — such is their 
attire, while their legs and feet, if not bare, as is generally 
the case, are encased in home-made stockings and yellow 
shoes. When their creels are empty, they knit as they 
walk along the roads. Until the time of the late Sir James 
Matheson, who built mills in different parts of the island, 
the women ground their own com by hand. 

The hill or summer pastures remain now to be dealt with. 
About the end of May or beginning of June the women 
drive the cattle and sheep to the hills, taking their creels, 
and often their churns also, with them. Here, I was told, 
they remain, on and off, for about six weeks. Here the 
sheep are shorn. Here the women make butter, and take 
it down to Stomoway to sell, or, if the summer pastures 
are not too far from their homes, take down the milk 
thither two or three times in a week, and make butter 
there. While at the hill pastures they live in a hut called 
in (Gaelic an airidh, and in English a *' summer shieling." 
It corresponds, of course, to the hafod of Wales, which was 
the hut used when the Welsh herdsman formerly in sum- 
mer drove his cattle to the hills. This custom exists also 
in Switzerland, the Scandinavian peninsula, and elsewhere. 
I crossed some of the hill pastures in Lewis, and visited a 
summer shieling, where I was hospitably received. The 
walls of the shieling are wholly built of turf; a rude frame- 
work of wood covered with turf rests upon these walls, and 
forms the roof. The doorway of the shieling is so low that 
one has to crouch in order to enter^t. 

I learned that, according to the theory of the proprietor 
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of Lewis^ no crofber should keep on the hill pastures more 
than one cow and six sheep for every pound sterling of rent 
paid, but that the crofters now persistently disregard this 
regulation, and keep thereon what stock they please. 

There is also, I was informed, *'a wintering/' or winter 
pasturage, a sort of links, or grassy sand-hills, the Gaelic 
name of which I cannot give. In some townships this pas- 
turage is open only to one cow for every croft; and if a 
crofter grazes thereon more than one cow he has to pay 
28, 6d. a head for the extra beasts he puts on the pasture into 
ageneral fund, which is afterwards divided among those who 
have rights over the winter pasturage. This arrangement 
has been made by the crofters themselves, and leads to 
endless dissensions among them. 

When a large district is cultivated, or dealt with in the 
manner I have described, it presents a curious spectacle to 
one who has been accustomed to the sight of a country in 
which no such conditions exist. The long lines of strange- 
looking huts ; the many and variegated strips of cultivated 
land ; the black turf-moor, with its stacks of turves ; the 
bare^ treeless hills — together make up a picture which, 
though interesting rather than beautiful, can never be 
forgotten by one who has noted its main points. 

The foregoing observations relate to Lewis, In con- 
nection with the crofter townships in the neighbourhood of 
Portree (in the Isle of Skye), several of which I visited, two 
points were noticed. First, the rows of huts were often 
down by the sea-shore, the crofts then stretching upwards 
from them to the main road, and being divided from each 
other by broad paths leading down to the huts. Secondly , 
the huts were in many cases not arranged in rows at all, 
but scattered promiscuously about ; and the crofts also varied 
a great deal in area and shape, and were pieces of land 
which the crofters or their wives had industriously cleared 
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of stones, leaving, however, often great masses of rock 
projecting from the ground, presenting thns a state of 
things very similar to that which I have nnderstood exists 
in Ireland — especially in Kerry. I should add that there 
were crofts which were unequal in area, while^the huts to 
which they pertained were arranged all together in a row, 
representing thus a class of holdings intermediate between 
the two classes first named. 

I saw from the steamer several crofter townships along 
the sea-coast of the mainland in Boss-shire. Here a state 
of things was noticed similar to that which exists in Skye. 
But I observed that in two or three instances, when the 
houses were arranged in a row with crofts of equal size and 
shape, these latter were separated from one another by lanes 
flanked by stone walls. 

I am not ignorant of the part played by the Norsemen in 
Western Scotland, and especially in the Isles; but I imagine 
them to have been merely a military aristocracy, ultimately 
absorbed or assimilated by the mass of the population, 
and that the crofter townships in particular represent 
the habitations of the Gaelic-speaking people whom the 
Norsemen found in possession, whom they left practically 
undisturbed, and whose customs they on the whole 
respected. 

II. The Callbbnish Stones of Lewis. 

I should have preferred, for the reasons given in the first 
paragraph of this paper, to have said nothing of The Caller- 
nüh Stones in Lewis until I should have been able to make 
a second visit to them. But as the probabilities of such a 
visit seem very remote, I will give here the best account I 
can of this wonderful collection of meini hirion. The Cal- 
lemish Stones are situated immediately adjoining the 
crofber township of Callemish, in the parish of Uig, about 

VOL. XJ. o 
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two miles from the well-known inn called *' Oarra na 
hineỳ*^ and sixteen miles from the town of Stornoway. 
They do not appear to have been described^ except 
very imperfectly, in any book that is easily accessible. 
Fergnsson's Ruds Stone Monuments — a very ansatisfactory 
book, by the way — contains merely a passing allusion to 
them.' 

If yon inquire of such people in the island as are supposed 
to be learned in local antiquities, you will be informed that 
the stones, as a whole, are Druidical, and that on the top of 
the cromlech, beneath the cairn within the circle, human 
sacrifices were once offered. Indeed the drain was pointed 
out to me which was provided for carrying off the blood of 
the victims ! The Gaelic name of the stones was stated to 
be a perpetual witness of their former purpose. This name 
was Torsachen, or rather Tuirsachen, which is said to mean 
*' Houses of Mourning.^' • But a crofter told me that this 
is really the name, not of the stones, but of a hill a little 
to the south of them. 

The truth is, that apart from the cruciform character of 

* Supposed to stand for Qearradh na h-atmhne, * the cniting of the 
river,' i.e., the ravine through which the river has forced its way, 
from gearradh * cutting or to cut/ and aim hue, gen. sing, of amhainn 
(Welsh afon\. There is also a Gaelic word garradh * a dyke or rude 

wall.'— Ed. " 

* Misled by the incompleteness of the index to Mr. Fergusson's 

book, I had quite forgotten, until the above sentence was in type, 
that there was in that book not only the "passing allusion" 
on p. 52, but also an actual description, at pp. 259-60, of the 
Callemish Stones, illustrated by a small-scale plan of them 
taken from Sir Henry James' work. But the description in question 
is very much wanting in detail. — A.N.P, 

' The Gaelic tuirseach means ' sad, mournful ;' its plural would 

be tuirseachan, Na tuirseachan would mean ' the mourners,' i.e., the 

relatives and friends who mourn for a deceased person, and would 

therefore seem to be a name originally applied to the stones. 

' Houses of mourning ' would be tighean brain, — Ed. 
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the group and the question as to its builders^ there is 
nothing unusual about the Callemish Stones to those who 
have seen and studied similar monuments. We have here 
a cairn, covering a two-chambered cromlech, with the en- 
trance (the "drain*' before mentioned) pointing as usual 
to the east^ and a tall maen hir, or monolith, which we may 
for distinction call " the stylus,'* at the western edge of 
the cairn, all enclosed within a circle of tall monoliths, from 
which circle radiate to the four points of the compass four 
rows of standing stones, of which one row (that to the 
north) is double, and forms a broad avenue, and the other 
rows are single. 

There are, however, certain peculiar points of interest 
about the Callernish Stones which it is important to 
notice. 

First of all, the cromlech within the circle was covered 
with stones, a fact which would have gladdened the heart 
of the late Rev. B. L. Barnwell, who always stoutly con- 
tended that cromlechs were never intended to be exposed 
— an opinion with which I am disposed to agree. I talked 
with a crofter who witnessed the removal of the stones 
composing the cairn with which this particular cromlech 
was covered. A great part of the cairn, indeed, still 
remains. 

It is interesting to remark how the tall maen hir, the 
stylus, the tallest of the group, occupies approximately the 
centre of the stone circle, and forms a kind of western 
headstone to the cairn which stands between it and the 
eastern edge of the circle. 

The cromlech also is peculiar in many ways. The larger* 
chamber within the cairn has at each comer a low upright 
stone, these four stones supporting the capstone (now dis- 
placed), and forming the cromlech. But these four stones 
stand at the comers merely, and are, besides, so narrow as 

o 2 
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to leave the sides of the cromlech quite open. ITie wliole 
hds, therefore, been built in, enclosed so as to form a chamber^ 
constructed of flat stones regularly laid with an even face 
inwards, which chamber is oblong, opening westwards into 
a smaller chamber (which I forgot to measure), and east- 
wards into the passage which, when open, led from the outer 
air into the cromlech. The whole has, in plan, roughly the 
appearance of the following sketch. 
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I measured the chamber, but being ill at the time and 
unspeakably exhausted, found on my return home the 
dimensions given in my pocket-book hopelessly confused. 
I therefore give only those measurements of which I am 
certain. The western chamber is very small and built in 
the same manner as the eastern, except that it encloses no 
standing stones as supports for the capstone. 

The circle is composed of thirteen monoliths, from nine to 
ten feet high. They are at widely different intervals apart. 
Nor is the circle accurately circular. The internal diameter, 
east and west, is 34 feet 7 inches, and the internal diameter, 
north and south, 39 feet 2 inches ; the external diameter, 
east and west, 37 feet 3 inches, so that the calculated external 
diameter, north and south, would be 41 feet 10 inches. I 
' must explain that the diameter, east and west, was measured 
from the edge of a stone on the west side of the circle along 
the southern edge of the stylus, to the edge of a stone on the 
east side of the circle, all three stones being in line, not 
merely with each other, but very nearly with the eastern 
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and western limits of the cross also ; while the diameter^ 
north and souths was measured from a stone on the north 
side of the circle^ along the eastern side of the stylus to an 
imaginary point in a wide gap on the south side of the 
circle^ where^ it was supposed^ a stone would have stood^ if 
a stone had ever been there placed to complete the circle. 
This diameter pointed in a direct line to the southernmost 
stone of the southern arm, and the distance between this 
stone and the imaginary point just mentioned (giving the 
length of the southern arm) was measured^ but this 
measurement I afterwards most unfortunately lost. It 
can^ however^ as will presently be seen^ be approximately 
recovered. 

At the point at which the two diameters of the circle 
crossed each other^ I made a mark in the turf. From this 
point (nearly the trae centre^ and somewhat south of the 
stylus) to the southernmost stone of the south arm of the 
cross is 105 feet 10 inches. From this same point to the 
middle of a line connecting the two northernmost stones of 
the northern double arm^ or avenue, is 296 feet 8 inches. 
The total lengthy across the circle of the longer limb of 
the crosSy is therefore 402 feet 6 inches. Subtracting from 
105 feet 10 inches half the diameter north and south of the 
circle (20 feet 11 inches)^ we get 84 feet 11 inches as ap- 
proximately the length of the southern arm (measuring from 
the oatside of the circle)^ and 275 feet 9 inches as^ in like 
manner, the length of the northern arm, or avenue. The 
northernmost stones of the latter abut upon a crofter's 
garden, and I am by no means sure that this avenue was 
not, aforetime, longer than it now is. 

There is a maen Kir outside the circle ranging with 
the first stone westward of the western arm of the 
cross, which looks like the beginning of a second circle 
outside the first — an important observation, if we hold, as 
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I am inclined to do, that groups of this kind were formed 

gradually. 

The eastern and western arms of the cross consist each of 
four monoliths^ and the measurements relating to them are 

as follow : — 

ft. in. 

Length of western arm to inner edge of circle* 43 8 

„ across circle (internal diameter east and west) 34 7 
„ of eastern arm to inner edge of circle 48 4 



t, of transverse limb of cross .. 126 7 

As to the avenue, or northern arm, which consists of two 
parallel rows of standing stones, there are in the western 
row ten, and in the eastern row nine stones, the interval 
between two stones being in no single case the same. 

I have unaccountably left unrecorded the number of stones 
in the southern arm, but, according to my recollection, 
there were six in a direct line, and a small one apart from 
the rest, which might be the first of a second row designed 
to form, with the row already existing, an avenue similar to 
that which forms the northern arm. It should be said, 
however, that the six stones of this arm (if six there be) do 
not run truly north and south, but trend gradually west- 
ward, so as to mar in some measure the cruciform appearance 
of the group. The stones of this arm are five or six feet 
high. 

Indeed, the members of the group are disposed very much 
at haphazard, and the stones as a whole are so irregularly 
arranged, there being neither a true circle nor a true cross, 
that it is impossible to believe that any definite measures 
of length are involved in it. Nor am I convinced by the 
quasi-cruciform arrangement of the Callernish Stones that 
they were set up in Christian times, or have any Christian 
significance. 
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As the measurements above given were made with a cord, 
which was liable to stretchy and as I lacked assistance^ some 
of the longer lengths may be somewhat out of the true, but 
the shorter measurements may be absolutely trusted. 

Until the time of the late Sir James Matheson^ the 
Callernish Stones were so hidden with the turf-mdss which 
had grown up around them that some of them were wholly 
covered, and of others only the tops appeared. Sir James 
had the moss cleared away to what seemed to be the 
original level of the ground. But the marks of the moss 
level, before this unearthing was effected, are still evident 
on the stones. I found in the case of one of the stones 
that the moss had grown up about it to the height of 
51 inches. 

On returning from the Callernish Stones to the Garra 
na hine Inn, I noticed on a slight elevation, a little to the 
right of the road, a double circle of monoliths, there being 
four in the inner circle, and ten (of which two were pros- 
trate) in the outer circle. 

Alfred Neobard Palmbr. 
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HENRY VAUGHAN OF SOETHROG, 

1622-1695 : 

SOME NOTES ON HIS LIFE AND CHARACTERISTICS 
AS A POET OF WELSH DESCENT.» 

By p. T. Palqbavb, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 



Whbn I was honoured with the request to deliver an 
address before this Society, my first thought naturally was 
of my small individual qualifications to speak npon those 
peculiarly national subjects which are the proper field for 
study and criticism on the part of the body which has so 
long and honourably claimed to represent Welsh literature. 
The strong interest which, both on general and personal 
grounds, I feel in your beautiful country, in its rich and 
flexible language, in its many centuries of poetry, uniting 
the age of Taliesin to the age of Tennyson, is, unhappily for 
me, supported by a very poor and superficial knowledge of 
that literature, equally attractive and perplexing ; which 
also, in the present day, if not possessing as many native 
scholars or readers as it deserves, yet can boast of names, 
amongst others, so justly honoured as Canon Silvan Evans, 
or Professor Rhys and Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans of Oxford ; 
to whom I may add Mr. Lewis Morris, whose widely diffused 
poetry so worthily carries on the tradition of that work 

^ This paper was read before the Cymmrodorion Society on 
Wednesday, May 27, 1891, and again at Oxford on May 29, in pre- 
sence of some members of Yaughan's old college, Coleg yr /en». 
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which^in the last century^ rendered his ancestors of the House 
of Penbryn the central scarce of light and guidance to the 
highest culture of the Principality. 

Men of this class^ perhaps^ do not leave much room for 
the tentative efforts of the Saeson, whose place is rather to 
listen and to learn ; and I must request from such^ and 
indeed from all my hearers, some forbearance whilst I 
attempt a brief criticism upon Yaughan, as the most 
remarkable among several poets who, though of Welsh 
descent^ and, as I shall endeavour to show, gifted with 
characteristically Welsh genius^ wrote in English during the 
seventeenth century. A short outline of his life I shall 
presently offer. The other two to whom I have alluded are 
John Donne, Dean of St. Paul's (1573-1631), and George 
Herbert (1593-1638). Donne's family was Welsh; he used 
the same crest as Sir Edward Dwnn, whose father, Sir John, 
was executed after the battle of Danesmore (or Edgecott 
Field) in 1469.* When, however, the poet^s immediate 
branch of the Dwnn's settled in England seems to be un- 
known. His father was a London merchant ; his mother of 
English descent. — George Herbert was bom in Mont- 
gomery Castle, of the noble Pembroke family ; whilst his 
mother, Magdalen Newport, was descended in the female 
line from Bleddyn ap Cynfyu, Prince of Powys, and 
Gwenllian, daughter to Gruffudd ap Cynan, Prince of 
Gwynedd. 

Donne's religious poetry, striking as it is, yet forms much 
the smallest portion of his whole work. But it is surely 
very remarkable, although indeed quite insufficiently recog- 

' The list of the Welsh and other notables slain ** apnd Heggecote 
feld prope Banbery,'* given by William of Worcester in his Itinerary, 
pp. 121-2, includes " Henr. Don de Kedwelly, fnit in Francia, filins 
Ewen Don/' and " Henricns Don de Pyrton." The first of these two 
was (t&.| p. 118) one of the three sons of Sir Gryffith Don, and married 
a daughter of Sir Eoger Yaughan. Gf. note 4 on p. 194, infra,— 'Ed. 
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nized, whether in Wales or in England, that Herbert and 
Vaughao, unquestionably the greatest, the most impressive 
religious poets of that age (putting aside Milton, who has a 
unique place in our literature), should thus both be, so far 
as we know, of pure Welsh descent. Without accepting 
those crude and extravagant views upon the influence of 
descent — ^upon heredity — which are current in cei-tain 
scientific sections at the moment, we have certainly good 
reason to expect that some qualities characteristic of their 
race will be found in these three writers. What may we 
select as these Celtic qualities ? Here I obviously enter 
upon doubtful or debateable ground, and must beg a lenient 
judgment from my hearers. National characteristics are 
always diflBcult to define, even to those familiar with any 
race and its literature. How much more so when such 
familiarity is wanting 1 

Perhaps, however, it may be allowed me here to assume 
as a fair groundwork for discussion certain definitions of 
the Cymric genius set forth by that gifted poet and critic, 
the late Matthew Arnold. In his lectures on the study of 
Celtic literature (nor in these only) we doubtless find errors, 
fanciful thoughts, and rash theoretical conclusions on 
matters beyond his grasp. Yet I think it was with the true 
insight of one who was before all things a poet that he 
fixed upon sentiment as the best single term to mark the 
Celtic nature. *' An organization quick to feel impressions, 
and feeling them very strongly ; a lively personality, there- 
fore keenly sensitive to joy and to sorrow." * Comparing 
the Celt with the Greek of old, that same invaluable 
sensibility, *' the power of quick and strong perception and 
emotion, which is one of the very prime constituents of 
genius, perhaps its most positive constituent," we find 
belonged also to the Greeks ; but with them it was accom- 

» " On the Study of Celtic Literature," p. 100 (1867). 
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panied by the strongest, the most pervading, sense of form 
and measure in poetry and the other fine arts. Hence 
beyond any other race of men the Greeks succeeded in great 
constructive works of poetry ; whilst the Celtic genius it 
will, I think, be allowed has shone rather in briefer lyrical 
utterances. But this latter point I would not press ; the 
very diflerent historical careers of Greece and of Wales, 
unnoticed by Arnold, have to be taken everywhere into 
account if such a comparison of the results in art reached 
by the two nations is to be made. Here it will be enough 
for me to point out that by this great element of poetical 
success, this predominant emotion, Donne, Herbert, and 
Yaughan are all distinguished. Their writing has a passion, 
a full tide of sentiment, which contrasts most curiously with 
the general tone of purely English literature during the 
seventeenth century. Intellect, reasoned rendering of 
human nature, rather than emotion, is indeed the quality 
which throughout English poetry, from and before Chaucer 
onward, is apt to hold the place we have assigned to senti- 
ment in Celtic ; whence a predominant fault in English 
writers is a too frequent readiness to become simply 
didactic, to sacrifice poetical art to practical purpose. In 
the seventeenth century this intellectual English bias, it is 
well known, was cultivated to excess ; even Milton is not 
free from it ; and from reasons into which I cannot now 
enter it took the form of subtle ingenuity in words, and in 
thoughts even more than in words ; what are called conceits 
or fancies became so engrossing as to have practically ruined 
the work of many men of true genius; Cowley perhaps 
being the most distinguished example. Now the poetry of 
Donne and of Herbert is itself thoroughly pervaded by these 
forced, over-ingenious turns of thought and language. I 
have not time here to offer examples from these writers ; 
what I wish to emphasize is that their fancies, unlike the 
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mere intellectual conceits of their English contemporaries, 
are throughout inspired by depth of sentiment. Hence it 
is that Herbert's little book, overwrought with quirk and 
fancy as it is, has remained amongst the most popular in the 
language — a fate how rarely reached by any book more 
than a century old 1 And this vital quality, this strength 
of humanity and human feeling, this voice of the heart, I 
think we are justified in claiming without hesitation as the 
strong working of the Welsh blood within them. Despite 
their language, they are amongst the glories of Cymric 
poetry. 

But I must now turn to the poet in whom not only 
sensibility but other equally remarkable national qualities 
are conspicuous. 

Sir Boger Yaughan, of that great and ancient family 
which claimed descent from Caradoc Freichfras — the an- 
cestor of our Henry, — who served in the Welsh forces under 
Lord Pembroke, and was slain in the fight of Danesmore * 
in 1469, settled at Tretower in the county of Brecon.' 
Thence the poet's grandfather moved to Scethrog,* near the 
Usk ; where, eighth in descent from Sir Roger, Henry and 
his twin brother Thomas were born in the house of Lower 
Newton in 1621 or 1622. Both were educated by the 

* Danesmore or Danesmoor (also locally known as Dunsmore) is a 
small plain in the parish of Edgcott, co. Korthampton, S. of the 
village of Edgcott, and fonr or five miles N.E. of Banbnry (see 
Baker's Northamptonshire^ i. 600-1). Lewis Glyn Oothi (see his 
Works, pp. 16-19) wrote an elegy on Thomas ap Rhosser (or Roger), 
Lord of Hergest (brother of the above Sir B. Yaughan), who took 
part in this battle, where he was taken prisoner, and beheaded at 
Banbury. Sir Boger Yanghan's name is not in the list mentioned 
in note 2 on p. 191 above, which see. — Ed. 

^ In the parish of Llanfihangel (or St. Michael's) Cwm Dn, of 
which St. John's, Tretower (in Welsh, Treiwr) was a chapelry. — Ed. 

' Scethrog and Newton are both in the parish of Llansantffraid. 
An unfounded gaess of comparatively modern antiqaaries connects 
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Rev. Matthew Herbert, of the Pembroke family, at Llan- 
gattoc juxta CrickhoweV who, says H. Vaughan, was more 
than a father to him. In 1638 the brothers entered Jesas 
College, Oxford ; a set of English verses in honour of 
Charles I., printed in 1641, is all that is known of the poet's 
University career. About this time Henry seems to have 
been more or less in Lon.don. He speaks of the men of 
letters with whom he was in company at the famous Globe 
Tavern ; and, like other seventeenth century poets, his 
warmest praise is for Fletcher the dramatist, whilst Shakes- 
peare is not named. In his town life Yaughan seems to 
have fallen into some excesses, of which he soon bitterly 
repented. In 1645 he may have been present, though not 
actually under arms, at the defeat of Royalist cavalry 
on Rowton Heath near Chester. He took the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, though when and where is unknown, 
and then began practice in Brecon town, retiring to his 
native village Scethrog in 1647. And as a doctor he there 
seems to have spent the rest of his life, marrying and 
leaving children : from one of whom his learned editor, 
Doctor Grosart, plausibly deduces Doctor Vaughan, the 
present Dean of Llandaff. He died, aged 73, in 1695, 
and is buried, close by his house, in Llansantffraid church- 
yard; where his Latin epitaph, obviously written by 

Scethrog with Brochwel Ysgythrog, Prince of Powys in the sixth cen- 
tury. The victims of a f ai-ther hallucination have seen the tomb of 
this prince in the inscribed stone at Llandyfaelog Fach, not far off, 
the name on which is not, however, Brormail, but Briamail Flou 
(i.e., Briafael Flavus, as Professor Bhys points out to us). For these 
legends see Westwood's Lapidarium Wallice, 68-9; Lewis' Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Wales, under " Llandevailog-vach,** ** Llan- 
santfraid'' (No. 1); Jones' Breconshire, ii. 174, 537.--Bd. 

' Which benefice he held 1621-1661. "He was also rector of 
Cefnllys, in Radnorshire, and prebendary of Llanelwedd [close to 
Builth] in Christ's College, in Brecon" (Jones' Breconshire, ii. 494). 
—Ed. 
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himself^ asks the mercy of God upon an anprofitable servant 
and a sinner.^ 

It is very singular that although Vaughan, as a country 
doctor, must have spoken far more Welsh than English, yet 
only one four-lined scrap of Welsh poetry, written by him, 
has come down to us. This is an Englyn on the Lord's 
Prayer, prefixed to a book by Dr. Thomas Powell of 
Cantref, published 1657.' The Englyn is a four-line stanza, 
of a very elaborate structure, condensed and somewhat 
epigrammatic in character. Professor Rhys, to whom I 
referred Vaughan's attempt, points out that it slightly 
differs from the fashion of the present day, and is chiefly 
remarkable as a proof that the poet, although preferring 
to write in the language of the majority, was yet master 
of his mother-tongue. As such, I may be here allowed to 
quote it : — " 

Y Pader, pan trier, Daw-tri a'i dododd 

O'i dadol ddaioni 
Yn faen-gwaddan i bob gweddi, 
Ao athrawiaeth a wnaeth i ni. 

" The Lord's Prayer, when looked into, (we see) the Trinity 
of His fatherly goodness has given it as a foundation-stone 
of all prayer, and has made it for our instruction in doc- 
trine.'^ ' 

Vaughan's best, and best known poetry is religious ; but 
we have also some interesting and often charming verse 

^ " Henricns Vaughan Silaris, M.D., obiit Ap. 23, Anno Salntis 
1695, ^tat. snsB 73. Qnod in sepnlchmm volnit : Servns inntilis, 
Peccator maximns, bic jaceo. ^ Grioria, miserere/' (Jones* Brecon' 
Bhire, ii. 636, wbere * 78 ' is a misprint for ' 73 '). — Ed. 

' " Quadriga Salntis, or the Fonr General Heads of Christian 
Eeligion surveyed and explained." For some account of this Dr. 
Powell and his works, see Wood's Athensa Oxonienses (ed. Bliss, 
1817), iii. 607-8.— Ed. 

^ Bee the note at the end of this article. 
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upon various subjects by him. This section of his work, 
because it is Iitt}e known and because it illustrates his life, 
I will first notice. In 1646, when he was aged about 24, 
appeared his first poems. Like all Vaughan's volumes it is 
excessively scarce ; whence we infer that throughout life 
he was one of those poets, such as his contemporary, Andrew 
Marvell, or Keats in our own day, who, for some reason, 
failed to receive due recognition. In this little book, how- 
ever, Vaughan is only trying his wings ; he follows, on the 
whole, the courtly conventional poetry of the day, yet shows 
also that genuine feeling which underlies all his life and 
verse. Love, of course, is the main theme, and Amoret his 
mistress. I quote a lover's message addressed to her : 

I^imble sigh, on thy warm wings 

Take this message and depart ; 
Tell Amoret, that smiles, and sings, 
At what thy airy voyage brings. 

That thoiL cam'st lately from my heart. 

Tell my lovely foe, that I 

Have no more sach spies to send, 

Bnt one or two that I intend 
Some few minutes ere I die, 
To her white bosom to commend. 

Then whisper by that holy spring ' 
Where for her sake I wonld have died. 

While those water-nymphs did bring 
Flowers to cure what she had tried ; • 

And of my faith and love did sing. 

That if my Amoret, if she 

In after- times wonld have it read. 
How her beauty mnrder'd me— 
With all my heart I will agree, 

If she'll bnt love me, being dead. 

This is doubtless the artificial style of that age ; it reminds 
one of Carew and Hemck ; yet its truth of sentiment is, I 

' Fountain or welL 
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thiuk^ nnmistakeable. An extract from another song *' To 
Amoret, gone from home," may be also given : 

Fancy and I last evening walk'd, 

And, Amoret, of thee we talk'd ; 

The West just then had storn the sun, 

And his last blnshes had begun : 

We sate, and mark'd how everything 

Did mourn his absence : how the spring 

That smiled, and curl'd about his beams, 

Whilst he was here, now check'd her streams : 

The wanton eddies of her face 

Were taught less noise, and smoother grace ; 

And in a slow, sad channel went, 

Whisp'ring the banks their discontent ; 

The careless ranks of flowers that spread 

Their perfumed bosoms to his head, 

And with an open, free embrace. 

Did entertain his beaming face ; 

Like absent friends point to the West, 

And on that weak reflection feast. 

— If creatures then that have no sense 

But the loose tie of influence. 

Though Fate and Time each day remove 

Those things that elemenf their love — 

At such vast distance can agree. 

Why, Amoret, why should not we ? 

In this piece we find the manner of Oarew, one of the 
most popular and gracefal amourist poets of the time. Bat 
here also Vanghan first shows his love of the landscape, and 
his strong sense of natural law, in his references to the 
influence or sympathy which moves the stream and the 
fiowers. This mode of regarding Nature is the old imagina- 
tive way, from which modern physical science with its 
insistence upon tangible fact diverts the mind. A Rhapaodie, 
in which he sings a meeting with friends at the Globe, and 
draws a picture of London by night, with a translation of 
JuvenaPs famous tenth satire, concludes the book. 

* Apparently for aliment. 
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In 1651 Henry Yanghan, or perhaps his brother Thomas, 
without the "Author's approbation," published a little 
Miscellany, as the phrase was, under the title Olor Iscanus 
— the Swan of XJsk. The contents, including some Latin 
verse, are varied, and their chief interest is . perhaps bio- 
graphical. The preface, Ad Posteros, To Posterity, recites a 
short sketch of his life, his birthplace, his training under 
Matthew Herbert, and the grief he felt at the miseries and 
distractions of the Civil Wars, lamenting his country as an 
afflicted mother might her lost children. The first English 
poem is a beautiful address to the TJsk, that fair stream 
which, as some here doubtless will know, glides quietly by 
the town of Brecon, and seems to run through all Yaughan's 
poetry with an undercurrent of peace and music. TJsk was 
to him what "the murmuring Esk^* — the names are, of 
course, identical^ — was to Drummond of Hawthornden. 
Yanghan in this piece has caught something of the spirit of 
Milton's lovely song at the close of Comus, the one addressed 

^ TF^a^, the Welsh name of the riyer (Latinized Osca and An- 
glicized Usk) corresponds exactly with the Irish iaac ' a fìsh,' the re- 
presentative (with the regnlar Celtic loss of Aryan p) of the Latin. 
pUcis, from which the Welsh pysff *fish' is, of conrse, merely 
borrowed. Thus Afon Wyag might well mean 'Amnis piscosas.' 
The Welsh ioy regularly represents an Old- Celtic ë or t ; hence Eah 
might well have been an archaic form of Wysg, as Isca^ the name 
given by the Komaos both to the JJsh and to the Exe in Devonshire 
(the latter of which is called by Asser — see Monumenta Historica 
Britannica, p. 479 — TFmc), undoubtedly is. Cnriously enough we 
find in N.E. Yorkshire both an JEsh and a WUke, the former joining 
the German Ocean at Whitby, the latter (inland, to the E.) flowing 
into the Swale past Northallerton. If Ssk is (as JExe undoubtedly 
is) the same word as Wysg, the presumption is that the Anglian, 
Pictish, or Goidelic invaders of the once Brythonic districts where 
£sks occur (Cumberland, N.E. Yorkshire, Edinburgh-, Dumfries-, 
Forfar-, and Kincardine-shires) found on their arrival and stereo- 
typed the Old-Celtic form, just as the Mercians did in the case of 
the river Teme (see p. 173, note 4, 8ttpf*a). — ^Ed. 

VOL. XI. P 
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to Sabrina, who personifies that greater Welsh river, the 
Severn : — 

Gkirlands, and songs, and ronndelays, 
Mild, dewy nights, and sun-shine days, 
The tnrtle's voice, joy without fear. 
Dwell on thy bosom all the year ! 
May the evet' and the toad 
Within thy banks have no abode, 
Nor the wily, winding snake 
Her voyage through thy waters make. 
In all thy jonrney to the main 
No nitrons clay, nor brimstone-vein 
Mix with thy streams, but may they pass 
Fresh as the air, and clear as glass ; 
And where the wandering crystal treads, 
Roses shall kiss, and couple heads. 
The factour'-wind from far shall bring 
The odonrs of the scatter*d Spring, 
And loaden with the rich arrear. 
Spend it in spicy whispers there. 

This, with all its qnaintness^ is a beautiful lyric ; Ibut 

the general quality of the book differs much from the love 

ditties addressed in 1646 to Amoret. We have here satires, 

weighty and epigrammatic ; and a curious invitation, full 

of humour and quaint thoughts, to a misanthropic friend to 

join him at Brecknock. Yaughan speculates why his friend 

lives in monastic retirement ; whether it was love ;— 

Or is't thy piety ? for who can tell 
But thou may'st prove devont, and love a cell, 
And — like a badger — ^with attentive looks 
In the dark hole sit rooting up of books. 

Yaughan calls him forth to reasonable enjoyment, despite 
the public miseries of the day : 

Come then ! and while the slow icicle hangs 
At the stiff thatch, and Winter's frosty pangs 
Benumb the year, blithe — as of old — ^let us, 
'Midst noise and war, of peace and mirth discass. 

' The newt or eft. * Merchant. 
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This portion thou wert born for : why shoald we 
Yex at the time's ridiculous misery P 
An age that thus hath fooVd itself, and will — 
Spite of thy teeth and mine — persist so still. 

Of greater power is an elegy on the death of a friend killed 
at Bowton Heath in 1645. This shows much force of 
feelings and in consequence a certain bold energy of style, 
which Yanghan had at command, but which his choice of 
subject rarely called for. Of his friend he says : 

He weaved not self-en(is, and the pabHc good, 
Into one piece, nor with the people's blood 
Fül'd his own veins ; in all the doubtful way, 
CoDscience and honour ruled him. O that day, 
When, like the fathers in the fíre and cloud, 
I miss'd thy face ! I might in ev'ry crowd 
See arms like thine, and men ad7ance, but none 
So near to lightning moved, nor so fell on. 

Other miscellaneous pieces follow, one of which I may 
perhaps be allowed to notice as containing what possibly is 
a Welsh idiom ; and if so, the only one that I have fancied 
I could detect in all Vaughan's poetry. In this lyric 
Yaughan speaks of the flower Rose as masculine, against 
the common use of the feminine gender : English writers 
following the Latin rosa, he (as I suppose) the Welsh 
rhosynJ' But this point I submit to your better judg- 
ment. 

Last remains for notice by far the most beautiful poem 
in the book: an elegy upon that unhappy child, the 
Princess Elizabeth, second daughter to Charles I., who was 
practically murdered at the age of 14, by the cruelty of the 
Puritan-Independent party, then in its brief supremacy, 

' Bhoê-yn is a mere loan-word, with the Welsh masculine singala- 
tive-Buffix. The true Welsh word for 'roses' was breilw. In the 
Cornish vocabulary of Cott., Yespasian, A. ziv., breil» glosses rosa. 
—Ed. 

p 2 
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at Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, in 1650. Eliza- 
beth's happy and promising childhood was soon overclonded; 
she was born in 1635, and by 1642 already began to feel the 
political miseries of the time. Her mother was driven from 
England ; she was imprisoned by Parliament. Then came 
her confinement under various conditions of severity ; the 
final farewell to her father in 1649, and her careless removal, 
despite of constantly failing health, to the gloom and soli- 
tude of Carisbrook. I now quote our poet's elegy : 

Thon hadst, ere thou the light couldst see, 
Sorrows laid up, and stored for thee ; 
Thoa suck'dst-in woes, and the breasts lent 
Their milk to thee, but to lament ; 
Thy portion here was grief, thy years 
Distiird no other rain but tears. 
Tears without noise, but — understood — 
As loud and shrill as any blood ; 
Thou seemst a rose-bnd bom in snow, 
A flower of purpose sprung to bow 
To heedless tempests, and the rage 
Of an incensed, stormy age. 
Others, ere their afflictions grow, 
Are timed and seasoned for the blow, 
But thine, as rheums the tenderest part. 
Fell on a young and harmless heart. 
And yet, as balm-trees gently spend 
Their tears for those, that do them rend, 
So mild and pious thoa wert seen. 
Though full of sufferings ; free from spleen, 
Thou didst not murmar, nor revile. 
And drank'st thy wormwood with a smile. 

There are some fantastic phrases in this piece, after the 

fashion of the age. Yet what a tenderness is here, what 

truth in the child's picture 1 What a deep, deep sympathy 

for the young sufierer I In all the poetry which, during 

the middle of the seventeenth century, touches upon the 

deaths and calamities of the time, I know none which rivals 

this elegy in depth of pathos, in reality of sentiment. 
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In 1678 Vaaghan, or some friend who cannot be identified, 
brought out his last little book of poetry. The British 
Mosenm possesses this in the single copy known : a fate which 
it is striking to observe has befallen not a few English books 
published during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
whilst others have wholly disappeared. This collection is 
named Thalia Bediviva — (* The lyric Muse returned to life,' 
we might render it) or " The Pass-times and Diversions 
of a Countrey Muse/^ as it is also entitled. Thalia, like 
the previous volume, contains miscellaneous pieces and 
translations, beside some religious verse, and it represents 
mainly, as I conjecture, Vaughan's later work. Here we 
find a very remarkable poem addressed to the eagle ; a bird 
then doubtless oftener seen in Wales than in these days of 
improved cultivation, railroads, and rifles. This piece is in 
Vaughan's most rapt, imaginative, ecstatic style — Smart's 
Song to David, Blake's lines upon the Tiger, Wordsworth's 
on the Cuckoo, are the nearest to it in strauge visionary power 
that I can remember. But Smart and Blake were not 
wholly sane : Yaughan's first lines show that he knew his 
attempt to be a kind of fit of poetical madness, such as 
Plato defined poetry. But we may doubtless see in it the 
peculiar, fervent penetrative, mystic imagination, which 
Wales may justly claim as the gift of her own children. 

He that an eagle's powers would rehearse 
Shonld with bis plumes first feather all his verse. 

I know not, when into thee I would pry, 
Which to admire, thy wing first, or thine eye ; 
Or whether Nature at thy birth design'd 
More of her fire for thee, or of her wind. 
When thou in the clear heights and upmost air 
Dost face the sun and his dispersed hair, 
Ev'n from that distance thou the Sea dost spj, 
And sporting in its deep, wide lap, the fry. 
Not the least minnow there, but thou canst see : 
Whole seas are narrow spectacles to thee. 
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This is an example of what I have already noticed^ how the 
fantastic far-fetched imagery, the conceits which Yaaghan 
shared with his contemporaries^ are vivified when lighted 
up (to take Shakespeare's phrase) by his " fine frenzy." 
Other writers in this style are apt, as indeed we have seen 
often renewed since in onr literature, to sacrifice poetry to 
ingenuity : but Yaughan's splendid exaggerations shine, as 
we may say, by the warm light of the imagination, not the 
white glitter of the intellect. Following the eagle in his 
flight, he now paints the royal bird as displeased and 
scornful at the moon's want of brilliancy. The sun, ac- 
cording to old belief, is what he naturally gazes at : hence 

Resolved he is a nobler coarse to try, 

And measures ont his voyage with bis eye. 

Then with such fnry he begins his flight, 

As if his wings contended with his sight. 

Leaving the moon, whose humble light doth trade 

With spots, and deals most in the dark and shade : 

To the Day's royal planet he doth pass 

With daring eyes, and makes the sun his glass. 

Here doth he plume and dress himself, the beams 

Bushing upon him, like so many streams ; 

While with direct looks he doth entertain * 

The thronging flames, and shoots them back again. 

And thus from star to star he doth repair. 

And wantons in that pare and peaceful air. 

And then Yanghan closes with that lesson of Nature to 
Man, that echo, so to speak, of human life presented in 
things not human, which, as we shall see, is constantly en- 
forced in his sacred poetry : 

Nature made thee to express 
Oar soul's bold heights in a material dress. 

But the most interesting poems in Thalia are a few 
love-lyrics, finer in art and in feeling than those in the 
little book of 1646. 

" Beceive. 
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I quote a few lines from the picture of Fida^ with her 

Blushes which lightning-like come on, 
Yet stay not to be gazed upon. 
But leave the lilies of her skin 
As fair as ever, and run in : 

a irue-hearted "countrey beauty/' describing how she 
dressed her head : 

Her hair laid out in curious sets 
And twists, doth show like silken nets, 
Where — since he played at hit or miss : — 
The god of Love her prisoner is, 
And, fluttering with his skittish wings. 
Puts all her locks in curls and rings. 

What an exquisite lightness of touch is therein these lines ! 
It seems to me exactly analogous to the magical skill with 
which the great painter Correggio touches-in the golden 
hair to which he is so partial. Often as the poets, in 
their gay flattery, have dwelt on the bright tresses of some 
beauty, and compared them to a net to catch the heart of 
man, or even Cupid himself, — I know none who have 
rendered the idea with more charming felicity. 

The place of Amoret, his first love, in this book is taken 
by Etesia. Of her we know nothing: but the peculiar 
sincerity of tone in which she is addressed, the depth of 
loving reverence, may convince us that Etesia was a true 
woman, whom we may perhaps reasonably conjecture or 
hope was the one he wedded. 

Etesia, at thine own expence, 
Give me the rohes of innocence 

is the lover's invocation before painting her character : 

Thou art the dark world's morning-star. 
Seen only, and seen but from far; 
Where like astronomers we gaze 
Upon the glories of thy face. 
Bat no acquaintance more can have, 
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Though all oar lives we watch and crave. 
Thou art a world thyself alone, 
Yea, three great worlds refined to one. 
Which Rhows all those, and in thine eyes 
The shining East and Paradise. 

• ••••• 

thon art snch, that I could be 
A lover to idolatry ! 

1 conld, and should from heaven stray, 
But that thy life shows mine the way, 
Aud leave a while the Deity 

To serve His image here in thee. 

In this and the lyrics ^' To Etesia^ Parted From Him " and 
''Etesia Absent" Vaughan, I think, is seen at his best in 
this style. If he has not the finish, the airy touch of 
Herrick or Carew, he has a deeper sentiment, a more 
imaginative quality : fancies, donbtless, but heart-fancies : 
he reminds one, in these respects, of the best lyrics of the 
Elizabethan age. 

O subtle Love ! thy peace is war ; 

It wounds and kills without a scar : 

It works unknown to every seuse, 

Like to decrees of Providence, 

And with strange silence shoots us through; 

The fire of Love doth fall like snow. 

Hath she no quiver, but my heart P 
Must all her arrows hit that part P 
Beauties, like heav'n, their gifts should deal 
Not to destroy us, but to heal. 

Strange art of Love ! that can make sound. 
And yet exasperates the wound : 
That look she lent to ease my heart, 
Hath pierced it, and improved the smart. 

Now, on Etesia Absent : 

Love, the world's life ! what a sad death 
Thy absence is ! to lose our breath 
At once and die, is but to live 
Enlarged, without the scant reprieve 
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Of pulse and air : whose dull returns 
And narrow circles the soul mourns. 

But to be dead alive, and still 
To wish, but never have our will ; 
To be possess'd, and yet to miss, 
To wed a true but absent bliss ; 
Are ling'ring tortures, and their smart 
Dissects and racks and grinds the heart ! 
As soul and body in that state 
« Which unto us seems separate, 
Cannot be said to live, until 
Reunion ; which days fulfil 
And slow-paced seasons : so in vain 
Through hoars and minutes — Time's long train — 
I look for thee, and from thy sight, 
As from my soul, for life and light. 
For till thine eyes shine so on me, 
Mine are fast-closed and will not see. 

It was, however, his religious poetry into which Vaugban 
threw his full force, and by which he is, or I should rather 
say deserves to be, best known. The first part of his 
collection, named Silex Scintillans, ' the spark-giving flint/ 
was published in 1650 ; republished, with a second part, in 
1655 ; and a few scattered serious poems are contained in 
his latest book, the Thalia of 1678. Yaughan, you will 
remember, seems to have lived more or less in London 
after his Oxford career, mixing with the literary men of the 
day at the famous Globe Tavern. That period was the 
beginning of troubles in England ; and he may probably 
have been casting about to find what profession would best 
suit him. He looked upon the gradual ruin of Charles I. and 
of the Constitution as represented by him, with an intensity 
of feeling such as that which Wordsworth in his youth felt 
for England, '' as a lover or a child '' ; and to the despair 
hence arising I think we may partly ascribe Yaughan's 
irregularities of conduct, noticed before, whatever they 
may have been. Anyhow, some time before 1647 he 
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appears to have been attacked by violent ílhiess^ and from 
that period we may date what he might have truly named 
his conversion. The preface to the second edition of his 
Silex (1654) expresses his sense of shame at the wanton 
verse too frequent in that age, and his repentance for what 
he had himself written thus in early youth ; though indeed 
not a syllable of the kind occurs in the youthful volume of 
1646. The first writer who opposed that tide, he says, 
'^ was the blessed man, Mr. George Herbert, whose holy 
life and verse gained many pious converts, of whom I am 
the least.^' 

It is as a poet — as a true and essentially Welsh poet — 
that I am here concerned with Yaughan. Upon his 
religious views it will hence be enough to say that they 
were obviously much influenced by those of Herbert in his 
own time, and of the theologians of the earlier Church ; 
and that his faith was held with a very deep conviction, and 
with the reward of humble-minded happiness in this life, 
and sure hope for the future. That he also profited much 
as a writer by Herbert's poetry is certain. Here, however, 
a commonly diffused error has to be noticed. The devotion 
which Yaughan expressed to the admirable recluse of 
Bemerton, who died in 1633, whilst he was a young boy, 
has led many to suppose that Yaughan 's spiritual indebted- 
ness to Herbert carried with it also the resuh that he was 
in poetical style the follower and disciple of the elder 
writer. Here and there indeed we can see that Herbert's 
verse directly influenced Yaughan's. The men are also 
alike in pursuing what I have spoken of as the fanciful 
style of that age ; and alike in the deep sentiment, the voice 
of the heart (passing often into a peculiar meditative 
melancholy), which I claim for their blood-inheritance as 
Welshmen, and which inspires and redeems to life their 
strangest and most artificial conceits. Here however as 
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artists they part ; beyond this lies the obvious fact that 
Yaughan was decidedly more richly gifted with tme 
imagination — always the essential and governing gift of. 
the poet — than Herbert. And with this deeper insight and 
faculty follows his inheritance in that other noble quality 
which Matthew Arnold finds especially in the Celtic race, 
and which he defines as a peculiarly quick perception of the 
charm of Nature, of the more delicate beauty, the inner 
meaning of the wild free landscape, especially in its rela- 
tions to man and the human soul, — the correspondence and 
harmony of the visible world with the invisible. And that 
sentiment was accompanied by a power of its own to render 
this charm, this beauty of Nature, in a wonderfully near; 
vivid, and as we might call it, magical way. 

It is indeed safe to affirm, that of all our poets until we 
reach Wordsworth, including here Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Milton, Yaughan affords decidedly the most varied and 
the most delicate pictures from Nature; that he looked 
upon the landscape, as I hope to show, both in its fiffe 
details and in its larger, and, as they might be called, its 
cosmic aspects, with an insight, an imaginative penetration, 
not rivalled till we reach our own century ; — that he, lastly, 
has carried out the idea of a certain deep correspon- 
dence between the outer world and the human soul with a 
subtle skill; — ^which, perhaps, often betrays him into a 
certain obscurity, whence in some degree .the little study 
his work has received may be derived. 

That this singular and delightful gift, which sometimes 
indeed runs into fantastic extravagance, pervades and 
colours the poetry and the romantic narratives of Wales, I 
may safely assume you know. Even in Lady Charlotte 
Guest's translation of the Mabinogion, so skilfully has she 
managed it, the peculiar refined and deep sense of Nature is 
thoroughly perceptible. To give examples of it from 
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Yangban will be the main task whicb now remains to 
ma 

Here, bowever, I mast notice it is not in distinctly 
Celtic literature alone tbat we find tbis peculiar quality. 
Wbetber tbrougb tbe mixture of Celtic and Saxon blood in 
our race, as Arnold conjecturally argues, or from some 
otber unknown cause, a similar imaginative treatment of 
landscape may be traced bere and tbere in Englisb poetry, 
notably in tbat of Shakespeare, to our own century. It is 
of Wordsworth tbat we naturally think as the writer who 
has perhaps most fully and frequently possessed the gift 
before us ; we think of it indeed as in some sense a dis- 
tinctly modern tone of mind. And Wordsworth has a 
largeness and completeness in his landscape, together with 
an exquisite refinement, all his own. But Yaughan, though 
his special aim, that of rendering religious thought and 
sentiment, of course much restricted him as a painter of 
Nature, yet has a similar depth and poignancy of imagina- 
tion. His sympathy with tree and fiower is moi*e affec- 
tionate, more human than Wordsworth's; the emotion 
dominant in Welsh poetry shows itself, as I shall try pre- 
sently to exemplify, in a singular power of personifying 
natural objects. With him also the sense of God's omni- 
presence in his works is even more constant, more simply 
religious and direct than in Wordsworth. Yaughan 
expresses somewhere the longing wish that man ^' would 
hear The World read to him,'' as his lesson for life. Like 
Wordsworth, he wrote always with earnest conviction and 
purpose, confessing this, and the difficulty of it, in some 
singularly candid lines, with which all true poets must have 
often unconsciously sympathized : — 

01 'tis an easy thing 
To write and sing ; 
Bnt to write true, unfeigned verse, 
Is very hard I 
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Let this slight sketch serve as a general preface upon 
Vaughan's special gifts, — those gifts in which he most 
clearly reveals his nationality ; by virtue of which, as you T 
hope will agree, Wales is entitled to claim his poetry, 
written in English as it is, for her own. Depth and 
delicacy of feeling, the heart speaking and spoken to more 
than the head, intimate insight into Nature, felicitous 
touches of description, the eye always upon the object, — 
these are the leading notes. And with these Yaughan 
has the " defects of his qualities " ; obscurity and abrupt- 
ness of phrase, thought often too concentrated for clearness 
and melody in words ; some defect in form and unity of 
design — much in short which, in its own way, we must 
confess to be true of our lately -lost Robert Browning, — 
both requiring close sympathetic attention from their 
readers, and both rewarding it. 

Yaughan's excellencies, as I have said, are common also 
to the ancient Greek poets ; but — as indeed is true of far 
too much modern work, — he lacks their measure, their 
reserve, their lucidity, their power of keeping the whole 
always in view while elaborating the parts, — their archi- 
tectonic power, as it is sometimes termed. 

The very first piece in the Silea: supplies a set of -little 
pictures of Nature, which Yaughan works into his religious 
theme, the prayer for liberation from the power of evil, for 
a renewed heart, for *' Regeneration.'' 



A ward, and still in bonds, one day 

I stole abroad ; 
It was high- Spring, and all the way 

Primrosed, and hung with shade : 

Yet was it frost within ; 
The surly winds 
Blasted my infant buds, and sin 

Like clouds eclipsed my mind. 
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Storm'd thns, I straight perceived my Spring 

Mere stage and show ; 
My walk a monstrona, monntain'd thing, 

Bongh-cast with rocks, and snow ; 

And as a pilgrim's eye, 
Far from relief, 
Measures the melancholy sky. 

Then drops, and rains for grief : 

So sigh'd I npwards still. 

He then finds himself in a *' fair fresh field '' : 

Here I reposed ; bnt scarce well set, 

A grove descried 
Of stately height, whose branches met 

And mixt, on every side ; 
I enter'd, and once in, — 

Amazed to see't — 
Found all was changed, and a new Spring 

Did all my senses greet. 

The nnthrift' snn shot vital gold, 

A thousand pieces ; 
And heaven its azure did unfold 

Chequer'd with snowy fleeces ; 
The air was all in spice. 

And every bush 
A garland wore : Thus fed my eyes. 

But all the Earth lay hush . 

Only a little fountain lent 

Some use for ears, 
And on the dumb shades language spent. 

The music of her tears. 

What originality and imaginatiye beauty do the phrases 
here italicized display ! 

The phenomena of water, the spring, the lake^ the torrent, 
as it is natural, hold a great part in Yaughan's landscape. 
One often feels he is describing what must have met his 
eye during his professional ndes— for cart-roads were then 
probably rare about Scethrog — ^by hill and valley. Thus 
* Lavish. See Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 
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how vividly does lie paint a hot mist exhaled from a lake 
and &lling back in rain ; how skilfally does he torn the 
simile into a personal application : 

'TwaB 80 ; I saw thy birth. That drowsy lake ^ 
From her faint bosom breathed thee, the disease 
Of her sick waters, and infections ease. 

Bat now at even. 

Too gross for heaven, 
Thon fall'st in tears, and weep'st for thy mistake. 

Ah ! it is 80 with me : oft have I prest 
Heaven with a lazy breath ; bnb fmitless this 
Pierced not ; love only can with qniok access 

Unlock the way, 

When all else stray. 
The smoke and exhalations of the breast. 

Yet, if as thon dost melt, and with thy train 

Of drops make soft the Earth, my eyes conld weep 

O'er my hard heart, that's bound np and asleep ; 

Perhaps at last, — 

Some snch showers past — 
My Qod wonld give a sunshine after rain. 

But the waterfall^ — of all natural features the one 
most characteristic of mountain scenery, the one which 
above all lends life to the wild landscape, as we might 
expect, — drew from Vaughan one of his most perfect and 
most imaginative pictures. I quote a portion : 

With what deep murmurs, through Time's silent stealth. 
Does thy transparent, cool, and watery wealth. 

Here flowing fall. 

And chide and call. 
As if his ' liquid, loose retinue ' staid 

> Probably lAyyk Sctfaddan (known to English as Langorse Pool), 
near Scethrog, a lowland lake in cultivated country, whence a hot 
mist might well rise : whereas most of the lake or pond waters in 
Wales are clear mountain tarns. — Ed. 

' His here may be used for its : or misprinted for thy, 

> The water, thought of as following and clothing the fall. 
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Lingering, and were of this steep place afraid : 

The common pass, 

As clear as glass, 

All must descend, — 

Not to an end, 
Bpt qnicken'd by this deep and rocky grave, 
Bise to a longer course more bright and brave. 

Dear stream ! dear bank ! where often I 
Have sate, and pleased my pensive eye ; 
Why, since each drop of thy quick store 
Kuns thither where it flow'd before, 
Should poor souls fear a shade or night, 
Who came — sure — from a sea of light P 
Or, since those drops are all sent back 
So sure to Thee that none doth lack. 
Who should frdil âeah doubt any more 
That what Grod takes Hell not restore ? 

For it is an allegory of life he sees in the waterfall : 
broken in its passage through the worlds then re-collected 



m age : 



As this loud brook's incessant fall 
In streaming rings restagnates all,* 
Which reach by course the bank, and then 
Are no more seen ; just so pass men. 

Vanghan^ as I have noticed, has a singular vividness in 
personifying common natural objects. He is ready to 
imagine flower or bird^ stone or stream, as beings animated 
by human life^ and with whom he can hold dialogue. Or, 
again, he dwells sometimes upon their superiority to man. 
Thus he says : 

Weighing the steadfastness and state 
Of some mean things which here below reside, 
Where birds, like watchful clocks, the noiseless date 

And intercourse of times divide. 
Where bees at night get home and hive, and flowers. 

Early as well as late, 
Bise with the sun, and set in the same bowers ; 
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I would — said I — my Qod would give 
The staidnesB of these things to man ! for these 
To His divine appointments ever cleave, 

And no new business breaks their peace ; 
The birds nor sow nor reap, yet snp and dine ; 

The flowers without clothes live. 
Yet Solomon was never dress'd so fine. 

Man hath still either toys^ or care ; 
He hath no root, nor to one place is tied ; 
fint ever restless and irregular 

About this Earth doth run and ride. 
He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows where ; 

He says it is so far, 
That he hath quite forgot how to go there. 

In the next piece Yaughan represents himself as search- 
ing in winter for a favourite buried flower — an image to 
him of a retired holy life. 

I walk'd the other day — ^to spend my hour — 

Into a field. 
Where I sometimes had seen the soil to yield 

A gallant flower ; 
But Winter now had ruffled all the bower 

And curious store 
I knew there heretofore. 

Yet I, whose search loved now to peep and peer 

I'th' face of things. 
Thought with myself, there might be other springs 

Besides this here, 
Which, like cold friends, sees us but once a year ; 

And so the flower 
Might have some other bower. 

Then taking up what I could nearest spy, 

I digg'd about 
That place where I had seen him to gprow oat ; 

And by and by 
I saw the warm recluse alone to lie, 

Where, fresh and green, 

He lived of us unseen. 

*" ■-■ — ■-■ — I » — 

> Trifles. 

VOL. ZI. Q 
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Many a question intrioate and rare 

Did I there strow ; 
But all I could extort was, that he now 

Did there repair 
Such losses as befel him in this air, 

And would ere long 
Come forth most fair and jonng. 

This past, I threw the clothes quite o'er his head ; 

And stung with fear 
Of mj own frailty, dropp'd down many a tear 

Upon his bed ; 
Then sighing whispered, * Happy are the dead ! 

What peace doth now 
Bock him asleep below ! ' 

Now it is the life of the bird into which he throws 
himself : — 

Hither thou com'st : the busy wind all night 

Blew through thy lodging, where thy own warm wing 

Thy pillow was. Many a sullen storm 

— For which coarse man seems much the fitter born — 

Bain'd on thy bed 

And harmless head. 

And now, as fresh and cheerful as the light. 

Thy little heart in early hymns doth sing 

Unto that Providence, Whose unseen arm 

Curb'd them, and clothed thee well and warm. 
All things that be praise Him ; and had 
Their lesson taught them when first made. 

I pass relactantly a most original elegy upon a fallen 
timber- tree : 

Sure thou didst flourish once ! and many springs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers 

Fast o'er thy head ; many light hearts and wings, 
Which now are dead, lodged in thy living bowers. 

And of his noble address to the rainbow only the opening 
can be given : 
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Still young and fine I bat what is still in view 
We slight as old and soil'd, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou, when Shem's admiring eye 
Thy bnrnish'd, flaming arch did first descry I 
When Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
The yonthf ul world's^gray fathers in one knot. 
Did with intentive looks watch every honr 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower ! 

But^ if it weary yoa not^ I will qaote^ perhaps^ the most 
singular and original example of Yaughan's magical power 
of giving life to lifeless things. It is his description of 
The Booh, the Bible. He has a lovely lyric upon this^ as 
his guide and teacher. But first it is the book itself — the 
paper^ the boards^ as was common in old days^ of actual 
wood^ the leather covering — which he must describe 

Eternal God I Maker of all 
That have lived here since the man's fall ! 
The Bock of Ages ! in whose shade 
They live nnseen, when here they fade ; 

Thon knew'st this paper when it was 

Mere seed, and after that bat grass ; 

Before 'twas drest or spun, and when 

Made linen, who did wear it then ; 

What were their lives, their thoughts and deeds, 

Whether good com, or fruitless weeds. 

Thon knew'st this tree, when a green shade 

Cover'd it, since, a cover made. 

And where it flourish'd, grew, and spread, 

As if it never should be dead. 

Thou knew'st this harmless beast, when he 
Did live and feed by Thy decree 
On each green thing ; then slept — well fed- 
Clothed with this skin, which now lies spread 
A covering o'er this aged book, 
Which makes me wisely weep, and look 
On my own dust. . . 

On the curious intensity of feeling here shown I need 
hardly comment : the speculation as to the lives of those 

Q 2 
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who wore the linen afterwards converted into paper ; on 
the sort of pitying affection for the sheep whose skin sup- 
plied the oater cover of the book. 

It is upon Vanghan's special gifts in the way of impas- 
sioned imagination and felicitous power shown in natural 
description which I have, perhaps, at too great length been 
dwelling, as they are, perhaps, his most peculiarly national 
qaalities in poetry, and also those which are least exhibited 
amongst his English contemporaries. 

I have claimed for Vaughan that he is by far our most 
noteworthy poet of Nature in the centuries before Words- 
worth. But his own age was, in truth, the time when, for 
more than fifty years, the charm and freshness of the 
natural landscape was almost banished from our literature ; 
and it will be but fair to Vaughan to offer a few examples 
of that wide sweep of imagination, that sense of beauty, as 
a whole, which were at his command, not less than the 
more detailed pictures^ which I have presented. He thus 
sings of Retirement : 

Fresh fields and woods ! the Earth's fair face ! 
God's footstool, and man^s dwelling-place I 
I ask not why the first heliever ' 
Did love to be a country liver P 
Who, to secure pioas content, 
Did pitch by groves and wells his tent ; 
Where he might view his boundless sky. 
And all those glorious lights on high : 
With fiying meteors, mists, and showers. 
Subjected^ hills, trees, meads, and flowers: 
And ev'ry minute bless the King, 
And wise Creator of each thing. 

We then have the revival of all things at dawning : — 

Hark ! how the winds have changed their note 1 
And with warm v.hispers call thee out; 

* Abraham. • Low-lying. 
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The frosts are past, the storms are gone, 
And backward life at last comes on. 
The lofty groves in express joys 
Beply nnto the turtle's voice ; 
And here in dust and dirt, here 
The lilies of His love appear ! 

I next quote a noble panorama of Creation, in which we 
hear what Yaughan elsewhere calls " the great chime and 
symphony of Nature." 

To heighten thy devotions, and keep low 

All matinoas thoughts, what business e'er thou hast, 

Observe God in His works ; here fountains flow, 

Birds sing, beasts feed, fish leap,' and th' Earth stands fast ; 

Above are restless motions, running lights, 

Yast circling azure, giddy clouds, days, nights. 

When seasons change, then lay before thine eyes 
His wondrous method ; mark the various scenes 
In heav'n ; hail, thunder, rainbows, snow, and ice. 
Calms, tempests, light, and darkness, by His means ; 
Thou canst not miss His praise ; each tree, herb, flower 
Are shadows of His wisdom, and His power. 

Now a picture of the new-created earth : 

Such was the bright world, on the first seventh day, 

Before man brought forth sin, and sin decay, 

When like a virgin clad in flowers and gpreen, 

The pure Earth sat ; and the fair woods had seen 

No frost, but flourish'd in that youthful vest 

With which their great Creator had them drest : 

When heaven above them shined like molten glass ; 

While all the planets did unclouded pass ; 

And springs, like dissolved pearls, their streams did pour, 

Ne'er marr'd with floods, nor anger'd with a shower. 

What touches of Nature, close to fact, or idealized by 
the poet's ever- vivid imagination, are here ! 

Last 1 give, compressed within seven lines, a vision of 
Eternity, so imaginative and so powerful that I hardly 
know where, in literature, to look for its equal : 
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I saw Eternity the other night. 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 

' All calm, as it was bright ; 

And round beneath it, Time, in hours, days, years. 

Driven by the spheres 
Like a vast shadow moved ; in which the world 

And all her train were hurl'd. 

My object in this analysis has been limited to points 
which have been little handled, I belieye^ hitherto, and 
which, I hope, may have some value for our Society. Many 
notable things I pass over with regret ; the poet's sympathy 
with childhood, in which he anticipated, and perhaps sug- 
gested, the thoughts rendered by Wordsworth in his famous 
" Ode on Intimations of Immortality '' ; I pass over his 
powerf al protests against the crimes and sufferings endured 
by his country from the despotism of Cromwell ; his fine 
paraphrases from Scripture ; his personal experiences of the 
religious life. Yaughan has also an exquisite pathos, a rare 
depth of tenderness, in a few poems recording the loss of 
near friends or relations. With one of these, comparatively 
well known^ as a brilliant example of Yaughan's style at its 
best, let me now conclude : 

They are all gone into the world of light ! 

And I alone sit lingering here ; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove. 
Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest. 

After the son's remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample' on my days : 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 

Mere glimmering and decays. 



' Wholly surpass. 
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O holy Hope I and higli Humility, 

High as the heavens ahove ! 
These are your walks, and you have show'd them me, 

To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous Death I the jewel of the just, 

Shining nowhere, but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Gould man outlook that mark I 

He that hath foand some fledged bird's nest, may know 

At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair well or grove he sÎDgs in now. 

That is to him unknown. 

And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 

Call to the soul, when man doth sleep : 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes. 

And into glory peep. 

If^ as I hope^ what I have now attempted may lead some 
present to wish to study Vanghan on their own account, it 
may be added that there is bnt one complete edition of his 
works, edited by Dr. A. B. Grosarfc in 1871, for the 
" Fuller Worthies' Library " ; the last two volumes being 
prose work, mostly translations. But the two parts of the 
Silejp Scintillans, by far Vaughan's most important work, 
were first reprinted by Mr. Lyte, himself a poet and author 
of the well-known hymn Abide with me, in 1847, and, I 
believe, lately re-issued with a corrected text, by Messrs. 
Bell. 

Note on p., 196 supra. 
On the fly-leaves forming pp. 121-2 of the MS. of Welsh poetry 
written by lago ab Dewi, and printed in YGymmrodort vols, viii.-x., 
occnr two later additions. The first one (written early in the 18th 
century) is a short poem, apparently in the hand of theBev. Samuel 
Williams, of Llangynllo, in Cardiganshire, father of the better-known 
Moses Williams. It is annotated in one or two different hands.^ 

^ The following is the poem alluded to. We suspect the second 
of the two notes to it (comprising the words from made to Britanne) 
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(On a printed page, bound into the MS. volume, and facing p. 1 of lago 
ab Dewi's text, there is also an Englyn, copied in the Bey. S. Williams' 
hand, and a note thereto, which is certainly in the hand of Richard 
Morris.^ The Bev. S. Williams' hand also occurs on p. 115 of the 
MS., as stated in Y Cymmrodor, x. 233). 

Following the first poem on p. 121, and written in an eighteenth- 
ceotarj hand, distinct from all other hands to be found in the MS. 
volume, is the following collection of Englynion, written (except that 
each Englyn on p. 121, after the first, i^ preceded by a .short line, 
to mark it off from its predecessor, and that the concluding Englyn 
begins a new page) as though it was one and the same composition. 
The conclading Englyn has written below it, in a very bad and quite 
different hand, *' Danid (or Daniel P) Davies," but whether this 
name is that of the supposed author of the Englynion, or that of one 
of the owners of the MS., we cannot say. 

The important point is that the concluding Englyn of the Series 

to be in the hand of Moses Williams. It is worth noting that 
Caccimwcci (and not the literary form Cacamwci) is the name now 
used for the burdock (Arctium Lappa) in the parish of Cemmes in 
the Vale of Dovey : 

Pob Cymro glan C3mnes y garo *r Frenhines 

Ai Heglwys dda'i hachles heddychlon 

Whwnnwch eich Grerddi oddiwrth y mieri 

Bydd anodd i dofi pan dyfon. 

'Boedd genni ardd a Uyssieu hardd 

Yn Hon y by yn Uenwi bardd 

Ag yndi wrych o Lili gwých 

Daeth *Cacci mwcci loud bob rhŷch 

Ag amoch rwi'n dymyno am gael i dadwreiddo 

Bhag ofan iddyn bryfio a'r Lili wiwo lawr. 

, •Cyngaf mawr 
made in the Reign of Anne Q. of Great Britanne. 

The Englyn is as follows : 

Naid hynod orfod erfai naid iawn wiw 
Naid Einion ab Gwalchmai 
Naid i Huw fab Huw heb fai 
Ar hyder yr ehedai. 

And Bichard Morris' note to it as follows : *' this was found writ 
by laco ap Dewi upon a void leaf at y* ending of this Book, torn 
out." 
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is the one elsewhere aecrihed to Henry Vaughan, Here follow the 
Englynion, copied exactly as they are in the MS. : 

Daw Tad trwy gariad Daw Tri g^iriondeb 
Duw gwrando £3mgweddi 
Un arch irwy *n i erchi 
Daw Diadde y meie i mi 

Madde y meie i mi Dyw Jessu 
Dy wssog goleini 
Na ad i bechod fy nodi * 
heb <1y ràs a'th dyrnas di 



Dy rfts a 'th dyrnas wrth raid y Graffwi 

Daw coffa bob en aid 

Ynot i rhoi fy mddiraid 

Dvw dy nawdd yn y dydd raid ' 



Arch whech yn fynech ag erfyna räs 

tra 'r oes ei hafotta 

di gey 'r ^ nôf i hendrefa * 

cred ddoyddeg cadw r deg da 

[p. 122.] 
y Fader pan dreier Dyw tri ai dododd 
oi Dododd ' oi dadawl ddaioni 
yn faen gwaddan * i bob g^eddi 
ai roi a wnaeth er athro i ni 

—Ed. 



* In the MS. there is a comma or apostrophe at some height above 
the n of this word, which does not seem to be meant for a comma 
after the word goleini of the preceding line. 

* P Qaffw 1, MS. (in two words). 

' The r's of these words resemble n's. 

* In the MS. it is more like hendrefa (in two words). 

* Sic MS. 

* In North- Welsh and literary Welsh this is gtoadn; bnt the 
Son th- Welsh form is ffwaddanf plnral gwandde. The latter word is 
foand iu the name of a well-known place close to the town of 
Llandovery on its N. side, called Maes y Otoandde, In the Englyn 
gwaddan mnst be pronoanced gwadd*n, metri gratia. 

With respect to the series of Englynion, it will be noted that the 
first lines of the second and third Englyn take up the words of the 
last lines of the firnt and second Englyn respectively, bat that no snch 
liaison extends beyond the third Englyn. 
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THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR WALES 

By Peincipal T. P. Roberts.* ^ 

Different aspects of this great question haver been ably 
treated within recent years. For example^ Mr. Lewis 
Morris, in the Nineteenth Century, has dealt with the 
Welsh claim to a University, as based on the success of 
the Welsh University Colleges in London and in other 
Universities ; an argument of which there have been striking 
confirmations since Mr. Morris wrote. Again, the necessity 
for a University to secure ''unity of purpose and consolida- 
tion of results '' in the Welsh educational system was dwelt 
on by Principal Viriamu Jones, in his Address to the 
Cymmrodorion Section of the National Eisteddfod of 1887. 
But during the past two or nearly three years the matter 
has been left in a state of quiescence, which is due to 
various causes; (1) To the discouraging reply of Lord 
Cranbrook to the deputation which waited upon him in 
1888 ; (2) To the Royal Commission on the question of a 
Teaching University for London, and the action to be taken 
on the Report of that Commission. (If, it may be argued, 
the result of this movement should be an amended Uni- 
versity of London, why should Wales further move in the 
matter P Why sacrifice thö prestige which now attaches to 
the success of Welsh students in the London University, 
presuming the main objections to the London system re- 
moved ? The discussion of the suggested changes in the 
University is still proceeding, and seems to be still some 

^ Read before the Society on Wednesday, April let, 1891. 
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distance from the attainment of a satisfactory termination) ; 
(3) The passing of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
has concentrated attention on the details of intermediate 
education ; (4) Lastly, we have attained to a clearer per- 
ception of some difficulties involved in the practical realiza- 
tion of our object. 

Although it cannot be said that the question has evoked 
general enthusiasm on the part of the people at large, who 
are unable (and, perhaps, rightly unable) to appreciate the 
distinction between University Colleges and a University, 
it is none the less one of pre-eminent importance and 
urgency; and is in fact the chief of those educational 
problems which Welshmen at this epoch are in duty bound 
to discuss over and over again, until at last a satis- 
factory agreement is attained. An educational system, 
created like ours in the nineteenth century, in the light of 
the fullest experience, «hould be pre-eminently the product 
of a conscious adjustment of means to ends, which can 
alone be adequately supplied by the creation of a University 
in time to enable it to mould the ideal which shall inspire 
the whole. Perhaps the fundamental principles of educa- 
tion in no way more naturally arise than when they are 
considered from the point of view of the demand for a 
national University, which confronts us with some ques- 
tions which have perhaps long been settled in other countries, 
but which in Wales are in the freshness of their early 
youth. 

I propose in the present paper to submit some considera- 
tions, firstly on the method or type, and secondly on the aim 
of the proposed University. The first question which we 
have to consider is the matter which has indeed mainly 
caused the partial suspension of the discussion, viz., the 
type of University which we would wish to see founded in 
Wales. Shall it be a University of the London type, under 
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which a statntory term of residence and the production of 
evidence of haying gone through an academic training are 
not an indispensable condition of admission to degrees^ or 
a University requiring, like Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Scottish Universities, and the recently-founded Victoria 
University, that the candidates for the degree " shall have 
pursued a regular course of training in a college in the 
University, and shall submit themselves for examination '' 
(Victoria University Charter) ? As I strongly hold the view 
that the only University which will meet the needs of Wales 
is a teaching university, perhaps it is best to give my 
reasons in the way of answers to the chief arguments which 
have been adduced on the other side. These may be stated 
as follows : — First, it will be enough that the control of the 
schemes of examination should be in the hands of a Welsh 
authority. It will be unnecessary to insist further upon a 
training in particular institutions, ais the system of Welsh 
examinations will be a sufficient means of influencing the 
education of the country. Secondly, it is not fair to private 
students — a class for which Wales has always been dis- 
tinguished — viz., those who, owing to want of means or the 
pressure of other avocations, are unable to go through a 
course of regular training — that their hard work should be 
unrecognized by a University sanction. Thirdly, it will be 
unfair to limit the advantages of the University to certain 
particular colleges like the three Welsh University Colleges. 
Other colleges, for instance the Denominational and the 
Normal Colleges, may with advantage prepare for the Uni- 
versity Examinations, and some of the first-grade schools 
may desire to do the same. 

In reply to the first objection it may be said that the 
recognition of the distinctive circumstances of Wales in a 
mere scheme of examinations takes us but a short way. 
The argument rests upon a misconception of the place and 
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f anctíon of examinations in education. Ton cannot control 
the education of a country by a scheme of examinations ; 
you can only do so by a system of training carried on by 
teachers who recognize what can and what cannot be done 
by examinations, which must be made use of in careful sub- 
ordination to the teaching. The present University of 
London, in fact, perpetuates a spirit of reaction against the 
inefficient teaching of a past generation. The recovery and 
the advance are represented by the founding of the Victoria 
University. What Wales needs is training and teachers, 
and not examinations. It cannot be denied that the Uni- 
versity of London has conferred important services on Wales, 
both by providing degrees for men of ability and energy who 
would have been unable to secure a University training other- 
wise, and by maintaining a high standard of acquirement in 
its examinations. Still it would be in my opinion a calamity 
that the system of the University of London should be 
definitely adopted for the Welsh University. It is, per- 
haps, necessary in the interest of private students that there 
should be one university body which has for its function 
the recognition of solid acquirement as ascertained by ex- 
aminations, when it cannot, owing to the circumstances of 
the case, be regulated and tested by any other means. 
Much may also be said in favour of an imperial examining 
body, which shall recognize distinguished merit from what- 
ever quarter it may come. These two functions, however, 
would seem to be best kept distinct, even if performed by the 
same body. The examination must necessarily be an imperfect 
instrument, if it is sought by it alone to test at the same time 
untrained students and some of the best trained students of 
the country. A distinction must, perhaps, be drawn here 
between scientific subjects, in which a practical examination 
regularly accompanies the paper-work, and examinations 
in arts, in which, from the nature of the case, the test is 
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necessarily more inadeqaate. The University of London 
has in its B.Sc. course recognized that a practical training 
in natural science is indispensable^ and has thereby pro- 
moted scientific instrnction and the establishment of 
laboratories in varioas parts of the coantry. But in ex- 
aminations in arts^ as the subjects y^hich are on the whole 
most agreeable to the genius of the Welsh, and will largely 
form the basis of the Welsh educational system, examina- 
tions separated from or non-snbordinated to a system of 
training may work, and have in Wales worked much evil. 

It is possible for us to deceive ourselves ; to believe that 
since we have examination-lists and marks and set subjects, 
we are therefore gaining education — the culture of the 
mind, the equipment of aptitude and knowledge which is 
necessary for the work of life. Speaking as one who 
believes and recognizes that examinations have an import- 
ant place in any true system of education, I still venture to 
say that success in examinations is frequently compatible 
with the absence of that education for the promotion of 
which the examinations were established. "It is true that 
intellectual culture does to some extent ensue from intel- 
lectual efforts under very adverse conditions, such as 
payment by results, a mechanical curriculum, and con- 
tinuous " cramming " ; just as in nature the most neglected 
spots will clothe themselves with forms of grace and 
beauty by the operation of nature's own law. But such cul- 
ture is fragmentary, superficial, and fugitive, Compared 
to what it might have been. If, for instance, a portion 
of a classical author is set as a subject for examination, the 
student alone, or perhaps the student and teacher together, 
will proceed to approach it as a subject for examination, 
as an agglomeration of irregular verbs, of geographical 
references, of historical allusions, utterly without context 
to the learner's mind. It is read bit by bit; the 
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contents of the last day's bit forgotten wlien to-day's is 
entered npon. No attempt is made to learn its great 
passages by heart; there is no time to stop to consider 
them as literature. If the tutor seeks to do so^ he may 
even be reminded by his pupil that no questions on that 
head are given in the examination. Perhaps, too^ the 
student is meanwhile in communication with agencies 
which make it their business to prepare students for the 
particular examination by correspondence^ furnishing the 
student with answers to the questions set in the pre- 
vious examination, translations of the classical authors, 
the parsing of difficult forms, the explanation of every 
allusion and reference, and, perhaps, with a strange 
irony, an article pointing out the literary value of the 
book under consideration. I do not suggest that these 
developments are to be found in connection with the 
examinations of London University alone. But shall we 
in Wales, now that we are for the first, time framing 
our educational methods, admit a system which brings all 
this in its train ? One of the main responsibilities, then, 
which devolves upon us at this epoch, is to do everything in 
our power to give to examinations the subordinate though 
still important place which properly belongs to them. The 
Welsh University should aim at being what the earliest 
universities were, an '' association of teachers and students 
for the protection of their joint interests.'' Through its 
Faculties or Boards of Studies it will lay down for the 
students such a course of study as is best adapted for their 
various requirements ; it will see that the course of study 
so framed shall be duly followed by the students for whom 
it is intended; that adequate time is given to them to do 
so ; that they have the proper preliminary qualifications for 
entry. It will satisfy itself of the efficiency of the teach- 
ing and of the existence of all necessary aids and appli- 
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ances. Having so Batiafied itself, it will give to tlie teacher 
a large freedom, in proportion to the magnitude of his re- 
sponsibility. The teacher may^ at his discretion, make ex- 
tensive use of examination as a means of testing the effect 
of his instruction upon the student^s mind. In some sub- 
jects, probably, he will constantly test the student by ques- 
tion and answer, by written essay, and by examinatiou. 
The University will require evidence that this course of 
training has been uudergone, and will finally teat the train- 
ing by an examination, arranged by the joint deliberations 
of the University teachers in a particular Faculty, and con- 
ducted by the teachers themselves with such assessors as 
may be deemed necessary to safeguard the maintenance of 
an adequately high and uniform standard. But these 
external assessors should not merely come in on the 
days of examination, but should also have a seat upon 
the boards of studies, exercising the same corrective 
function as they do in the examinations. It may even 
be desirable, having regard to the distance which sepa- 
rates the three University Colleges, and the difficulty 
of constant communication, to delegate the examining 
work pure and simple in the pass examinations of the 
University to the teachers in the particular colleges. 
This would be just as if, for example, the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews were to 
agree upon a definite course of arts-training such as would 
be most suitable to the genius of the Scotch, but the 
examinations in that training were to be left, as at present, 
to each University. In the more specialized honours 
courses the examinations would still be in common between 
the three colleges. By this means we secure : first, the crea- 
tion of a course of University instruction in accordance 
with the genius and with the requirements of the Prin- 
cipality ; and, secondly, the recognition by degrees, certifi- 
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cates and otherwise^ of those stadeata who hare gone 
through such a coarse of training. The University 
teachers who carry oat the courses of instruction will also, 
in their corporate capacity, be responsible for the framing 
of them, and will be the authorities charged with the con- 
sideration of the requirements of the higher education of 
Wales, and the adjustment of the various departments of 
knowledge in a complete system. 

The University will also have relations to intermediate 
education. It will have the power (to quote again the 
Victoria University Charter) "to examine into the 
efficiency of schools or any academic institutions, and to 
grant certificates of proficiency to the scholars and members 
thereof.*' Let us consider for a moment the probable 
influence of the University upon the course of instruction 
in intermediate schools. The problem before us is to 
create, as far as possible, a liberal education for pupils who 
pass in great numbers from the primary to the inter- 
mediate schools, and from the intermediate schools to the 
University. The fact that the bulk of the pupils will come 
up from the elementary schools, combined with the bi- 
lingual question, which in a greater or less degree affects 
the whole country, will make it desirable that English 
should hold a distinctive position in the curriculum through- 
out. In the elementary schools (approached in Welsh 
districts through the medium of Welsh) English will form 
the main subject of instruction. The development of 
linguistic faculty in bilingual children will probably make it 
possible to introduce French into many elementary schools ; 
and in the higher forms to commence the study of Latin. 
At the age of eleven the pupil will pass from the elemen- 
tary to the secondary school, and will continue the study 
of English, Latin, and French, with his other subjects, until 
at fourteen '^bifurcation" takes place. He will then either 

VOL. XL R 
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commence the study of Greek, or, on the other hand, " if 
his aptitudes tend to the study of Nature and her works/' 
he will enter upon the special study of branches of natural 
science. Greek cannot be regarded in Wales, as it has 
been sometimes regarded elsewhere, as a luxury only to 
be imparted to those who are to pursue a life of cultured 
leisure. It is sought by all classes of students, in particular 
by the ministerial candidates, who form so large a section 
of our students, and who often are the sons of poor 
parents. 

Speaking generally, the classical training imparted in the 
Welsh schools at the present time, except in some schools 
of the older classical type, is peculiarly ineffective, and in 
need of reorganization if it is to be retained at all. The 
new training to be given in Wales in the classical languages 
will be distinguished by the following features. In the 
first place, it will be confined within narrower limits 
than in the English Grammar-school system. It will be 
begun later, and carried on side by side with a greater variety 
of other subjects. It will therefore of necessity be less 
specialized and perhaps less scholarly in the limited sense 
of the term. It is undoubtedly possible to produce, in a 
shorter time than is now often the case, a more effective 
command of Greek and Latin, together with some insight 
into the greatness of antiquity. This may be aimed at 
by commencing translation earlier, by construing larger 
selections of literature than is done at present, by the 
frequent practice of unseen translation, and by resort 
to the old custom of classical recitation. The proposed 
training will also be made more real and stimulating by the 
parallel study of history and literature, by the aid of short 
lectures, maps, casts and photographs. Such a study will 
be in the strongest contrast to the study of classical history 
as at present carried on. At present, owing to the muUi- 
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plîcity of other snbjects^ it is very often left to be got np in 
a small and cramped text-book within a month of the 
examination. In the second place^ the student, if he intends 
to proceed to a university degree, will at sixteen or seven- 
teen pass a matriculation or " leaving ^' examination to 
qualify him for entrance. The inspection of the inter- 
mediate schools will be in the hands of the University 
Board created for the purpose ; and the annual examina- 
tion of the school will be conducted by the head master 
and his colleagues, under the supervision of a representa- 
tive of the University Board. At the present moment 
there is the greatest need that such a University Board 
should be called into existence, to prevent the misdirection 
and the dissipation of effort likely to ensue in the Inter- 
mediate schools for the want of it, owing to the diver- 
sity of conceptions of the relative place of classical, com- 
mercial and technical subjects, and the absence of an 
ideal of culture at the most critical period. Thirdly, 
this course of school instruction will be supple- 
mented by the University course, where the student will 
read more of the classical masterpieces, together with the 
accompanying periods of history, will complete his course 
of instruction in English and modern literature, and will 
commence philosophy. This coarse of education is clearly 
possible only if it can be co-ordinated and controlled by a 
University authority, and is not to be fully realized until 
the teachers who carry it out have themselves passed 
through a similar training, and become imbaed with the 
spirit of it. The primary teacher also, it is to be hoped, 
will be trained in the University, a reform which will 
secure the advantage noticed by Arnold as distinguishing 
the foreign administration of popular schools from our 
own, viz., that " popular instruction is placed in vital corre- 
spondence and contact with higher instruction.*' At the 

B 2 
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University the stodent will hear lectures on points of 
special interest in connection with his particular faculty : 
he will not be rigidly confined within a narrow groove, but 
will be encouraged to develope his bent. Sometimes he 
may be required (even as part of his final examination, it 
may be) to write a more careful essay on a particular ques- 
tion of his own choice, subject to the approval of his 
teacher and with full access to authorities. 

I would set it down then as fundamental that the Uni- 
versity shall be an association of the three University 
Colleges for the training of their students. Admit into the 
examinations any private student or any candidates from 
external institutions, and the whole conception of the Uni- 
versity is disturbed. It is no longer an association oE 
teachers and students; it becomes a mere examining body. 
The Bishop of London, in his evidence before the London 
University Commission, remarks : " There is a demand for 
education growing up in this country within the last fifty 
years such as I do not think you can parallel in any previous 
period of history. On the other hand, it is equally plain that 
there is a total absence of anything like an organized answer 
to this demand.^' He then proceeds to argue that a new 
teaching university of London is necessary to provide this 
organization for the metropolis. If a teaching university 
is necessary in London to organize the education there, 
then much more is a teaching university necessary in 
Wales for the same purpose. 

In reference to the requirements of private students it 
has been suggested that a special certificate should be given 
by the University to such students. I would not, even to 
that extent, endorse the idea of examinations apart from 
training as a test of merit, unless a system, such as is 
advocated by Dr. B. D. Boberts and others, can be intro- 
duced in Wales. Dr. Boberts says : " We believe it would 
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be quite possible to arrange a cnrricalam of study in sach a 
way that a student working in the evening for a period of 
six or seven years might cover the same ground which a 
student through the three years at the University can 
cover, doing the work quite as thoroughly ; only it would 
have to be done in sections instead of all at once/' The 
university of Cambridge at the present time offers to 
those students who have attended courses of Extension 
Lectures for six terms^ a certificate called the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Certificate/ 

But it is further urged^ that in the interest of other in- 
stitutions such as the first-grade schools and the Normal 
and Denominational Colleges^ the examinations of the 
University should be open. First, as to the first-grade 
schools. It is of the greatest importance to preserve a 
clear line of differentiation between University and School 

^ Dr. Roberts has since drawn np a memorandum in which he 
applies this proposal in detail to the circumstances of Wales, main- 
taining that Extension methods are destined to play a foremost part 
in the Welsh University system. While cordially agreeing with 
the principle that a continuous attendance at Extension lectures 
carried on by University teachers should be in some way recognized 
by the university, I cannot regard it as an adequate substitute for 
residence, by which alone the student could avail himself of the 
central libraries, laboratories, and museums, and come under the 
indirect iufluences of University life. The undoubted necessity in 
Wales of keeping in view the accessibility of the University to work- 
ing men could be met by providing : (1) That three years' University 
Extension teaching sh >uld exempt from the first, out of, say, three 
years' residence necessary for the Degree. (2) That in Wales, as in 
Scotland, the necessary attendance at lectures, &o., could be com- 
prised in six or seven months*^ residence, so arranged that the students 
could pursue their avocations in the remainder of the year. (3) By 
providing Scholarships and Exhibitions for working men tenable at 
the colleges. 

There are other matters which have received considerable attention 
since this paper was read ; but it has been thought better, with this 
exception, to print it without addition, as it was prepared for the 
press at the time. 
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training. Some first-grade scliools in Wales may have in 
their Sixth Form an advanced class of mathematical and 
classical pupils, who may with advantage prepare even more 
often than they do at present for scholarships at Oxford 
or Cambridge; nor would I advocate the fixing of any 
limit, either of age or otherwise, such as would prevent the 
first-grade schools from developing in their own way in 
the direction of specialized study. But I would insist that 
no candidate should attain a Uniyersity degree without 
supplementing the school training with the broader Uni* 
versity College training. Even where the material of 
instruction may be the same, the method, the spirit, and 
the surroundings are difierent. The school disciplines 
habit; the University developes special aptitudes and 
interests. Secondly, as to the Normal Colleges. The 
training of Primary Teachers is passing through a 
peaceful revolution through the action of the Education 
Department in sanctioning the training of teachers in the 
University Colleges. These colleges capnot compete with 
the University Colleges in a general training. In some 
cases they will, in association with the University Colleges, 
impart the specific training to qualify the teacher for his 
diploma, and perhaps in the future they will perform the 
same function in regard to Secondary Education. Thirdly, 
as to the Denominational Colleges. In the case of these 
colleges a revolution from within is now proceeding. 
Recognizing the change brought about in their vocation 
by the establishment of University Colleges, they are 
gradually being converted into Theological Colleges proper, 
in which the general training will be relegated to the 
national Colleges. They thus hope to render themselves 
competent to train in theology those who have already at- 
tained their degrees in the University. If, therefore, they 
were to seek to maintain their arts-teaching on any- 
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thing like the footing necessary to prepare for a University 
degree in arts, they would be defeating the very ofejoct 
they have in view. One denominational institution, how- 
ever, St. David's College, Lampeter, occnpies in some 
important respects a unique position. It has perfomed 
since 1852 the functions of a Degree-granting body. Hav- 
ing regard to the limitations under which it has been 
working, it has performed these functions with distinguished 
success, and has proved a worthy pioneer of the future 
University. Great credit is due to St. David's College 
and to the other Denominational Colleges for the prepara- 
tory work which they have performed in educating our 
countrymen to see the need for a liberal culture, and to 
recognize that preparation for specific professions pre- 
supposes a liberal education. St. David's College, like 
some similar institutions in England, might have taken a 
narrow and illiberal view of its educational functions. So 
far, however, from this being the case, it sought and 
gained in 1852 a Charter to confer the B.D. degree, and 
in 1865 (seven years before the opening of Aberystwyth 
University College) it procured its B.A. Charter on the 
avowed ground that '' it had come to see that an educa- 
tion in theology was no education at all.'' In 1880 it 
obtained affiliation to Oxford, and soon after to Cam- 
bridge; and in 1884 it established a Preparatory School 
in connection with the College. The same may be said 
with some differences of the other Denominational Col- 
leges, according to the measure of their opportunities. 
For example, the Presbyterian CoUege at Carmarthen can 
be shown to have exercised a large and beneficial infiuence 
upon Tntermediate Education in South Wales; and the 
Calvinistic Methodist College at Bala raised a lofty standard 
of culture before the youth of the country, and brought it 
about that many students went to Edinburgh and London, 
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and (after the openÌDg of the two great Universities to 
Nonconformists) to Oxford and Cambridge, in far greater 
numbers (proportionately) than from among English Non- 
conformists. These facts indicate that, so far from having 
exercised a narrowing inflnence over higher education, the 
admirable movement for the education of the ministry in 
Wales has been the most potent factor in forming the demand 
for a liberal education as it now presents itself in the shape 
of a demand for a Welsh University. It has been objected 
to this demand that it arises from this very quarter ; 
that the candidates for the University degree would bo 
preponderatingly students for the ministry. Those who 
make this objection forget that the voice of the clergy and 
ministers in Wales, ever since the great religious revivals 
in the last century, has been consistently on the side of 
mental culture. 

If Wales is called upon at this epoch to elect whether 
she will listen on the one side to the promptings of the 
various religious movements which have made her what she 
is to-day, and have given birth (directly or indirectly) to 
every phase of her educational advance ; or, on the other 
side, to the opposed voices of utilitarianism and a mere one- 
sided commercial development — if there is to be such á 
parting of the ways in her history at this epoch — Welshmen 
who have watched the higher tendencies of their country's 
history cannot long doubt which voice it behoves them to 
obey in the very interest of liberalism, of culture, and of 
science. They also forget the immense importance which 
(as every man must admit, whatever his religious views may 
be) attaches to the training of the clergy and ministers of 
the future. 

Even if the demand were made in their interest alone it 
could not be conceded too readily. But it is by no means 
so limited. The Welsh University, through its Faculty of 
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Arts (with which I am mainly concerning myself here ; for 
what other Faculties the University will comprise, at first 
or ultimately, I do not now seek to determine), will train not 
only clergy and ministers, but the majority of the school- 
masters, and a large proportion of the lawyers and business 
men of the Principality. Charles Edwards' well-known ' 
words (perhaps the earliest germ of this collegiate or 
university movement), written so long ago as 1677, will 
serve exactly to describe the scope of its work : " Byddai 
yn gymmhorth nid bychan i^n gwlad pe cyfodai ein 
blaenoriaid Oollege neu ddau ynddi i ddwyn gwyr ieuaingc 
gobeithiol i fyny mewn dysgeidiaeth a moesau da^ tuag at 
eu cymmhwyso gyda bendith y Goruchaf i weinidogaeth 
Bfengylaidd a swyddogaeth wladwriaethol/' * 

St. Savid^s College, possessing as it does the right to 
confer degrees, already enjoys the privileges I am now 
claiming for the National Colleges. It already possesses 
the power of framing its own course of study and of recog- 
nizing it by an academical sanction. Its Board of Studies is 
already free to develope the training imparted in the Col- 
lege in accordance with the objects with which it was 
founded. Into the question whether the denominational 
character of the College is or is not a barrier to its recog- 
nition as a constituent College in the new University, along 
with the three University Colleges, we cannot well enter 
without trenching on matters which are outside the pro- 
vince of this Society. One thing, however, seems clear. 
The mere right of admission for its students to the ex- 
aminations of the University St. David's College would 

• Haneê y Ffydd, — * It would be no small help to our coantry if 
our leaders would raise therein a College or two to bring promising 
young men up in learning and good manners, in order to fit them, 
with the blessing of the Almighty, for the Gospel ministry or for 
civil office.' 
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rightly regard as of little value, if our contention is just 
that the examinations of the University will have signifi- 
cance only in relation to the system of training of which 
they are but a subordinate part. 

The question of the connection of the Theological Col- 
leges with the University is not free from difficulties. It 
is not impossible that in course of time the various Theo- 
logical Colleges will unite in a common course of instruc- 
tion. Writing in reference to a suggested appeal to the 
Government on behalf of the Nonconformist Theological 
Colleges of England for power to confer a degree in 
theology, the Eev. Dr. Fairbairn {British Weeklyy of 
Dec. 4, 1890) strongly opposes the proposal, and insists 
that a degree in arts should be required as a preliminary 
to a degree in theology. He proposes that the Theological 
Colleges should be incorporated into the Universities as a 
special Faculty, on certain conditions, respecting the effi- 
ciency and completeness of their theological teaching. 

The incorporation of Theological Colleges in the Welsh 
University is probably a distant matter, but the great 
want of the present is the hasis in the form of a general 
education, leading to the future co-operation between the 
Welsh Theological Colleges to which I have referred. 
Whatever may be the future attitude of St. David's College 
towards general education, I have no hesitation in saying 
that it will find its chief vocation in adequately develop- 
ing its theological instruction to meet the changed cir- 
cumstances of the country. Eminent divines of ' the 
Church, coming to work at Lampeter in the future as they 
have in the past (men like the late Rowland Williams, the 
present Bishops of Winchester, Peterborough, and Chester, 
and Professor Ryle), freed from the necessity of having to 
dissipate their energies over the wide field of combined 
Arts and Theology, will have an opportunity of exerting 
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a lasting influence upon Wales in the subjects closest to 
their hearts^ and still closest also to the hearts of our Welsh 
countrymen. 

I have already spoken of the University as an Association 
or Oorporation-of Teachers and Students. This description 
implies a return to the earliest signification of the term. 
The primitive University of Bologna, for example, was a 
corporation of law students. Within this conception, how« 
ever, there is room for diversity as to the aim of a Uni- 
versity. Two modern writers on the subject, both pro- 
foundly influenced by the University of Oxford, may be 
taken to represent two main tendencies of speculation on 
the subject. Mark Pattison maintains that the University 
has ia view " not the interest of science, but the interest 
of the community in transmitting the traditions of kuow- 
' ledge from the generation which is passing away to the 
generation which is succeeding it." To him the University 
is "a central association of men of science." The late 
Cardinal Newman, on the other hand, rigidly adhering to 
his conception of a University as " primarily contemplating 
not science itself, but students,^' lays down its aim as the 
cultivation of the intellect — that is, " the fitting it to com- 
prehend and cultivate truth." The eloquent lectures in 
which this conception is set forth were in their immediate 
purpose an attempt to show the possibility of realizing for 
the benefit of the Catholic youth, in their newly-founded 
Irish University, the humane culture for which Oxford is 
famous. Similarly we may maintain it to be the aim of our 
Welsh University, at least on its arts side, to embody 
an ideal of intellectual cultivation in accordance with the 
genius of the W^elsh. This, and not the opposed con- 
ception, whose watchword is utility, which would reduce 
the University into a mere training school for specific pro- 
fessions, is the idea which should dominate the Welsh Uni- 
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versity system. It is our boast, sometimes, that we have a 
nicer discrimination than our neighbours in matters of the 
spirit, that we have something of the Greek's faith in the 
realities of the world of thought, of his enthusiasm in the 
sphere of belief and practice, of his sense of the value of a 
cultivated imagination. To such a people, then, it is not 
visionary to describe, as of paramount importance, that 
course of training which is associated with the faculty of 
arts, — the studies and exercises which have for genera- 
tions held their place as the most finished instruments for 
the cultivation of the intellect and the character. They 
have not yet had their opportunity of producing their pro- 
per effect upon the Welsh people at large. The University 
will give them that opportunity. We ask for a Welsh 
University because we hold the conviction that those studies 
which are the basis of a liberal education — the masterpieces 
of classical antiquity, language and literature, metaphysics, 
and the mathematical sciences — may be so adjusted as to 
eliminate that which is narrow and ineffective, and to 
strengthen that which is sterling in the Welsh intellect and 
temperament ; and that the great discipline which has been 
laid down by the consent of mankind as the most effectual 
instrument for the purpose, may be made still more effectual 
for us when combined with the influences and aspirations 
of our own past, and the study of our own literature and of 
our own language. We ask for a Welsh University, and 
can accept no reorganized London University as sufficient 
for our needs, because we know that such an influence as a 
University can exert must, in order to be effective for us, 
be exerted from within Wales itself. 

From within, a University will rapidly and deeply influ- 
ence Wales, both directly and indirectly, in a multitude of 
ways, just as all intellectual movements from within attain 
a rapid and far-reaching sway. Jesus College, for instance. 
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in spite of its advantages of endowments and position^ has not 
been a leading factor in the life of Wales, whether we have 
regard to the specific movement of higher edncation or to the 
other great movements which have passed over the face of 
the country. It is not within, it is outside; a valuable 
liuk of connection with the great world of Oxford ; but, 
as regards the movements of Welsh life, on the whole 
passive rather than active, acted upon rather than origina- 
tive. The smaller institutions which we have considered — 
St. David's College and the Welsh Theological Colleges, hav- 
ing regard to the briefer period of their existence and their 
limited resources — have been more powerful agents, because 
they are at work from within. 

Again, the University of Wales will make its influence 
felt, not primarily and chiefly upon men of exceptional 
calibre, who, even under the old regimcy might have made 
their way to the older universities, but upon the mass of 
those whose life-work will be fnlflUed in Wales, upon those 
who are in the truest sense the mainstay of the country. It 
will aim primarily at raising the intellectual level of the 
whole. It will also facilitate the passage to the older 
universities of the most capable students, and in this re- 
spect will compare favourably with the present system of 
preparation for the London University examinations, which 
hinders rather than facilitates the path to high honours at 
Oxford or Cambridge. It has been urged against the Welsh 
University that its creation would withdraw from Wales the 
considerable number of English students who now attend 
the University Colleges, and that such withdrawal would be 
highly undesirable; which is true enough. But the pre- 
sence of students from a distance in the future will depend 
more upon the economy and the intrinsic excellence of the 
training imparted than upon success in the London Uni- 
versity examinations ; the comparative decrease of which 
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successes will be amply compensated by the facilitated pro- 
gress to the older universities in the case of the best 
students. Again^ the English students who now frequent 
the Welsh colleges do so^ largely^ because they are attracted 
by the scholarships which are annually offered for competi- 
tion. When the Intermediate schools are in active opera- 
tion^ English students will be unable to carry off these 
prizes against properly-prepared Welsh candidates. Even 
if the withdrawal of English students did result^ the main 
concern of Wales is the working out of her own educational 
problems. 

The university would, perhaps, have the distinction of 
being the most characteristic example of a National TTni- 
versitv. We have read of the division of the students in 
the Paris or Oxford of the past into " nations/' We have 
seen in Scotland, and in other countries, universities with 
marked characteristics of method and of aim. In Wales we 
shall have one university co-extensive with the whole 
national area, that area being limited in extent and well 
defined in its peculiar circumstances. The trinity of col- 
leges will be found ultimately to contribute towards the 
efifectiveness and even the unity of the University more 
powerfully than if it had been made to consist of one central 
college. Each college will now be in close contact with 
the life of each section of the country. They will be three 
centres of a vigorous corporate life, and will be the homes 
of ideas and movements which will make themselves felt in 
future generations. The existence of the University, and 
the increasing prevalence of the instruction it will provide, 
will produce a much-needed advance in intellectual indepen- 
dence and robustness. Judgments upon questions of 
thought, belief, or science will not then be the mere echoes of 
English opinion which they now too often are. The country 
will be conversant with the main intellectual current, will 
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be in coDBtant contact throngh its teachers with the advance 
of knowledge to which it will itself contribute. Wales will 
learn at length the meaning of one of the mottoes of the 
College to which I have the honour to belong : 

" Juvat integros accedere fontes." 

The University will promote the formation of adequate 
standards of taste and judgment in matters of literature and 
art^ and will therein correct certain uncritical tendencies 
which are encouraged by the competitive methods of the 
Eisteddfod. In a country much divided by political and 
religious differences it will be a symbol of that deeper 
national unity of thought and aspirations which lies below 
the surface. 
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ERRATUM IN VOL. X. 

P. 99, note 2. Both here ana in tlie text, two distinct battles have 
been conf ased. The Battle of JEEmtkfelth (placed by some writers at 
Hatfield in Yorkshire, but with no authority beyond the similarity of 
the two names) was the battle between Gadwallon and Edwin, in 
which the latter was slain ; fought, as Bede expressly tells us (Hist. 
Ecch, ii. 20), on Oct. 12, 633, but placed in 630 by the Annates 
CambrisB. This battle was called in Welsh the Battle of Meigen, and 
almost certainly took place near the Breidden Hills, on the borders 
of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. 

The other battle, at which the sainted king Oswald slew Cad» 
wallon, was called in Old- Welsh the Battle of Catscaul or Oantscaul, 
and was fought in 635, thongh placed by the Annalee'Cambrim in 631 
(see Bede, iii. 1, 2), at a place close to the Roman Wall, called by Bede 
Denisesbuma and Hefenfelth ('quod dici potest Latine caleatis 
campus '), and said by him to be not far from Hexham (it is supposed 
to have been at St. Oswald's, a chapelry near Wall, about 4 miles N. 
of that town). 



ERRATA IN^ VOL. XL 

P. 26, 1. 16. Dele Garatairs, and 

P. 50, Ist L of note (p), for Caratarras read Casieltarraa, [The 
modem Oarstaira does not apparently embody the Welsh Caer ; the 
place is called Gaateliarrea at p. 23, and Casieltarraa at p. 30, of the 
Regiatrum Epiacopatua Olasguensis (Maitland Club, Edinburgh, 
1843). There is also a well-known Tarras Water, a tributary of the 
Esk, in Dumfries-shire]. 

P. 39, note (/), 1. 6, for ' that * read ' Traeth Edrywi.' 

P. 56, 3rd line from bottom. For ' that ' read ' that nearly.' 
[Velfrey, anciently Efelfre, a small district of Cantref Gwarthaf, is 
in Pembrokeshire ; another small district of the same Cantref, 
Peluniog (if that is its right orthography), which has not yet been 
identitied, may possibly also be in that county.] 

P. 79, 10th and 11th lines from bottom. Dele "for an older 
*Dihnentie := Dyfneint,** [The t of this modern form had no existence 
in the ancient Dumnonia, and is probably due to the false analogy of 
mm^, ' a brook or valley,* plural neint], 

P. 85, note 6, 1. 4. For Lannguami read Lanngunguaruif and 
dele "or Lanngiiariu " [see Book of Llann Dav, 1892, p. 201]. 
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Vol. XII. "Cabkd doeth tb bhoilion." Pabt 1. 

THE COURT OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
COUNCIL OF WALES AND THE 
MARCHES FROM 1478 TO 1575. 

Br David Lewis, Recorder of Swansea.^ 



PREFATORY NOTE. 

The following paper is intended as a contribution towards 
a History of the Administration of Justice in Wales from 
the Statute of Wales (1284) to the statute 11 Geo. IV. and 
1 Will. IV. (1830-1), chapter 70, which abolished the Courts 
of Great Sessions and introduced into Wales the English 
judicial system in its entirety. From a chronological 
point of view, the portion of that period which preceded 
the establishment of the Court of the Marches should have 
been first treated of. But although the writer has during 
the course of several years collected much material relating 
to the earlier period, he has not had time and opportunity to 
make so thorough an examination of the extant records as 
he thinks should be made before he can be in a position to 
place the result of his labours before the public. The 
writer who treats of that period has the advantage and dis- 
advantage of breaking comparatively new ground. The 

^ This paper is developed from a Lecture read before the G jmmro- 
dorioQ Society in the Session 1890-1. 
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advantage consists in his being able to present absolutely 
new matter^ and not old matter treated in a new way ; the 
disadvantage in his being obliged to get at that new 
matter himself by wading through ancient records^ often 
difficult to decipher^ such as Plea Rolls, Manorial Court 
Rolls, and the like, a bushel of which will often yield 
him but a thimbleful of matter useful for his purpose. 
With the greater part of the period during which the 
Court of the Marches existed it is different. Such mate- 
rials as are available are for the most part to be found 
indexed in the printed Calendars of the State Papers at 
the Record Office ; and although the originals themselves 
have yet to be examined, the greater part of the labour of 
selection is saved by a reference to those publications. 
For these reasons the writer considered that it would be 
wiser to treat first of the Court, which accordingly forms 
the subject of his present paper, and the second part of 
the History of which he hopes to be able to conclude at 
an early date. 

In the Appendix will be found the communications of 
Sir William Gerard and Dr. David Lewis to Walsingham, 
now printed for the first time, together with notes on and 

letters from Bishop Roland Lee. 

David Lewis. 



When it is borne in mind that this Court exercised a 
peculiar jurisdiction over the whole of Wales for nearly two 
hundred years, and over part of it for the whole of that 
time, it is obvious that its influence upon the progress and 
development of the country must have been great, and that 
an examination of such documents relatiog to its records 
as still exist would throw considerable light upon the social 
life of the people duriug that period. Yet the so-called 
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histories of Wales say next to nothing about the Court — 
an omission apparently due to the writers of these works 
having thought that Wales has had no separate history since 
the passing, in the year 1536, of the Act 27 Henry YIII., 
cap. 26, which incorporated Wales with England. There 
conld, however, be no greater mistake than this. Tme it 
is that Wales has no separate history of wars engaged in 
independently of or against England since that time. Bat 
that she has a social history distinct in many particulars 
from that of England is a fact which no one now ques- 
tions, and which modem English writers like Mr. Lecky 
have fully recognized. The present paper is intended as a 
contribution towards a history of this Tribunal from its 
establishment down to the middle of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Before treating of the Court of the Marches itself, it will 
be of advantage towards a better appreciation of the causes 
of its establishment and of its anomalous position to take a 
brief survey of the administration of justice in Wales from 
the reign of Edward I. down to the time of the statutory con- 
firmation of such establishment.^ A convenient point from 
which to start is the year 1276. In that year Eleanor de 
Montfort, betrothed to Llewelyn ap Gruffudd, while on her 
way from France to be married to Llewelyn, was captured 
and detained a prisoner by Edward ; and Llewelyn could 
only obtain her liberation by signing articles in which he 
consented to do homage to Edward and cede to him the 
districts collectively known as the Perfeddwlad or ' Middle 
Country,' and comprising the four Cantreds of Rhos, Rhu- 
foniog, Tegeingl and Dyffryn Clwyd.' When he had 
taken possession of this territory, Edward, it was alleged, 
began to introduce the English laws contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Articles. This caused so much dissatisfaction 

^ By 84 and 35 Henry YIII., cap. 26. See Section 4, etc. 
' See note (a) at the end of this article, 
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to the inhabitants, that in 1280 he issued a Commission ^ to 
Thomas (Becke) Bishop of St. David's, Reginald de Orey, 
and Walter de Hopton, appointing them to examine 
upon oath unsuspected persons, both Welsh and English, 
in order to obtain information respecting the laws and 
usages by which the kings his predecessors had been 
accustomed to govern and order the Prince of Wales and 
the Welsh Barons of Wales and their peers and others 
their inferiors, and all particulars connected with such laws 
and usages. And these Commissioners were commanded 
to appoint certain days and places for carrying on this 
inquiry, and to return and account to the King within three 
weeks of Easter. An order was also issued to all Justices, 
Sheriffs, Bailiffs, and other officers of the King in Wales, 
requiring them to cause to appear, on the days and at the 
places appointed, all such witnesses as might be able to 
give information on the subject ; and also requiring that 
they should attend upon and render every assistance and 
advice to the said Commissioners, in order that every 
needful information might be obtained. The Commission 
was dated at Westminster, the 4th of December in the 
9th year of King Edward I. The heads of inquiry com- 
prised fourteen interrogatories to be put to each of the 
witnesses, all directed towards eliciting the desired infor- 
mation. The three Commissioners sat and took evidence 
successively at Chester, Bhuddlan, The White Monastery,' 

^ See Ayloffe's CcJendara cf Ancient OhaHerg, etc,, (1774), pp. 
73-4. The original is at the Beoord Office, in " Rotnli Wallias de 
Annis 6, 7, 8, et 9 Edw. I./' Membranes 5 to 1 inclnsive. For an 
account and translation of the document (not quite complete or 
accurate) see the Historical Account of the Statute qfEhuddlan in 
' The Literary Bemains of the Bev. Thomas Price {Caimhuunawc)!* i., 
362-871.— Ed. 

' Probably Oswestry, Salop. See note {h) at the end of thia 
article. 
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Montgomery^ and Llanbadam Fawr^ and returned as the re- 
sult of their labours the answers of the witnesses examined 
before them, beginning with William Launcelyn^Knight, who, 
being sworn and diligently examined ** oonceming all and 
each of the foregoing articles^ says that he knows nothing/' 
and ending with QriSudd ab Howel^ who is the last member 
of a chorus of witnesses who are returned as agreeing 
with one another — ^very much like what takes place in 
these days at a trial or Reference where a great many 
expert witnesses are examined. It would be out of place 
for me here to discuss at length the conclusions to be 
drawn from these answers. One thing, however, is clear ; 
and that is that the bulk of the witnesses (whether because 
they had been carefully selected, or because they wished 
to please the Commissioners, or-^as has been alleged, but 
without foundation, in my opinion— because the answers 
returned by the latter were more farourable to the conclu- 
sion at which, as Englishmen, they would naturally prefer 
to arrive than the answers actually given) undoubtedly 
furnish evidence which, if true, establishes that within the 
area of the Commissioners' jurisdiction the English judicial 
system was rapidly replacing Welsh usages. The Com- 
mission, it is to be noted, extended no further than 
(approximately) the four Cantreds of Perfeddwlad,^ Iftl 
or Yale, Ystrad Âlun (Mold), Montgomeryshire, Cardigan- 
shire, part of Carmarthenshire, and the Welsh Border 
from Chester to Bishop's Castle; but the returns of the 
CommissionerB were soon to have an inflaence over a 
much wider area.' In 1282 Llewelyn was slain, and his 
brother David put to death in the following year. Edward 

^ See the end of p. 8, above. 

3 See the king's letter to Llewelyn, dated 6th Jane, 1281, written 
in consequenoe of this Inquisition and other inquiries as to the laws 
and costoms of Wales, and printed in Bymer's Foederckf ed. 1816, 
vol. i. (Part 2), p. 698.— Ed. 
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then assomed the goyerziment of the whole country, and 
soon after proceeded to annex the whole of Llewelyn's 
dominion to the Crown of England, which was done by 
the Statute of Wales, passed in 1284. By this Statute he 
ordered the three counties of North Wales, namely, those of 
Anglesey, Carnarvon, and Merioneth, then collectively called 
the land of S&owdon,^ and the County of Flint,^ to be formed 
out of certain cantreds and commotes. The Justice of 
Snowdon was appointed to execute justice in those 
three counties of North Wales, and the Justice of Chester 
to serve for Flintshire.' Sheriffs, Coroners, and Bailiff's of 
Commotes were appointed for those Counties, and also for 
those of Carmarthen and Cardigan.^ 

In a future number of TCymmrodor I propose to inquire 
at length into the work of the Commission of 1280, and 
to draw such conclusions respecting the social conditions 
of the various districts in which the Commissioners sat as 
seem to me naturally to follow from the answers of the 
witnesses; to examine in detail the various provisions of 

' See note (c) at the end of this article. 

' See note (d) at the end of this article. 

' From the following extract from Yorke's Bayal Thibes of Wales, 
let ed., p. 89 (for the statements in which extracts the Brut y 
Tywysogion is the authority), it wonld appear that there had 
already been a Justice of Sonth Wales for over a hundred years : 

" On the return of Henry from Ireland [1172] Bhys [ap Grnffydd] 
attended him at Talycam ITalacham, called in English Lang- 
hame, in Carmarthenshire, is meant ; see the Bolls edition of the 
Brut, pp. 218-19], and was made Justice of Sonth Wales. Hence he 
was attached to the English interests, and an instroment in the 
subjection of his countiy ; and he brought all the Lords of Sonth 
Wales, who had usually opposed Henry, to do homage to that 
Prince at Glocester [this was three years later ; see the Brut, pp. 
224^7]. 

" Note. — This office, which was hereditary, continued to the 27th 
Henry YIII., and ended in the Lord Ferrers of Ohartley." 

* See note (•) at the end of this article. 
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the Statute of Wales (1284)^ in order to see how far that 
Statute altered the Welsh legal procedure previously exist- 
ing, and to what extent the new procedure resembled that 
of England ; and further to sketch the administration of 
justice in the district to which the Statute was applied and 
in that of the Marcher Lordships from the time when it 
was passed down to the establishment of the Court ¥Qth 
which I am now dealing. But for the purposes of this 
paper I need only treat the Statute Tery briefly. It pro- 
vided a procedure in civil matters very similar to that of 
England^ with certain exceptions which Edward made at 
the request of the Welsh^ and rendered the procedure in 
criminal matters almost identical with that of England. 

The Marcher Lordships remained unaffected by the 
Statute^ and continued till the reign of Henry YIII. in the 
state they were in before it was passed ; each an indepen- 
dent territory^ with its own courts, its own customs, and 
its own laws^ never interfered with by the kings of England 
except when a lord became so oppressive as to force his 
tenants in a body to petition the king for redress. Such, 
for example, was the case in the Lordship of Gower in 
the reign of Edward III.^ when, upon the petition of the 
people of that Lordship complaining of the oppressive 
acts of Richard de Peshale and Alina his wife, daughter and 
heir of William de Breos^ the late Lord of Gower — ^acts 
done in violation of a charter granted by William de Breos 
— that king sent commissioners to inquire into the matter.^ 

Thus it happened that Wales, from 1284 to 1536, was 
divided into two parts, in one of which (comprising both the 
Principality, i.e., the land formerly held by Prince Llewelyn, 
and the County Palatine of Pembroke) the laws in effect and 
execution were practically the same as in England, except 

1 In January, 1331. See Mr. G. T. Olark'B Cartm et alia Muni- 
menia de Olamorgan, toL i., pp. 279-232. 
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of course in times of rebellion^ sncli as that of Owen 
Olendower; whilst in the other the laws were represented 
by a mass of conflicting usages and customs put into 
execution in an infinite variety of ways. The consequences 
were great disorder and continual oppression of the weak 
by the powerful ; the first real attempt to cope with which 
state of things was the establishment of the Court that 
gives the title to this paper : 

Hie Cowrt of the Council of Wales and the Marches, 

Amongst the Cottonian and Lansdowne MSS. in the 
British Museum are many documents relating to this 
Oourt, of which some^ though not many, have already 
been published.^ And amongst the volumes of calendared 
State Papers at the Record Office will be found a very 
large number of such documents, which are of the greatest 
possible interest, not only as affording materials for a his- 
tory of the Court itself, but also as throwing light upon the 

' Id Sir Henry Ellis's Original Letters^ etc. Some of the most 
interesting have been printed in Glive's Boewnents connected with the 
History qf Ludlow (1841), and Wright's Hiitory of Ludlow (1841-52). 
For the MSS. see, e.g., the Lansdowne MSS. Iziii. (Articles 28-33), 
cxi. (Articles 1-16), civ. (Arts. 82-6), and coIt. (Art. 125) ; and the 
Cottonian MSS., Yitellins C. i. (thronghoat) and Titus B. viii. 
(Arts. 1-4). The Yitellins MS. is referred to by Hallam, Oonstitu^ 
tional History ofEnglcund, ed. 1854, vol. i., p. 328, note d. Parts of the 
last-named MS. are printed (or pnrport to be so) in Lloyd's Histary 
of Fowys Fadog, ii., 39-74 ; and the first article of Harleian MS. 
czli. (which MS. entirely relates to Wales and the Marches) intituled, 
'' A Description of the Dominion of Wales," in the same volume, 
pp. 1-37. A later copy of the same treatise occurs in Lansdowne 
MS. ccxvi.. Article 1^ whence it is printed in Clive, pp. 97-146, under 
the title of ^ A Treatise on the Government of Wales"; a third 
copy of it was borrowed by Pennant of Mr. Thomas Lloyd of 
Overton (in Flintshire, on the Dee, near EUesmere), in 1740, an 
abstract of which forms the third Appendix of the Towrs in Wales 
(Rhys' ed., 1883, üi., 266-88).— Ed. 
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social condition of Wales and the Borders at tbe time they 
were written. 

With regard to the Records of the Goort properly so 
called, I do not think there are any at the Becord 
Office. Only a short time ago it became important, 
for the purposes of an action tried in one of the Welsh 
connties, to find, if possible, the Records of the Court 
for the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and to that end a 
firm of eminent Record Agents was engaged to make 
search at the Record Office, the British Museum, Ludlow, 
Bewdley, and elsewhere ; but at none of these places 
were they able to find any such Records, though they 
found abundance of documents referring to the Court and 
the work in which it was engaged from time to time. 
Further, so far as concerns the Record Office, it is to be 
observed that in the most recent work relating to the 
documents there kept, Mr. Scargill-Bird's Gvide to the 
Pvblic Records, there is no reference to any Records of 
this Court amongst the " Records of Special and Abolished 
Jurisdictions." ' It is pretty certain, in fact, that the Records 
of the Court have for the most part, if not altogether, been 
destroyed. If any still exist, they will probably be found 
in old libraries belong^g to persons whose ancestors, or 
the ancestors of whose predecessors in title, were officials 
connected with the Court Before 1574 we know as a fact 
that the Records were badly kept; for one of Queen Eliza- 
beth's *' Instructions for the Lord President and Council,'' 
issued in that year, runs thus ' : " And because yt hath bene 
reported that the Records of that Court are not so orderlie 

' See " A Guide to the Principal GlasseB of Doeuments preserved 
in the Public Becord Office," by S. B. Soaigill-Bird, 1891, Inlrodw!' 
tìon^ pp. y., zxiiL, etc., and xxxiu.-y. 

' Lansdowne MS. No. dy., fos. 235-6. Printed in Cliye, p. 390 
bat not accurately. Of. p. 18, below. 
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kept bat by deliaerie of the same to the Councellours at the 
Barr, Attorneys and Clerkes out of the Court and office^ the 
same are many tymes imbeselled^ rased, or falsified^ yt is 
thought meete and convenient that the Becordes be kept in 
snre and safe manner by the officer to whom yt appertaineth^ 
wherby the same may be a ^ readines at all tymes as occa- 
sion reqairetk'' And no doubt in the earlier days of the 
Court's history matters were even worse. Still, making all 
due allowance for these elements of destruction, it is obvious 
that there must have been other causes at work to account 
for the almost, if not entirely, complete disappearance of the 
Records of a Court of two hundred years' continuance. It is 
possible that during the civil contentions of the seventeenth 
century the Records existing up to that time were destroyed. 
On the 9th of June, 1646, Ludlow Castle was surrendered 
to the Parliamentary general. Sir William Brereton. An 
inventory of the goods then in the Castle was taken, but 
no reference occurs therein to any Records of the Court 
or indeed to any room in which they were kept, notwith- 
standing that there was almost beyond question such a room 
under the court-house; as appears from the account' of 
the '' Buyldinges and reparacions don by Sir Henry Sidney 
knight of the most Noble order L : President of the Queenes 
highnes Counsaill in the Marches of Wales vpon her Ma*** 
howses there,'' preserved in Lansdowne MS. No. cxi.. Article 
9 (fo. 19), where we find under the heading of Ludlow 
Castle : '' Item for making of a Co'** howse and twoe offices 
vnder the same for keping of the Recordes and for syling,' 

^ I.e., in. Harl. MS. clxviii., fo. 33^ reads ' in a readines.' 
« Printed in Olive, pp. 38-40, and Wright, pp. 416-7. 
' This is an old way of writing eeiling or deling ; see 2 Chron. 
ÜÌ. 6 (' The greater house he deled with fir-tree '), where the word 
is spelt eyled in the Bible of 1551 (and of. Jer. xzii. 14, Ezek. zli.l6.) 
In the same account we find in the item concerning Ludlow Castle 
Chapel : " Byliog, glasing, and Tyling of the same with ffayre and 
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TyUng^ and glasing tberof/' Dineley, in his account of 
the Progress of Prince Henry, Duke of Beanfort, the first 
Lord President of Wales after the Restoration, commonly 
known as ''The Beaufort Progress," makes no mention, when 
describing Ludlow Oastle, of any destruction of Records 
of the Court during the Civil War. This onussion could 
not be due to the writer's attention not having been 
called to the Court ; for he mentions that on one of the 
days of their stay at Ludlow, the Duke, after chapel, '' in 
his rich robes of presidency,'' sat on the bench hearing 
the Chief Justice trying causes.^ His silence upon 
this point seems to imply either that there had been no 
wilful destruction of the Records during the period referred 
to, or at any rate that, if there had been, it was not the 
work of the Parliamentarians, because, as several entries 
show, he had a keen eye to note the acts of spoliation of 
that party during *' the late dismal time of rebellion." It is 
of course possible that he may, after all, have omitted 
to note what he had heard about any destroying of Records, 
if such had taken place. There is no reason to sappose 
that the Royalists had been guilty of sach work ; for Ludlow 
Castle appears to have been in their friendly occupation 
from the commencement of the struggle until its surrender 
to Brereton. If then we are to infer from Dineley's silence 
and that of contemporary writers that no such destruction 
of Records was effected during the civil wars, we can only 
look to such causes as those indicated in the Instraotion 
above-mentioned, and to careless keeping in rooms where 

lardg wyndowes : waynescotting, benching, and making of seates 
and kneeling places." The word eeZe, eeele, or syll (whence the verb 
to cele or syle) is derived from the French del in the sense of ' a 
canopy ; ' but its sense was extended so as to include hangings or 
tapestry, and thence so as to mean wainscoting (1 Kings tì. 15) or 
even flooring.— -Bn. 
> See the Facsimile edition, 1888, p. 56. 
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they were not only liable to the ravages of time and damp, 
but became the spoil of predatory gfrocers and tailors.^ 

Bat, however little we know of the canses of the dis- 
appearance of these Records, that they have disappeared 
we know too well ; and what it is yet possible to gather 
concerning the affairs of this Oonrt must be looked for 
amid documents of the class already' mentioned as 
occurring amongst the Oottonian and Lansdowne MSS. 
in the British Museum and in the rolumes of State 
Papers at the Record Office. Of these latter the most 
interesting that I have examined is the one intituled 
" State Papers — Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. cviL" It con- 
tains a considerable number of documents referring to the 
Court, but in particular letters and discourses by two 
persons, William Gerard and Dr. David Lewis, written to 
Walsingham, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth, which, 
on account of the position of their writers and of their 
never having been previously published, are printed in the 
Appendix to this paper. They were, some certainly and 
others almost certainly, though undated as to year, written 
in the same year, viz., 1575-6. 

I have tried to get as many particulars as possible 
about this William Gerard, but have not been very suc- 
cessful. Both his discourses and the letter accompany- 
ing them indicate that he was a man of singularly broad 
mind, and sincerely interested in the wel&re of the people 
of Wales, whose then unhappy condition he bewails and 
seeks to improve. He does not appear to have been con- 
sidered important enough to be noticed by the writers 
in the Dictionary of Naiional Biography, and so what I 

1 See Mr. Black's aooonnt of the deatniGtion of the Oamarvon 
Beoords, quoted in Mr. Boberts' artide on the " Public Beoords 
relating to Wales "ìaY Oymmrodor, x. 162. 

^ See p. 8, above. 
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have learned about bim I have been obliged to pick up 
here and there ; and it is very little. He tells as in the 
letter in question that he had twenty-two years' experience 
of the Council at the date of writing it, the 20th of January, 
1575. I find from MS. notes of the Records of the Oourt 
of Qreat Sessions in my possession that he continued Judge 
of those Sessions in South Wales at least till the twenty- 
second year of Elizabeth (1579-80). He appears not to 
have performed the daties of Justice of Oreat Sessions for 
some years previously; for the last time he sat himself was 
at CardifiT, on the 27th of June, 1575, and in the following 
five years he was represented by various deputies who sat in 
his stead. In the Instructions given by Queen Elizabeth for 
the Lord President and Council in 1574 (quoted on p. 9, 
above) he is thus referred to : — " Wheras William Garrard 
hath of longe tyme served as one of our Councell there, ther- 
f ore aswell for his said former services as also in considera- 
cion that he shall at all tymes herafter at the pleasure and 
appointment of the said Lord President or Yicepresident 
for y* tyme being, geue his contynuall attendance at the said 
Councell, and not departe without speciall licence : her 
MaT pleasure is that the said William Gerrard shall haue 
contynuance of the yearelie fee of one hundred markes ; ** 
liberty being reserved him to keep his Great Sessions 
Circuits. (Lansdowne MS. No. civ., fo. 224*; and of. 
the other text in Harleian MS. clxviiL, fo. 24).^ 

The second of the two writers mentioned above is 
thus described in Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, First Part, 
Bliss's ed., 1815, col. 127 :— • 

' Printed, bat not aoonrately, in Olive's Documents eownected wUk 
the History of Ludlow, p. 312. The Instmctions begin at the old 
fo. 219^ of the Lansdowne MS., now fo. 222^, and on Olive's p. 309, 

' He was admitted B.O.L. on Jane 12, 1540 {op, eit, col. 112) 
and D.O.L. in 1648 (to., col. 127). Of. also col. 166. 
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*^ David Lewea, of All Sonls' College. — He was afber- 
wards the first Principal of Jesos College^ Judge of tbe High 
Coart of Admiralty^ Master of St. Eiatharine's Hospital 
near to the Tower of London^ one of the Masters in Chan- 
cery, and of Her Majesty's Bequests. He died on Monday» 
27 April, 1584, in the college called Doctors Commons at 
London ; whereupon his body was oonvey'd to Aber- 
gavenny in Monmouthshire, where it was buried on the 
24 of May following, in the north chancel of the church 
there, under a fair tomb, erected by him while living, which 
yet remains as an oruament to that church.^' 

Both Dr. David Lewis's and Gerard's communications 
were written after interviews with Walsingham. At that 
time (1575) and for some time previously the Court had fallen 
into disrepute. In the preceding year Queen Elizabeth 
had sent fresh instructions to the President and Council, 
framed with the view of remedying certain notorious 
defects in the administration of justice by the Court, and 
of putting an end to certain grievances under which the 
common people were suffering from various causes. Not- 
withstanding these instructions, the condition of the Court 
and the country continued so unsatisfactory that Walsing- 
ham called to his aid Dr. David Lewis and Gerard, for 
advice as to the remedies he had best adopt to put an end 
to that condition — the one a Welshman in high position in 
London, the other an Englishman who for twenty-one years 
had had experience as a judge both of the Court and of the 
people. Dr. David Lewis's communications are short in 
comparison with Gerard's. They refer entirely — except 
where a passing reference is made to certain of the former 
members of the Council as examples to be followed — to the 
condition of things and the remedies applicable at the time 
when they were written ; and they bear particular reference 
to South Wales. Gerard's Discourse, consisting of three 
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or four parts^ is on tbe other hand very long and ex- 
haustive^ and refers to the country generally. He styles 
the first and most important part^ : ^* A discourse of the 
** estate of the Countrey and people of Wales in the tyme 
''of kinge Edwardethe Ffirste and from that tyme vn- 
''till the establishement of a Oounsaill in the Marches 
'' of Wales, The travaille of that Counsaill att that tyme 
"and the benifitte succedinge The travaylle of thatt 
'' Counsaill att this daye, and the sequell, reqnisitte to be 
considered, before perfect vnderstandinge can be had 
howe necessary it is for that governement, to haue the 
'< same Counsaill maineteigned and conntenaunced And no 
'' lease nedefuU to provide order to preventt suche harmes 
'' and evelles as f oUoweth theire proceadinges att this day, 
'' and to reduce them to the like manor and order of Service, 
'' as was vsed before by those who served in the tyme of 
''theire firste establishement.'' Beginning with a short 
account of the state of Wales at the time of the death 
of Llewelyn, and of the policy adopted by Edward I. to 
bring the inhabitants, by pacific means as far as possible, 
into obedience to the laws to be imposed upon them, Gerard 
.sketches in brief the various statutes passed between that 

* 8UUe Papers — Domestic, Elizabeth^ vol. cvii., No. 21, I., p. 1. 
Gerard's abstract of his ' First Discourse ' forms No. 21, II. ; his 
Letter to WalsÌDgham, No. 21; and his 'Second Discourse' (or 
the second part of his Discourse), No. 10, in the same volume. The 
last is immediately followed by : No. 11, containing his notes on the 
personnel of the Council, and various suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Court and Council, both as to officers and administra- 
tion; No. 12, a page containing various further criticisms and 
suggestions, and No. 13, giving the names of persons from whom 
might be chosen a suitable associate to Mr. Justice Fetiplace in 
South Wales. Dr. David Lewis' letter forms No. 4, and his " Ar- 
ticles " (a statement of abuses and grievances in Wales), referred to 
in his letter, No. 4, 1. ; and a draft letter from Walsingham to Gkrard, 
dated January 27, 1575, forms No. 27, in the same volumQ. — Ed. 
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time and Üie date of his writing, and then goes at length 
into the history of the Ooancil, and compares its condition 
and the condition of the people of Wales in his day -with 
what both were when the Council, in his opinion, was 
efficiently performing its work. 

As will appear hereafter, the Court was first institated 
in or perhaps shortly before the year 1478. It had thus 
been in existence, when Gerard first became attached to 
it, for only about seventy-five years, if we accept his 
statement (and we have no reason to doubt it) that at 
the time when he wrote his letter to Walsingham he 
had had twenty-two years' experience of it. Therefore, 
although much of the earlier part of his discourse relates 
to what to him would be matters of ancient history, and 
what probably historians of the present day have at least 
as ample materials for dealing with as he had, the part 
treating of the Court itself is of the highest authority. The 
earliest accounts of the Court hitherto published (so far as 
I have been able to ascertain) are those contained in David 
Powel's History of Wales,^ the writer of which was a 
contemporary of Gerard; Sir John Doddridge's account 

1 See the Ist edition, 1584, pp. 889-401, and the 1811 edition, 
pp. 286-296 — ^in the last chapter of the book, intitaled, *' The Prinoes 
of Wales of the blood royall of England : colleoted for the most 
part ont of the Beoords in the Towre.'' These are the only genuine 
editions of FowePs work. In Wynne's "improved" edition of the 
work (1697), which is reproduced in the London edition of 177^ the 
Merthyr edition of 1812, and the Shrewsbury edition of 1832, the 
chapter has been entirely remodelled, and most of the matter relating 
to the Court of the Marches and its Presidents cut out. There is 
nothing about the Court of the Marches in the original MS. of the 
work of Humphrey Lloyd on which Powel's History is based (Cott. 
MSS., Caligiüa A. ri., dated 1559). This ends on fo. 221* with the 
suppression of Madog's rebellion in 1295 (answering to the end 
of Powel's p. 381, where all after the word "prison" is Powel's 
exclusiye composition). — Ed. 
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of the Principality,' Coke's 4tli Institute^^ and Bacon's 
Defence of the Court.' Of these works the first contains 
an interesting series of short sketches of the various Lords- 
President who had presided over the Court down to the 
author's day, but says very little about the work of the 
Court either during his own time or the earlier period of 
the Court's existence. The others for the most part treat 
very lightly of the history of the Court, dealing more with 
its jurisdiction than its actual work; and they were all 
written after the date of Gerard's Discourse, which appears 
to be the earliest document now extant written upon the 
subject. 

Gerard's account of the first establishment of the Council 
agrees with that given by Powel in his History of Wales. 
Although Edward lY. sent the Earl of Rivers and others ^ 

' " The History of the Ancient and Moderne Estate of the Frinci- 
" pality of Wales, Datchy of Comewall, and*Earldome of Chester. 
" Collected oat of the Records of the Tower of London, and diners 
" ancient Anthonrs.'' London, 1630. Another edition was published 
in London in 1714. 

^ See cap. xlvii., ' Of the legall Courts and their jnrisdictions 
within the Principality of Wales,* and (especially) cap. xlviii., * The 
Court of the President and Conncell in the Dominion and Princi- 
pality of Wales, and the Marches of the same.' (The Fourth Part 
of the Institutes of the Laws qfJSngland : concerning the Jurisdiction 
of Courts, ed. 1644, pp. 239-244.) 

^ " The Arguments od the Jurisdiction of the Council of the 
•• Marches." See Bacon's Works (ed. 1859), vol. vii., p. 567, etc On 
the subject of the Jurisdiction of the Court of the Marches over the 
four English border shires of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, and 
Salop (cf. next page), see the Cottonian MS. Yitellius, 0. i., Articles 
16, etc. ; the Editor's Preface in op. et loc. cit. \ and Hallam's Gon» 
siitutional History, ed. 1854, vol. i., p. 328, note d, 

* See the late Mr. B. W. Banks' Preface to the Facsimile edition of 
Dineley's Beaufort Progress (1888), p. xii., where the Priuce of 
Wales and his brother are said to have been sent by that king to 
Ludlow Castle under the goveruorship of their uncle, Anthony Earl 
Rivers, and in company with the Prince's half-brothers, the Marquis 
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to hold a court at Ludlow^ it was a mere temporary court ; 
and it was not until the reign of Henry YII. that the 
Court as a permanent institution was established at that 
place^ for the purpose of regulating the administration of 
justice^ and putting an end to the state of crime and law- 
lessness which the machinery established by the Statute of 
Wales — for the district to which that statute applied — and 
that of the numerous Courts of the Marcher Lordships had 
alike failed to suppress^ and indeed^ were never likely to 
succeed in suppressing. 

Recognizing the difficulty and importance of the work 
entrusted to this new Court, Henry VII. — in order to pro- 
vide against any sudden riotous outbreak, such as was 
extremely likely to happen when the Lords Marchers found 
their ancient independent king-like authority within their 
own Lordships, for the first time for centuries, interfered 
with and overruled, in matters touching the administration of 
justice, by a new authority — placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Court the border English counties of Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and 
the city of Bristol, so that, in case of any such sudden out- 
break as before mentioned, the Court might be assisted with 
the power of those counties. The Instructions given the 
Court, says Gerard,^ were in effect as follows : '^ To execute 
" Justice vpon all felons and prayers of Cattell in thenglishe 
" adioyninge Counties vpon all felonies there or in any 
" parte of Wales comitted, to suppresse and ponishe by fFyne 
" and ymprisonment Rowtes, Riottes vnlawfull assemblies, 
'* assaultes, affraies, extorcions and exaccions and to heare 
" the complaintes aswell of all poore Welshe personnes op- 
^' pressed or wronged in any cause as of those enhabitinge 

of Dorset and Sir Richard Grey, who exercised aathority in the 
Prince's name. And see pp. 20-3, below,— Ed. 
^ First Disconrse» p. 6. 
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'' ill thenglishe Counties adioyninge. They had aucthoritie 
" by Comission of Oyer and terminer and spe(c)iall gaole 
'* deliuerie through owte Wales and in those Englishe 
" Counties adioyninge." These instructions were renewed 
and altered from time to time. We find them very much 
longer about the date of Gerard's communications. But 
even these show how closely the work it was intended to 
effect resembled that of the English Star Chamber. Like 
that Court, the Court of the Marches owed its institution 
at first to the prerogative royal and not to Statute, 
transacting matters and acting judicially by virtue of that 
authority ; like that Court, it encroached upon the province 
of the ordinary Courts of Common Law, and the observa- 
tions made by Hallam with regard to that Court apply with 
equal force to it. " I have observed in another work," he 
says of the Star Chamber/ '^ that the coercive jurisdiction 
'' of the Council had great convenience in cases where the 
" ordinary course of justice was so much obstructed by 
" one party, through writs, combinations of maintenance, or 
" overawing influence, that no inferior Court would find its 
*' process obeyed ; and that such seem to have been reckoned 
** necessary exceptions from the Statutes which restrain its 
*' interference." That this was also the opinion of Gerard 
will appear later on. And here, having sketched the origin 
and original jurisdiction of the Court, it would seem con< 
venient, before continuing its history, to give a brief account 
of the various persons who presided over it down to the 
time of Gerard^'s Discourse, the materials for which I have 
collected from Clive's Documents connected with the History 
of Ludlow (p. 149, etc.) and some of the original documents 
there referred to. 

There is some doubt as to who was really the first Lord 

> Oonstitutional History, edition 1870, p. 51 (edition 1854, vol. i., 
p. 50). 

c 2 
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President of the Court whose original non-statutory estab- 
lishment was afterwards confirmed by the Statute 34 and 
35 Henry VIII., c. 26. Hall in liis Chronicle (ed. 1809, 
p. 347) says of Edward V. that " the yonnge kynge [as 
*' Prince of Wales] at the deathe of his father [April 9, 
** 1483] kepte houshoulde at Ludlowe, for his father had 
'' sente hym thether for lustice to be dooen in the Marches 
^' of Wales, to the ende that by the autoritee of his presence, 
''the wilde Welshemenne and eiuell disposed personnes 
" should refrain from their accustomed murthers and oat- 
" rages. The gouernaunce of this younge Prince was 
"committed too lord Antony Wooduile erle Eyuers and 
'* lorde Scales, brother to the queue." In Lansdowne MS. 
cclv. fo. 422% we find a list (written between 1560 and 
1586) of "The names of the L(ord) presedentes of the 
" Marches of Walles, as they are wryten in the Chapell at 
*' Ludlowe," which begins thus : — 

" Richard Bushope of London? 

" This Bushope as apperethe in the Chronicles of the 
Princes of Walles, was sent by H{enricv^) primus. An,' 
reg, 9^ to be Lieutenant o' Presedent of the Marches. Who 
did continewe there a long tyme at Shrewsbury vntill the 
Children of Bleddin ap Kynwyn, ethe ^ rebelled agaynat 
the king or eles warred amongest th'selves. 

" John Bushope of Worc{ester), 
" This man as apperethe by record ^ of the Townehall of 



^ Eichard de Beaames or Belmeis, Bishop of London 1108-28 
(8-29 Henry I.). On the nature of the peculiar jurisdiction entrusted 
to him in the Welsh Marches, see Professor Tout's article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, iv., 199. 

' Sic MS. for ether = either. 

3 Powel has records in the corresponding version of the passage, in 
his Hiatorie of Cambria (1584), p. 389. 
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Salop', bering date the x^ of Aprill ' A^ E. 4. 18^ was 
p'sedente of the Prynces" Councell in' the Marches of 
Walles. And the L Anthony Erie Ryvers vncle & 
govemo' to the said Prynce and the said Bushope together 
w*"* the said Erie as L Presedent * sat in the Townehall 
aforesaid ^ and made certayne ordonances fo' the weale and 
tranquillite of the same Towne.* 

" TT* Smyth Bushope of Lyncolne? 

" This Bnshope is the first L. Presedent of Walles found 
in the Becordes. Who was sent by H(enry) 7 in the 17 

1478. - Powel has Uord) Princes. ' Of, Powel. 

* Powel omits the words cw L{ord) Presedent. 

' Clive, in quoting this passage in his Ludlow^ p. 151 (from fo. 476 
of the MS., the old nnmberiog of the present fo. 422), at this point 
deliberately interpolates the word * Lndlow ' in a parentheÀs, though 
the town-hall meant can only from the context be that of Shrews- 
bury. There is no mention of Ludlow in the document, which relates 
entirely to Shrewsbury, and the beginning of which will be found 
cited on p. 22, below. Cf. also note 5 on that page.^ED. 

• Powel adds after " towne " the following paragraph (p. 389) : 
" King Edward the fourth vsing much the faithful! seruice of the 
Welshmen, meant the reformation of the estate of Wales, and the 
establishing of a court within that Principalitie, and therefore he 
sent the bishop of Worcester, and the Earle Riuers, with the prince 
of Wales to the countrie, to the end he might vnderstand how to 
proceed in his purposed reformation. But the troubles and disquiet- 
nesse of his owne subiects, and the shortnes of his time suffered him 
to doo little or nothing in that behalfe." 

' Powel (^Sist. of Wales, ed. 1584, p. 892) paraphrased the next 
paragraph in these words: "The said William Smith Bishop of 
Lincolne, was L. President of his councell, who continued in that 
oflSce, vntill the fourth yeare of this kings reigne ; and was the first 
L. President that is named in the records of that court : he was 
founder of Brasenose college in Ozenford." Powel had preyiously 
said (pp. 391-2) " After that about the seTenteenth yeare of king 
Henries reigne. Prince Arthur went againe to Wales, being newlie 
married, with whom the king sent Doctor William Smith, which was 
afterward bishop of Lincolne, to be president of his counsel], 
appointing him other wise and expert counsellors, as Sir Richard 
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yere of his raigne * to be Lord Presedent of Prince Arthurs 
Counsaile in the Principalite of Walles, and Marches of 
the same. And so continewed L Presedent vntill the 4th 
yere of H(enry) 8,* he was founder of Brasen noseeoUedge 
at Oxon\" ^ 

The words of this MS. respecting John Alcock, Bishop 
of Worcester and Ely, the founder of Jesus OoUegfe, 
Cambridge, and Earl Rivers, are repeated by Powel 
{Historie of Cambria, 1584, p. 389) with a few trifling verbal 
changes.'* A copy (also of about Elizabeth's time) of the 
original Shrewsbury record referred to will be found in 
Vitellius 0. i., fo. 2, and a very brief summary of it in 
Phillips* Hist, of Shrewsbuiy, p. 162.^ The preamble of 
this document is as follows: — "M** that the x*** daye of 
Aprill in the xviii**" yere of the (Reigne of our) Souereig^ne 
Lorde Kynge Edward the iiij^ The Right Re(uerend 
Father) in god John Byshope of Worcester Presydente of 
my Lorde P(rynce of Wales) Councell And the Ryght 
noble Lorde Antony Erie Reviers (vncle and) govemour to 
the sayd Prynce And other of his honorable (Councell) 
being in the Towne Hall of Shrewsbury for the wele reste 
(and) tranquility of the same Towne And for good Rule to 

Poole his kinseman, which was his cheefe chamberlaine, also Sir 
Benrie Vernon, Sir Bichard Crofts, Sir Daaid Philip, Sir William 
Ydiill, Sir Thomas Englefield, Sir Peter Newton, &cJ' 

» 1501-2. « 1512-3. 

^ The list then proceeds snccessively to mention Bishops Geffrey 
Blytb, John Yescie and Rowland Lee, as Presidents, and then con- 
tiuaes the list down to Sir Henry Sydney (president, 1560-86). 

* The only variations of the least importance are given in the foot- 
notes on p. 18, above. 

* Phillips cites as his authority " Exch. 2 Book, p. 224." Olive, 
who erroneously says (p. 151) that Phillips prints the document in 
loc. cit, speaks of it as though it were different from the '' Kecord of 
the Town Hall of Salop,'* which he has cited immediately above. 
The two documents are one and the same. Of. note 5 on p. 21, above. 

* J.e., MeTnorandum. 
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be kepte (amonges) thofficers minist's aad the inhabitantes 
therof by tbassent of the Bay(d) Officers Mynysters and 
inhabitantes have ordeyned and made Certeyn(e) Ordi- 
nannces to be vsed and fermely observyd amonges them 
w*hin the sayd Towne from hensforbh •/' ^ 

This document was (see £o. 2** of the MS.) sealed by the 
Prince of Wales with his signet, and signed by Earl Bivers 
and Bishop Alcock. 

In the same MS. (Vitellius C. i., fo. 191**) occurs "A 

*' Catalogue of the names of the severall Lo : Presedentes 

^ of the Counsell established in the Marches of Wales since 

** 18® E(dward) 4, with the severall yeares when they began 

** their presidenties there, as foUoweth,'' which begins 

thus : 

,* X .o T^ . C The Earle Riuers. 
" (Ann o 18. E. 4 ]j, 121 , w 

^ (^lohannes Bp us Wigorn.- 

'* 17 Hen : 7. Will'us Smith Ep'us Lincolniens'/' 

We may remark en passant that this list makes no 
mention of Bishop Richard de Beaumes^ who, as we have seen, 

' The wordB and letters enclosed in parentheses are restorations 
«(made partly by the aid of the summaries contained in Fowel and in the 
Lansdowne MS. colv.) of the portions of the MS. which are burnt 
away. The lacuna is greatest at the end of the first line of the page 
of the MS., and progressively diminishes till the word ' sayd' at the 
end of the eighth line. 

' Gliye (p. 150) wrongly quotes this list -(his "fo. 2556" is a 
mistake for " fo. 255^," the old numbering of fo. 191^) as stating that 
Earl Kivers was appointed governor to the eldest son of Edward lY., 
and held his court at Ludlow. No such statement occurs im the list, 
which is a mere catalogue of names. Gliye has apparently confused 
this list with the one cited from Lansdowne MS. ccly. on pp. 20-2, 
above, misinterpreted by him as referring to Ludlow (see note 5 
on p. 21, above), and perhaps also with the document in 
Yitellins C. i., fo. 2 (cited just above), if not likewise with the 
passage in HaJl's Chronicle (see p. 20, above), which he gives in 
an imperfect form on his p. 150. — Ed. 
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headed the list of Presidents once preserved in the Castle 
Chapel at Ludlow. But, to make a leap of nearly five 
centnnes, and to proceed from him to the surer gronnd 
conmion to both the lists before us, it is to be observed that 
although numerous instructions issued to the Lords Presidents 
have been preserved, none have been found addressed to Eiarl 
Bivers or Bishop Alcock. William Smyth, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, who succeeded tbem, is^ as we have seen, stated alike 
by Powel and by the Lansdowne MS. cclv.^ to be the first 
Lord President who is named in the Records of the Court ^ 
and on his portrait in Brasenose College, of which he was 
the founder, is inscribed " Primus Wallie Preses." He 
continued in oflSce from the 17th year of Henry VII." until 
the 4th year of Henry VIII.,' when he was succeeded by 
Geffrey Blyth, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, who held 
the office until the 16th year of the same reign.* Before 
his appointment as Bishop, Blyth had been sent by Henry 
VII. on an embassy to the King of Hungary, on his return 
from which his consecration took place. To him succeeded 
as Lord President, in the 17th year of Henry VIIL, in the 
time of the Lady Mary, Princess of Wales, John Voysey 
(or Vescie), who continued in this office until the 25th year 
of Henry VIII.,*^ and who, according to Powel, had a most 
remarkable career.' 

He died at the age of one hundred and three. In the 

^ It is not clear whether Powel is copying from the author of the^ 
tract in Lansdowne MS. cclv., fo. 422, or vice versa ; or whether hoth 
(in 80 far as the latter was not copying the list in Lndlow Castle 
Chapel) are copying from a common original. In the face of this 
doubt the words of both the two extant parallel authorities on the 

bscnre subject of^the foundation of the Court have been fully and 
exactly quoted in the text of or notes to this paper. 

8 1601-2. » 1512-3. * 1524-5. * 1533-4. 

• For his character see Powel's Hisiory of Wales (1584)> pp. 393-4^ 
Clive, pp. 156-7, wrongly quotes the passage as the work of 
(Humphrey) ** Lhoyd " (eee note 1 on p. 16, above). 
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26th year of Henry VIII. (1534) Rowland Lee, Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, succeeded to this office/ in which 
he continued until the 34th year of the same reign. 
He died on the 24th or 25th January, 1543, at Shrewsbury. 

Rowland Lee was succeeded in the same year by 
Bichard Sampson, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, who 
continued to hold the office until his removal in the second 
year of the reign of Edward VI.' He was originally a 
student of St. Clement's, Cambridge, and was appointed 
Dean of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster. During his 
presidency he allowed one Griffin ap John to escape from 
his custody, and was in consequence under the necessity 
of seeking the King's pardon, the warrant for which is 
recorded in Rymer's Faedera,* 

John Sutton, alias Dudley, Earl of Warwick and Duke 
of Northumberland, succeeded to this office in 1549, the 
third year of the reign of Edward VI., and held it for only 
a year. He was executed in 1553 for high treason. He 
does not appear ever to have visited Ludlow in virtue of 
his office as Lord President ; and the short period for 
which he held the office renders it hardly probable that he 
did so. He was succeeded in 1550 by William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, who held the office until the accession 
of Mary in 1553, when he was succeeded by Nicholas 
Heath, Bishop of Worcester. Anthony Wood* styles 

The 26th year of Henry YIII. began on April 22, 1534. Lee 
was elected Bishop on the 10th January, and consecrated on the 19th 
of April of that year. He is often called " Bishop of Chester/' that 
being a style adopted by the Bishops of Coventry and Lichfield 
before the erection of the see of Chester in 1541. 

» 1648-9. 

' So says Clive, pp. 162-8 ; but we cannot find any such record 
in the Fosdera. — Ed. 

^ Athense Oxonieruea, Bliss' ed., 1815, vol. ii., col. 817, where an 
account of him will be found. 
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Heath '^ a most wise and learned man of great policy and 
of as great integrity/' During the reign of Edward ATI. 
he was deprived of his bishopric^ but on the accession of 
Mary ^ he was restored. He was in high favour with that 
Queen^ who promoted him to the See of York and made 
him Lord Chancellor. On his refusing to anoint and 
crown Queen Elizabeth^ he was deprived of his office and 
imprisoned for a short period in the Tower, whence, 
however, he was soon released. 

The Earl of Pembroke was a second time appointed to 
this office on the resignation of Heath in 1556, and con- 
tinued to hold it until 1558. He was succeeded by Gilbert 
Bourne, Bishop of Bath and Wells,^ who held the appoint- 
ment until 1559, the date of the accession^ of Queen Eliza- 
beth, rather less than a year. In the same year Sir John 
Williams, Knight, Lord Williams of Thame, was appointed 
Lord President. He died the following year, 1560, and 
was succeeded by Sir Henry Sidney, who continued to 
hold the office until a very short time before his death in 
1586, which took place at Ludlow. During his absence in 
Ireland as Lord Deputy, Whitgift, then Bishop of Worces- 
ter, was appointed Vice-President. On his monument this 
fact is recorded in the second of the following lines : — 

Mox WiooBN petit esse suum : fit xpiscofus illic. 
Professes patriss, quo nunquam acceptior alter.'' ^ 



tt 



' 19th July, 1553. 

^ A copy of the Patent appointing him President, which was 
dated Oct. 28, 1558, will be found in the Gottonian MS. Vitellius 
C. i., fo. 207 (formerly 273). 

' The exact date of her acceBsion was 17th November, 1558. 

* So reads the original inscription on Archbishop Whitgift's 
monument, now in the south aisle of Croydon Parish Church. It is 
correctly given in Garrow's History of Groydon (1818), p. 286. Clive, 
p. 174, who only (mis)quote8 the second line, gives it as : 

Propaesis Gamhris, quo nunquam acceptior ulla, 
Froprseses meant * Vice-President,' as Prseses did * President' — Ed. 
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To Sir Henry Sidney we owe PoweFs edition of Hum- 
phrey Lloyd's Historie of Cambria, printed in London in 
1584.^ 

Sir Henry Sidney's presidency brings as to the date of 
Gerard's discourse^ which was sent to, Walsingham, as 
above stated, on the 20th January, 1575. From the de- 
termination of his office by death in 1586, to 1689, when the 
office itself was abolished, ten Lords-President presided 
over the Court, including amongst them Lord Bridgwater, 
whose presidency is chiefly remarkable from the fact that 
during its continuance Milton's ^^Mask of Comus'' was 
flrst performed at Ludlow Castle (in 1634). The junior 
members of the President's family took parts in the re- 
presentation ; and the idea of writing the Mask had been 
suggested to Milton by an adventure of one of them. I do 
not, however, intend at present to say more about these 
successors of Sir Henry Sidney, as they belong to a period 
later than that with which this paper is concerned. 

It was not till some time after the establishment by 
Henry YII. of the Council as a fixed institution that it 
succeeded in bringing the people within its jurisdiction to 
respect the laws. When it commenced its operations the 
district in question was, and had been ever since the time 
of Edward I., in just as complete a condition of lawlessness 
as if it had been at perpetual war with England; and this 
is nowhere better evidenced than by the preambles of the 
Statutes passed, from time to time, as new occasion arose, 
during that period. The task of bringing it into a state of 
order was one requiring a wise, energetic, and determined 
President and Council. From the list of Presidents above 
^ven it will appear that, so far as that office was con- 

' The work is dedicated to his son, Sir Philip Sidney. See 
note 1 on p. 16, above, on the relations (a) of Lloyd's work to 
Powers, (&) of Powel's work to Wynne's. 
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cerned^ care was taken at least to fill it with men of learning. 
From Gerard we learn that the Presidents were assisted 
upon the Council " with greate learned persons, and o'wte 
" of those Bnglishe Counties [adjoining Wales *] diaerse 
*' gent(lemen)^ although not learned yett of good callinge 
*' and estimacion in theire Conn trey/' 

But none of these seem to have succeeded in effecting 
any great improvement in the condition of the country 
until Bishop Lee became President. As appears above, he 
entered upon the office in the spring of the year 1534 and 
continued therein till his death in January, 1543. 

"We know very little, in fact practically nothing, of the 
work of the Court during the time of his predecessors, 
except that it failed to efiect the improvement in the 
country which its establishment was intended to bring 
about. Though, as appears above,^ "they had authority 
by commission of oyer and terminer and special gaol 
delivery throughout Wales and in those English counties 
adjoining/* it is probable that they did not avail them- 
selves of this authority to go often into Wales. This at any 
rate seems the conclusion to be drawn both from the point 
made by Gerard that the policy of the Council in Bishop 
Lee^s time was not to have a fixed plaoe of abode, and from 
the fact that there are no references in Lee's letters to the 
visits of former Presidents to the wild country into which 
he was venturing at the time they were written. There 
are, indeed, to be found in them passages which seem to 
indicate that it was generally considered a work of danger 
for the Council to attempt to execute its authority in 
Wales itself at the time he made his first circuit in that 
country.' But whatever may be the facts with regard to 

' See pp. 18, 19, above. The extract is from Gerard's " First 
Discourse/' p. 6. See note 1, on p. 15, above. 
* See p. 18, above. * See p. 40, below. 
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their journeys into Wales in the exercise of their comtnis- 
sion^ it is certain, from what Gerard says, that the pre- 
decessors of Bishop Lee failed to reform the country to 
obedience to the laws, and left it in a state requiring a 
reformer of exceptional parts. Such a one was Rowland 
Lee^ of whom and of those associated with him Gerard ^ 
thus speaks : 

Bowlande Bushoppe of Coventrie and Leechfeelde, 
called BuBshoppe Bowlande whoe was stowte of nature, 
" readie witted, roughe in speeche^ not affable to anye of 
the Walshrie, an extreme severe ponisher of ofiendo's, de- 
sirous to gayne (as he did in deede) credit w^^ the 
kinge and comendacion for his service. Suche one as 
hadd noe neede of the office for anye wante of ly vinge^ 
for besides the kinges allowance he spente the Revenue 
of his Bishoprick in that service. He hadd ioigned to 
hym as Justice S^ Thomas Englefeelde a Justice of the 
comen pleaz, for lerninge and discreete modeste behaveor 
comparable with anie in the Bealme. Suche one alsoe as 
for gaine served not, for besides his offices above he hadd 
a knightes Bevenues. These twoe thus ioigned^ assisted 
*^ with diuerse but not manie^ some of lerninge, some gent 
'^ of calling in the Englisshe Countees as the Justice of 
" Northewales Thomas Bromeley,^ Holte ' and suche like 

^ Second Discourse, pp. 1-2. 

3 Judge of the King's Bench, 36 Henry YIII. (1544r-5). See as 
to him the note in Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors (ed. 1845), 
vol. ii., p. 115. In a letter abstracted in Gkdrdner's Calendar of Letters 
and Papers, Kenry VIIL, vol. xii., part ii., p. 274, No. 770, Bishop Lee 
communicates to Cromwell Mr. Justice Englefield's death on Sept. 28, 
1537, and adds : '' The justiceship of Chester and Flint is in the 
Sling's gift ; here is Mr. Bromley, right well learned, who might have 
it." For Sir George Bromley, of the same family, a later Justice of 
North Wales, see pp. 56 and 59, below. 

' A " master Holte '' is mentioned in a letter of Lee's to Crom- 
well written in 1534, as one of those whom he wishes to have in a 
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" in the begynning spent their holle tyme in travellinge 
" yerelie eyth' throaghe Wales or a great parte of the same, 
"in causes towchinge civill governement, and by that 
" travell knewe the people^ and f oande theire disposicion, 

favored and preferred to auctoritie and office in theire 

Contreys sache howe meane of lyvinge soever theye were 

as theye founde diligente and willinge to serve in dia* 
" coveringe and tryinge owte of offences and offendo's. 

'' Theye likewise defaced and discountenaunced otheres of 
'^ howe greate callinge and possessions soever theye were^ 
*' beinge of contrarie disposicion. This stowte busshoppes 
''dealinge and the terro' that the vertue of leaminge 
" workethe in the subiecte when he perceiveth that he is 
*' governed vnd' a lemed Magistrate, within iij or iiij** 
" yeres generallie soe torrefied theyme, as the verie fôare of 
'^ ponishement rather then the desire or love that the 
"people hadd to chaunge theire Walshrie wroughte 
"firste in theym the obedience theye nowe bee growen 
" into/ 

"Then was this Counsell and theire procedinges as 
"moche feared reverenced and hadd in estimacion 
"of the Walshe as at this daye the Starre chamV of 
" thenglishe. 

'^ Sythens that tyme althonghe there hathe not succeded 
" suche stowte travellinge Presidentes, yett ever vntill of 
" late tyme theye were assisted with knowen lemed Jus- 
certain commission. See QrKÌtàn&T*% Letters and Papers, Henry VIIL, 
vol. vii., p. 291 (No. 758). In op. cU., vol. ix., p. 103 (No. 302), there 
is also calendared a letter from Lee to Cromwell of September Stb, 
1535, saying that in the matter of patting down the weirs on the 
Wye he has appointed Mr. Holte and Sir Edward Grofte (in his 
own inevitable absence through illness) to go to the scene of opera- 
tions to see that hia orders were carried ont. — Eb. 

^ See the Note on Bishop Bowland Lee, printed in the Appendix 
to this article. 
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" tices as Salyard,* Conesby/ Hare/ Townshende/ PoUarde/ 
and Woodes/' * 

As Bishop Lee died only thirty-two years before the 
date of Gerard's Discourse, his reputation and that of his 
associates and the recollection of the work they had done 
were yet fresh. But if we knew nothing more of him and 
that work than what can be gathered fiom his letters — of 
which fortunately a number written to Thomas Cromwell 
while he was engaged in the active performance of his 
Presidential duties have been preserved — we should form 
the same opinion on both as that expressed by Gerard. 

In order properly to appreciate the diflBculty of the work 
entrusted to him to accomplish, the state of the country 
comprised within the jurisdiction of the Council when he 
entered on his office must be borne in mind. The regalities 
of the Lord Marchers had not yet been cut down by statute. 
Thus far the only interference with their judicial authority 
had been the appointment by Henry VII. — assuming to act 
by virtue of his prerogative^of this Council ; and up till 

^ Sir William Salyard. of Eye in Snfiolk, was appointed Justice 
of Chester 29 Henry YIII. (1537-8), and died in 1540. 

' Of Cones by I can find nothing. 

^ Sir Nicholas Hare, of Stow Bardolph in Norfolk, Speaker of the 
Honse of Commons in the reign of Henry YIII., was Master of 
Beqaests and Chief Justice of Chester. In the reign of Queen 
Mary he was one of the Privy Council, Master of the Bolls, and in 
1551 Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. He was made Justice of 
Chester 32 Henry VIII. (1540-1). 

* Sir Bobert Townesend, described in Cliye's Ludlow, p. 213, as 
Chief Justice of the Coancil in the Marches of Wales and Chester, 
was appointed 37 Henry YIII. (1545--6). He died in the year 1581 , 
and was buried in the chancel of Ludlow Church. He was the 
third son of Sir Boger Townesend of Bainham in Norfolk. 

' He also was Justice of Chester, and was appointed such in the 
4th year of the reign of Queen Mary. 

^ He was appointed Justice of Chester in the 5th year of Queea 
Mary (1557-8). 
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then that interference had^ whether from the incapacity or 
lack of zeal of the Presidents and those who assisted them^ 
or from the position and power of those with whose 
aathority it was intended to interfere^ been quite ineffectoal. 
One of the earliest documents written by Bishop Lee 
after entering upon his office is a paper sent (during^ the 

first year of his presidency, 1534-5) to Cromwell^ setting 
forth the condition of things in the Lordship of Magor.' 
It is a remarkable document, and paints in vivid colours a 
picture of the social conditions that prevailed in a Lordship 
Marcher of the time. It is too much to say that this was 
then the ordinary condition of all these Lordships ; but it 
is extremely likely that out of the large number that then 
existed of these, as it were, petty independent kingdoms 
without extradition treaties, many others could be found 
whose condition, if not quite so bad, was sufficiently 
lamentable.^ We learn from the document that there were 

^ It does not seem to be calendared, however, in Brewer's and 
Gairdner's " Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIII.," 
vols, i.-xii.. which take in the period from 1509 to 1537, the Indexes of 
which have been caref ally searched. Wright, who prints it, says 
{Hvtt. of Ludlow, p. 383) that it is " among the Cromwell documents 
at the Eolls House " (he wrote this between 1841 and 1852). If it 
is really a letter from Bishop Lee, it probably is among the State 
Papers at the Becord Office relating, or supposed to relate, to the 
years following 1537, no calendars of which have yet been issued 
except vol. xiii., Part 1, for the first half of 1538, which is unindexed. 
Neither Mr. Gairdner, who is engaged in calendaring these papers, 
nor the officials at the Eecord Office, are able to trace the document 
from the meagre description given by Wright. — Ed. 

^ This state of things was legislated against in the same year by 
26 Henry YIII., c. 6, s. 11, which runs as follows (folio ed. of the 
Statutes, vol. iii., p. 503) : — 

"And where [t.e., whereas] heretofore upon dyvers murders robberyes 
and f elonyes perpetratyd and doone, as well within the Lordshippes 
marchers of Wales as yn other places of Wales withoute the same 
Lordshippes, the Offenders dyverse tymes flee and escape frome the 
&ame Lorde.shippe or other place where suclie offence was commytted. 
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^t that time living unpunished, under the protection of Sir 
Walter Herbert, five malefactors who had committed wilful 
murder, eighteen who had committed murder/ and twenty 
thieves and outlaws who had committed every variety of 
•crime, from the robbing of a man and his mother and put- 
ting them " on a hotte trevet for to make them schow ^' * — 

and have repayred and resorted ynto a nother Lordshippe marcher, 
and there by the ayde, comfort, and favour of the saide Lorde of the 
same Lordshippe or his officer or of jeers have bene abydyuge and 
resiannte [i,e,, resident], ynto whiche Lordeshippes the same Lordes 
marchers have and doo pretende a cnstome and privylege that none 
of the Kynges Mynistres or snbjectes may eatre to parsne apprehende 
and attache any snche offender there anto repayred as is aforesaid, 
by reason wherof the same Offendonrs wente nnpnnyshed to the 
anymacyon and enconragynge of other yll [a/., evyll] djsposed 
people ; It is therefore enacted by the anctorytye above saide, that 
everye Offycer and Offycers and their depnt yes, npon oommanndement 
gyven by the Oommyssioners or Coancell of the Marches for the 
tyme beynge, shall brynge sende or delyver everye snche Offender 
to the Offycer of the Lordshippe marcher or other place where any 
snche offence is or shalbe commytted or done, npon the meres and 
bondes of the said Lordeshippes, or to the said Oommyssioners or 
Oonnsayle accordynge as to the said Offycers by theym shalbe 
•commanndyd, under peyne of 40 poandes," etc. — Ed. 

^ As Bishop Lee uses the two expressions " murder " and *' wilful 
murder," it would seem as if the former expression was used by him 
to describe something different from the latter, probably a case of 
manslaughter just slightly removed from '* wilful murder. ** 

' Probably a Welsh trybedd is meant. (See Owen's Pembrokeshire, 
p. 254, note 3.) 

Some of these 43 malefactors are mentioned in No. 252 of 
vol. X. of Gairdner's Calendar, for the year 1536 (pp. 91-2), in the 
abstract of a ' Bille de forisfacturis Ifoffeiti] in Wallia/ relating 
entirely to Southern Monmouthshire. The wilful murderer who heads 
Bishop Lee's list, Thomas Herbert the elder, is there said to have 
been outlawed and proclaimed a ' rebelion,' and is fined in 100/. ; the 
rest in smaller sums. It is to be noted that though all the South 
Monmouthshire Lordships mentioned in this document are there 
described as being " in the King's or ** in the Queen's hands," it is 
specially said that in the '' Lordship of Magor . . . the King has no 
rent but the royalty ;" which circumstance perhaps accounts for its 

D 
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to which offence one " Sir David, a priest/^ who at least 
should have known better, was a party — ^to a robbery of 
the Cathedral of Llandaff perpetrated by Myles Mathew,* 
a friend of Sir Walter's, and other unknown persons. 

What precise return these criminals made to Sir Walter 
Herbert for his protection does not appear ; but the relation- 
ship between them and him was doubtless profitable to hira, 
and reveals a state of things prevalent enough under th& 
old Welsh Laws. Those Laws make known to as a class 
of men called ^^ alltuds " (alltudion), which word in the 
Latin versions of the Laws is rendered "exules.*^ Whether 
these were entirely composed of men who had actually fled 
from another cantref or even another commote, or whether 
they included one or more other classes, such as descend- 
ants of exiles, it is unnecessary here to discuss. It is 
enough to know that many of them were of the first class, 
exiles who, to avoid the consequences of crime, had fied 
from the jurisdiction where their ofience was committed and 
placed themselves under the protection of the Lord of the 
Commote, who undertook, as their new Lord, to avow and 
defend them, and were thence called in early Latin docu- 
ments " advocarii,*^ By the Welsh they were called gwyr 
arddelw, that is " men of avowal,^' and, by a corruption of 

becoming the Alsatia of the coantrj round. Particulars concerning 
one of the murders (that committed by "John Sisillt, Walter 
Herbert's serv^ant. in the town of Newport "J), and the disturbances 
which it led to between William and Walter Herbert and G^rge ap 
Morgan, will be found in G^airdner's Calendar, vol. vi., No. 1656, p.]670; 
in an abstract of a statement furnished in 1533 by Sir Wm. Morgan, 
one of the Commissioners of the Marches of Wales, to Cromwell, in 
corroboration of certain charges laid against Walter Herbert in the 
Star Chambef. For the overbearing tyranny of the Herberts in 
Gwent, see that statement, and also a letter of one William Owen 
to Cromwell, abstracted in the same Calendar for 1537, vol. xii., 
part ii., p. 479, No. 1333.— Ed. 
' One of the Mathews of Llandaff ? See pp. 42-3, below. 
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the Welsh, " Arthelmen'* in English. The castom or law 
seems to have been in operation in many Lordships, not 
only where these had been, before they were converted 
into Lordships Marcher, ancient commotes like those of 
Bromfield and Yale, bat in manors that had never been 
commotes. 

The old Welsh law upon the subject was to this effect : 
If a man were taken with stolen goods in his hands or on 
his back or thrown down close to him, in each of these 
three cases he was obliged to prodace a lawful vouchee (by 
'^ lawful " being meant such a one as was permitted by the 
laws to vouch in such cases) to remove from himself the 
implication of guilt.^ And the following explanation of 
the word " Arthel '* is given in Blount's Law Dictionaryy 
ed. 1717. "Arthel (A.n. 26 H. 8, cap. 6:* 'and that 
no person or persons shall hereafter^ at any time, cast any 
thing into the' court within Wales, or the Lordships 
Marches ^ of the same, by the mean or name of an Arthel, 
by reason whereof the court may be letted, disturbed 
or discontinued for that time, upon pain of, &c.') is 
a British word, and is more truly written Arddelw, which 
the South Welshmen write Ardhel, and signifies (according 
to Dr. Davis's' Dictionary) Astipulari, Asserere, Vindioare ; 
Assertio, Yindicatio; Angl. Avouch. Example: 'Odelir 
Dyn, a*i ledrad yn ei law, rhaid iddo geisio Arddelw 

* Such seems to be the meaning of the following : " Caffel lletrat 
yn Uaw dyn, neu arygenyn, nea gwedy y vwrw yr llawr ; am bop nn 
or tri hynny reit yw yr dyn keiasaw ardelw kynreithawl y vwrw 
ywrthan y lletrat." — Anenrin Owen's Ancient Laws and Institvies of 
Wales, 1841, 8vo ed., i. 612 (of. ii. 78). , 

' Section 5. The ' pain ' was one year's imprisonment. 
' The original Statute has ' yn to any/ not ' into the.' See the 
folio ed. of the Statutes (1817), vol. iii., p. 501. 

* The original has ' or in the Lordshippea marchers.' 

' Dr. John Da vies of Mallwyd, 8.y. Arddelw; {who adds Astipulation 
before Assertion has AvotcchSf not Avouch ^ and ladrad, not ledrad, 

D 2 
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cyfreithlon, i fwrw ei ledrad oddiwrtho/ i.e.. If a man be 
taken with stolen goods in his Hands, he mast be allowed 
a lawful Arddelw (Vouchee) to clear him of the Felony : 
Which is part of the law of Howel Dda ; bat probably was 
80 abased in Henry the Eighth's Time, by the Delay or 
Exemption of Felons and other Criminals from Justice, 
that Provision by this Statute was made against it. Ac* 
cording to the Laws of Howel Dda, every Tenant holding 
of any other than of the Prince or Lord of the Fee, paid 
a Fine pro defensione Regia, which was called Arian 
Ardheir ' 

There is much interesting matter relating to these '' ad- 
vocarii" and their condition both in the Record of Carnarvon 
and (more particularly) in the document termed The Extent 
of Bromfield and Yale, where it is said : '^ . . . et Baglottns 
Advocarisd de Bromfielde et Yale, cujus officium est adven- 
tivos et forensicos homines qui sponte, vel alia quacnnque 
occasione (except, pro sednctione Begni), in advocariam 
Domini devenire yoluorint et manere, dummodo fuerint 
bonad conyersationis et gestursB erga dominum Comitem et 
tenentes, recipere pro reddit. D'no annuatim solvend., 
prout concordare poterint cum eisdem in forma consueta ; 
et hujusmodi sic recept. Senescall. de Curia in Curiam 
presentar. et rotulare; eosque et alios ejusdem tenor, 
manutenere et defendere secundum legem et consuetu- 
dinem patriad in omnibus causis in cur. D'ni ad sectam 

^ The word Arddelw is thus defined in Moses Williams* Glossary to 
Wotton's Leges WallicsB (1730) : " Yendicare rem, qaam qnis injuria 
vel casn ablatam vel amissam qneritnr. In hisce Legibus ponitar 
pro Yindiciis, vel Testimoniis, Ezceptionibns vel Defensionibns 
qnibuslibet» qnibus in Canssis probandis Actor ant Bens uti possit 
vel velit"— Ed. 

^ See the Index Rerwrn, s. v. Advocar\ &c. See also the Inspezimus 
Charter of Heory YIII. (March 4, 1510) given in Rowlands' Parochial 
Antiquities^ and printed in Arch, Camh, I. ii. 292-6, and the trans- 
lation aloncj taken thence, in Lloyd's Potoys Fadog, i., 397-8. 
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pertinentem quaramcanque (7) forincise mot. sea movend., si 
p'd' ^ teDentes advocar' versns qnos hnjusmodi sect, tendatar 
stare voluerint rect. in Car. D^ni. ; sinaatem infra diem et 
annam daplicabant advocar' soam et facient emendam d'no . 
et tenentibas sais ibidem de omnibas ande sentiant se 
gravatos, secandam qaod Car' d'ni consideraverit infra 
tempos predict.*' ' 

Returning to Bishop Lee's laboars, we find him stating 
in a letter' to Cromwell dated the 9th of November, 1585 (Î), 
that he had spent a large sum of money in repairing 
Ludlow castle, and lamenting that he could not get this 
repaid him by Sir Edward Crof te, the '^ Recey vour of the 
Erledome of the marches, or the auditor/' Mr. Turner. 
'' So that before God (he says) I am compelled to borowe 
and paye the sayde money [nearly 60Z.] of myne owne ; 

* Predicti. 

' See Clark's Ga/rUe et alia Munimenta de GloAìwrgan^ vol. i. p. 240 ; 
where the King's Minister, John Giffard, in his account of the 
possessions of Gilbert de Clare, slain at the battle of Bannockborn, 
which account was returned in 1316, returns nothing by way of rent 
from this source from the Manor of Neath because strangers had 
fled therefrom in consequence of the rising of Llewelyn Bren just 
before. " De redditu advocacionis nichil per idem tempus [April to 
Sep., 1316] quia quidam extranei recesserunt de patria causa gueixe 
predicte." 

^ This letter is by mistake twice calendared by Mr. Gairdner (who 
has omitted to notify the fact or to give any cross reference) in his 
" Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry VIIL," viz., in 
vol. vii.. No. 1409 (pp. 633-4), and in vol. ix., No. 793 (pp. 267-8), 
under November 9, 1534, and November 9, 1535, respectively. It is 
printed by Wright in his HUtory of Ludlow, p. 378. The original 
letter (at the Becord Office) is now bound, as is also the one 
mentioned in note 1 on p. 39, below, in the volume contain iag 
'* Letters and Papers, Henry YIII., vii., Nop. 1388-1596." It 
should be explained that the dates given in Bishop Lee's letters 
are only days of the month, so that the year in which each 
letter was written can only be inferred, and often has to be guessed. 
—Ed. 
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wherin if I haue not your helpe I am att no lytle afterdele." 
In the same letter he thus characteristically refers to his 
labours in connection with the Council: ^'I truste my 
lorde of Northfolke will reporte our diligence here Trith 
whoose grace I communed at large and tolde his grace all 
that I wrote to you oflF concernyng theves in thiese parties. 
And att that tyme Geflfrey Harley putt vpp his supplicacion 
to his grace, who called Mr. Englefild and me and bade 
vs if he were a thief that he shulde be hangid, which is not 
onlike, if grace come notffrom yoti.^'* 

^ I.e., disadvantage. The £'100 referred to in that letter (as being 
required for all the repairs needed, both those done and those jet to be 
done) was apparently soon afterwards paid to the Bishop ; for among 
the State Papers for 1536 we find : (1) a mutilated copy of the war- 
rant to Sir E. Croft to pay to Bishop Lee " £100 ffor and towardes 
the reparacions of the kinge^ Castell of Ludlowe," dated Jnly 28, 2[7] 
Henry YIII. (1535), and (2) annexed thereto, a copy of the Bishop's 
actual receipt for the same £100 from Sir E. Croft by virtue 
of the warrant. This receipt is dated Jan. 80, 27 Henry YIII. (1536). 

This document is calendared by Gairdner in vol. x., p. 74, No. 211 ; 
the year-date borne by the receipt leads one to think that the letter 
under quotation was written in the preceding November, not the 
preceding November year. 

At the end of the letter referred to Bishop Lee adds in his own 
hand and orthography : '* it whas tyme thyes Beparacions were 
doyne for I promisee you it whold a cost the kyng6« grace fyne 
hnndreth of hys ponndes w^ jn short tyme or elle« all a goyne to 
nowght where jn 1 tmst 1 have doyne my part as zee shall by other 
that hao(e) seyne and viowed (?) the same." — Ed. 

3 The letter proceeds thns : " 1 praye yon commende Master 
Englefild in his well doing here and Corage him to Bepayre hether 
incontynently after Christemas. For 1 perseyve that then Mr. 
Yemon mnste be absent." Sir Thomas Englefield, mentioned at 
p. 22, above, is referred to ; see the Bishop's letter to Henry YIII., 
dated 6 November, 1535 (it is calendared under 1534; see 
Calendar, vol. vii., p. 529, No. 1393) bound in the same MS. 
volume as Nob. 1409 and 1571, where he writes: "I haue with 
the ffaithfull and diligent assistance discrete and circumspecte 
policye of your gracis seruaunt Sir Thomas Englefyld brought the 
parties [i.e., parts] aboute Shrowisbury into a reasonable staye 
touching Buche roboryes and other malefactes as were ther vsed. 
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In another letter^ written to Cromwell from Ladlow on 

« . . Hambly beseching your bighnes at snche tjme as your gracis 
»aide Bemannt shall attende of your highnes to geve to him for his 
paynes here taken thankes, who is after my simple witte ffor the 
ordre of thies parties in his knowlege right singnler and therfore of 
his Betonme I am right desirous. Ffor syns his departing ffrom the 
Marches which is zii dayes paste, the bnsynes here hath byn greate, 
and of likelibode after Christmase is likely to be more, and as I 
suppose the saide Master Englefyld wübe lothe to retourae into 
thies parties this winter, onlesse it be by your graces commannde- 
ment»" ào. On the 18th of the same month the Bishop writes to 
Cromwell : " And that it wolde please you to encorage Mr. Engle- 
filde by your goode wourdes and him to commaunde in the kinges 
name to retoume shortely after Christemas I praye you not to 
£hyle." (Bound in the same volume. See GcUendar, vii., 542, No. 
1443.) The Bishop's request was granted, as may be seen from 
his letter written to Cromwell from Ludlow on the 19th of January, 
1536, where he says, " I . . . thanke you for sending of Mr. Engle- 
fylde to me who is here and doth his parte nowe at this tyme and I 
assure you here is goode rule as yet, and 1 suppose neuer so goode, 
ffor oone cowe kepith a nother which was not in our dayes to fore," &c. 
He characteristically says in the same letter : " Although the theves 
haue hangid me by imaginacion, yet I trusteito be even with them 
shortely in very dede ! " This letter is abstracted in the Calendar, 
vol. z., p. 43, No. 129. See also the same Calendar, vol. zii., part ii., 
p. 274, No. 770, where Bishop Lee writes to Cromwell of Mr. Justice 
Englefilde's death at Bridgnorth,'on September 28, 1537, and p. 312, 
No. 896, where he says that " Welshmen of the evil sort say one 
devil is gone, meaning Mr. Englefild, dec, and the writer is the 
other." The disturbances of the *' parts about Shrewsbury," referred 
to above, may be the same as those mentioned in the first letter of 
Bishop Lee's referring to Wales, calendared by Gairdner (as having 
been written on July 3, 1534), in vol. vii.. No. 940, in the following 
words. The whole letter is in Bishop Lee's own hand and ortho- 
graphy and hard to read : 

" The Walsemen above Schroysbury be veray besy and as I am 
jnformeyd doo bryne [i.e. bum] diueres howses and doo grett 
dÌBspeles[ure] whiche can not be with owte the consente of Sum hedes 
whose hedes if I may knewe justly the treuges [P truth] I shall 
make ake and folew your preceptes not thayreof to fayle god 
beying my good lorde." 

' See Gairdner's Calendar, vol. vii. (1534), No. 1571 (p. 585), for 
chis letter. 
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the 26tli of December, 1535/ (?) he writes :.. , . " And fFarther 
advertising yon that I have bene [that is^ since writing his- 
last letter] in Wales at Presteyne where I was right 
hartely welcomed with all the honest of that parties,* as Sir 
James Baskervile and many other without any speares or 
other fiasshion as heretofore hath ben vsed ' as at large 
this berer shall enf onrme yon. Which Journey was thought 
moche daungerouse to some ; but God willing I entende 
after Easter to lye oone moneth at Presteyne even emong 
the thickest of the theves to doo my Master such service 
as the strongest of them all shalbe affrayed to doo as to 
fore God willing. And ffrom thens to Herforde, Mon- 
mouth and Chepstowe, ffor this Sommer which wilbe costely. 
Wherfore if the Kinges highnes will haue this Countrey 
refourmed, which is nygh at a poynte, his grace may not 
stick to spende oone hundreth poundes more or lesse Sot 
the same/' 

On the 19th of the next month (January 19th, 1536) he 
and Mr. Justice Englefield write to Cromwell a joint letter * 

* The date given by Qoirdner is 1534; but we have ventured, 
with some hesitation, to assume from internal evidence that the 
letters cited, which are calendared by Gairdner in vols. vii.-x., form 
a continuous series, and were all written in the winter of 1535-6. 
See pp. 37-9, above, and note 1 on p. 43, below. 

' Of those parts. 

» The Act 26 Henry VIII. (1534-5), c. 6, s. 3 (s. 4 in the 8vo ed. 
of the Statutes, 1763), had forbidden, under various penalties, the 
bringing or carrying of weapons, within Wales or the Marches, to any 
Sessions or Court, or within two miles thereof, or to any town^ 
church, fair, or market or other congregation, " ezcepte yt be upon, 
a hute [i.e., a hoot or hue'] or outcrie made of any felonye robberie 
done or perpetrated," or in the highways, without special command* 
ment or licence. Bishop Roland Lee, in his letter to Cromwell of 
February 11th, 1535, apparently asks the latter for such a licence 
when he says, "Let Mr. Englefield have a placard [see p. 42,. 
below] for a crossbow." (Gairdner^s Calendar , vol. viii., p. 75^ 
No. 195). 

* See Gairdner's Calendar, vol. x., No. 130 (p. 43). 
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(see Appendix, where the letter is printed at length), re- 
counting with a considerable amount of apparent relish how 
they had received at Ludlow, first, a batch consisting of 
two outlaws and a murderer, the former of whom they had 
" sent to their triall according to Justice which to morowe 
they shall receyve (God pardon their sowles),'' and two 
days after another batch of four outlaws "as greate or 
greater " than the other two : '* Whereof iij were on liffe, 
and oone slayne, brought in a sacke trussed uppon a horse, 
whom we haue cawsed to be hanged uppon the galowes 
here for a signe. Wolde God ye had seen the fiasshion 
therof ! " It chanced to be market day at Ludlow, and 
thus as many as 300 people followed to see the thief being 
carried in the sack, " the maner wherof had not been seen 
heretofore." These people no doubt carried to the remote 
villages whence some of them had come to market a lively 
account of the day's doings ; and the news must have 
spread with which such news is wont to spread in wild 
countries. The effect produced was such that at the time 
of writing the Bishop and Justice were able to affirm 
that all the thieves in Wales were quaking for fear; 
that there was only one outlaw of note left, and him 
they expected to catch soon. In fact, things had be- 
come so much improved in Wales that one thief took 
another, and cattle were no longer stolen — a remarkable 
improvement, and one which says much for the activity, 
firmness, and ability of the President and those who assisted 
him, especially as it had been entirely brought about in two 
or three years. 

On his summer circuit in Breconshire, in the June of the 
year 1536, he got news that " âbowte Arusteleye * be 

^ Arwjstli, in Montgomeryshire. It included the parishes of 
Llanidloes, Camo, Trefeglwys, Llangnrig, Llandinam, and Llan- 
wnnog. In the Calendar the name is misprinted Amsteley, 
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gathered together a certen claster or company of theaes and 
murderers." This caused him to alter the order of his circuit 
and to return to Hereford and Ludlow to put down these 
persons. In his letter^ to Cromwell (dated Monmouth, 
21st June, 1536), in which he mentions these things^ lie 
mentions also the fact that one George Mathewe,' gentleman 
of South Wales, had obtained a placarde or license/ 

* See Gairdner's ''Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
Henry VIIL," vol. x. (1536), No. 1178 (p. 491), where this letter is 
calendared. 

^ He was probably one of the Glamorganshire family of that name. 
Year after year in the Flea Bolls of the Great Sessions of Glamorgan 
occur the names of different members of that family, now litigating 
with a stranger, now with one another, and in some instances charged 
with criminal offences, snch as killing with a dagger, etc. Sir George 
Mathew of Badyr (d. 1557) had a son George ; see Clark's Genea- 
logies of Gla/morgan, pp. 10-11. Gf. note 1 on p. 34, above. 

' This licence is as follows : — 

Henry the Eight, by the grace of God King of Englande and of 
Praunce, Defensor of the Faythe and lorde of Irlonde, and in erthe 
the supreme hed of the chnrche of Englande. To all maner oar 
•officers, mynysters and snbiectes, of what estate, degree, or condicion 
so ener they be, these lettres hering or seing, greting. We lett you 
wite that we of onr especiall grace haue licenced, and by these 
presentes doo license, our trusty and welbeloved subiecte 
George Mathewe esquyer, to reasorte and goo duryng the space 
of three yeres nexte ensnyng the date hereof, from tyme to tyme, in 
all places within Wales, and to aske and demaunde suche thingee as 
his kynsfolkes, alies and other his ffrendes and neighbours will ftrely 
of their goode myndes departe* with him by waye of Commortha 
towardes his releiff, any statute, ordinaunce, or other thing made to 
•the contrary hereof notwithstonding. Wherfore we woll and com- 
maunde yoa and euery of you not only to permytt and suffer our 
saide subiecte to Tse and enioye the hole effecte of this our licence, 
but also to ayde and assiste him in the due ezecucion of the same at 
all seasons, as ye entende to please ts and woll advoide the contrary. 
Yeven under our Signet at our Manour of Grenewiche the zxj*^ daye 
•off February, the xxvij** year of onr reigne." 



• I.e., share ; cf . the French départir, * to distribute, divide.* 
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-dated February 21, 27th Henry VIII. (1536), authorizing 
him to act contrary to the statute relating to *' Commortha 
and other exaccions/' which license the Bishop considered 
would be worth a thousand marks to him.^ The Bishop 
«ought to know what he was to do with regard to this 
personage, a superior sort of Edie Ochiltree, acting in 
defiance of the Statute, under colour of a licence from 
the King.^ I have not been able to find out what was 

^ Bishop Lee's actual words are: "Farthermore ye shall vndre- 
Btonde that where [i.e., whereas] fibr the highe Commoditie and 
welth of Wales and the Marches of the same Commortha and other 
•ezaccions were fordon by Statute oone George Mathewe gentleman 
of Sonthwales hath obteigned a placarde to the contrary (the kinges 
grace as I take it not plajnely instructed therin) for ther is no cause 
whye expressed as by the copy here inclosed hit doth appere. Wherin 
I wolde gladly knowe the kinges graces pleasure shortely. Truly it 
is right large all thinges considered, ffor he is so fErended that it 
«shall ron through all Wales to his advauntage as I take it of a 
thowsande markes." 

The same matter is mentioned in a letter written by Bishop Lee 
and Sir T. Englefield to Cromwell dated Hereford, 18th July, and 
attributed by Mr. Gairdner (Letters and Papers, Henry VIII., vol. vu., 
j>. 379, No. 988, to the year 1634 (26 Henry VIII.), which begins as 
follows : " After our moste harty recommendacions with like thankes 
ffor your man^folde and siuguler goodenes to vs at all tymes shewed, 
hit shalbe to aduertise the same that we haue receyved by Robert 
Browne this berer your mynde and pleasure concemyng the Restraynte 
•of ithe Commortha to George Mathewe lately by the kinges highnes 
graunted the which god willing effectually shalbe ffolowed so ffarr as 
shall lye in vs." 

But how, if the "placard" issued to Mr. George Mathewe was 
dated (as, according to Bishop Lee's transcript, it was) Feb. 21, 27 
Henry VIII. (1636), can the above letter be dated July 18, 26 Henry 
VIII. (1634) ? Apparently the letter was written on July 18, 1636, 
a month after the letter previously cited. 

George Mathewe is mentioned together with several other Gla- 
morganshire magnates and gentry in a grant made at Westminster 
>30th Janry., 1636 (see Gairdner, op. cit., vol. viu., p. 61, No. 149» 
j§ 69), and in a commission of the peace dated 24th Febry., 1636 
iop, CÜ., vol. X., p. 169 ; No. 392, § 48).— Ed, 

^ See " A consideracion of thinges to be reformed w^ the Counsell 
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ultimately done in the matter,^ but, as %yill appear farther 
on,^ the custom or practice of levying commortha flourished 
at a still later time. It is not quite easy to state witk 
exactness what was comprehended under the term by the 
Statute referred to, which was passed in 1534^ and enacts as 
follows (26 Henry VIII., c. 6, s. 4 ') : ** That no person nor 
persons from henseforth, without licence of the said Com* 
myssioners in writinge, shall within Wales or Marches of 
the same or in any Shire [aL Shires] adjoyninge to the 
same, requyre procure gather or levye any Commorthe^ 
BIdalle,* Tenauntes ale, or other coUeccion or exaccion of 
goodes cattalles money or any other thinge, under colour of 
marienge or suffringe [aL sufferyng] of their children,, 
sayenge or synginge their [aL there] fyrste masses' or 

of the Marches of Wales," forming No. 6 of State Papers Domestic,. 
Elizabeth, vol. cvii., of which the last article is : *' The kymorthas 
V* was Wonte to be a benevolence is now growen to be partely 
compnlsarye by suche as haue rioutouslye Wasted their livinge, or 
hane bene greatly chardged to win their safetie, for some beynons 
mnrther or felonye to the importunate charge of the best borte of 
men, And therefore worthie to be stayed, ffor the honest and simple 
are neuer releived thereby." 

From the document of 1514, given in Arch. Canib., First Series», 
iii., 261, it may be seen that the term cymhortha was then considered 
in Merionethshire to embrace the taking of oxen vi et armis. — Eb. 

^ See note 1 on last page. ' See p. 62, below. 

' Section 4 in the folio ed. of the Statutes (1817) from which (vol. 
iii., p. 501) this transcription is directly taken ; s. 5 in the 8vo ed. 

* A Bid-ale or Bede-ale was "an 'ale' or entertainment for the 
benefit of some person, to which a general bidding or invitation was 
given.'* — Oxford English Dictionary, In Welsh such an ^ale' was 
called Cvcrw Cymhorthy Cwrw bach or taplas; see for its nature 
Pughe's and Canon Silvan Evans' Dictionaries, s. vv. * Cwrw, 
' Cymhorth,' where will also be found an explanation of the priodas 
gymhorth, which in the Statute is referred to as 'a collection or 
exaction under colour of marrying.'^ED. 

^ This moans (apparently) : suffering their children to sing or sa^ 
their first masses, etc. 
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^spelles of any prestos or clarkes, or for redempcion of 
any murder or any other felonye, or for any other manor of 
cause by whatt name or names soever they shalbe callyd; 
nor shall make or procure to be made any games of 
runnynge wrestUnge leapinge or any other games, the 
game of shotinge onely ezceptyd and forprised ' ; upon 
payne of one hole yeres ymprisonmente of everie person or 
personnes as shall gather or procure to be gatherid, any 
such coUeccion or exaccyon, or shall make or procure to be 
made any games as is aforesaide/' Commoriha had long 
previously been legislated against by the Statute 4 Henry 
IV., cap. 27, the words of which are : " Item, To eschew 
many Diseases and Mischiefs, which have happened before 
this Time in the Land of Wales by many Wasters, 
Rhymers, Minstrels, and other Vagabonds : It is ordained 
and stablished that no Waster, Rhymer, Minstrel, nor 
Vagabond, be in any wise sustained in the Land of 
Wales to make Commorthies or gathering upon the 
Oommon People there/' * Cap. 28 ' of the same Statute * 

* This is the old French /or/>rÌ8, ' excepted/ used in Anglo-French 
law-books.— Ed. 

' The original French (see the folio ed. of the Statutes, 1816, 
vol. ii., p. 140, and Record of Cama/rvon, p. 238) has Westowr for 
the Waster, and Kymorthcu for the Commorthies of the English 
translation. The word translated ' gathering ' is coillage (= eueil' 
lage, from cueillir, ' to gather '). The Welsh gwestior meant a gnest, 
«specially a self-invited one, i.e., a beggar who asked for a night's 
lodging. Bee Ecclns. xl. 28. 

' This cap. 28 is repealed by 21 James I., c. 28, s. 11, together 
with numerous other enactments of Henry IV., and one of Henry 
YI., by which various restraints and disabilities had been imposed 
upon Welshmen. 

* The language of the original Statute is French, and the literal 
translation of the original words is, " no commanvaes or Congrega- 
tions,'' the original dranghtsman having apparently been in doubt as 
to whether the French word " congregacion " was the exact equivalent 
of the Welsh eymmanfa, Gymmanfa, though mainly restricted later 
to religious assemblies, originally meant any assembly. Gymmanfa 
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provides '' that no Congregations be made nor suffered to 
be made by the Welshmen in any Place of Wales * for to 
make or take any Counsel or pnrpos unless it be for an 
evident and necessary Cause^ and by License of the Chief 
Officers and Ministers of the same Seignory where sach 
thing shall be done/ and in the Presence of the same 
Officers and Ministers^ upon pain of imprisonment and to- 
make Fine and Ransom at the King's Will/' 

It is probable that the origin of '^the making of 
^* Kymorthas " is to be traced back to the earliest times^ 
when the custom of co-aration prevailed in Wales ; and 
that the original cymhortha (the verb derived from cym^ 
horth, "help^') meant merely a voluntary contribution by 
his neighbours, in the shape of money, kind, or labour, to 
one who had met with misfortune.' In the troubled time» 

is said in Owen^s Welsh Laws (8vo ed.)> ii-> 4:02, to have been one of 
the three services to which land was subject : the editor there trans- 
lates it ' convention/ bat uses the same word to translate dygynnull 
in the later "Laws of Dyfnwal Moelmud." It is clear from the 
letter of 1400, qaoted in Wright's Ludlow, p. 242, that 'congre- 
gaciones ' was then the regular word used in English to denote the 
particular assemblies in Wales that were aimed at by the Statute 
of 1402-^. * " En aucune partie de G-ales," i.e., part of Wales. 

^ " Del seignorie celles parties on tiele chose se ferra." 
3 Cymhortha meant (at least in the 15th-16th centuries) to go about 
begging, or asking for contributions, for a certain definite purpose. 
Canon Silvan Evans informs us that, though the name is believed to 
be obsolete, the custom still exists or lately existed in a modified form 
in Wales. " A man loses a horse, a cow, <fec., by means of which he 
principally supported his family. He gets up a paper addressed to 
the ' humane and charitable,' stating his case ; and, whatever you 
give him, you enter in a book which he carries for the purpose." 

According to Pennant, whose first ' Tour in Wales ' was made ìh 
1773 (Toun in Wales, ed. 1883, vol. iii., pp. 365-6), 'Cymmorthas ' 
were " assemblies of people to assist a neighbour in any work. Such 
are very frequently in use at present. There are cymmorihau for 
spinning ; for works of husbandry ; for coal-carriage.'' This is 
exactly the American * bee.' Cf. Pughe's and Silyan Evans' Diction- 
aries, 8. vv. Cymhorthy cymhortha, cymhorthavor, cwnu {ctcnnu). — Ed. 
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of Henry IV. these gatherings, ostensibly for charitable 
purposes, were really used for the purposes of plotting 
and settling plans for uprisings, riots, etc. ; and it was 
to prevent this that the Statute was passed. At the 
date of the incorporation of Wales with England the 
custom of making these gatherings for neighbourly 
aid was continued, notwithstanding the Statute, as we 
find not only from the letters of Bishop Lee and others 
referred to in this paper, but also in the letters of 
other contemporary writers; and in course of time they 
became a source of great oppression to the people, par- 
ticularly when the object of charity was a powerful per- 
sonage such as one of the Matthews^ whom poor people 
would be afraid to offend.^ 

In addition to what, as is stated above, is conceived to 
be the primary meaning of " Commortha/' it acquired in 
process of time the meaning of a '^ quit rent," ' and also of 
a customary payment due to the Lord of a manor in certain 
manors.* 

* See what is said as to the custom of Cymmhortha at a rather 
earlier period, in the ordinanees of the Sessions held at Beaumaris 
on May 25, 9 Henry VII., printed in the Record of Carna/rvoriy 
p. 296. 

^ See Jones's Breconshirey vol. i. p. 254, where it is said that " the 
Welsh have no other word for chief rent : they now [1805] make use 
of the English word for the annual and Cymortha for the biennial or 
triennial increased payments." These latter, the author says, " are 
known and have been uniformly and regularly paid in almost all 
lordships in Breconshire, as well as the Principality, and are a com- 
mutation for particular services at different periods, as assisting 
to keep in repair the lord's castles, providing food in rotation for his 
hounds or hawks, or some other duties of the like nature." So in 
the list of rents from the late lands of Edward, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, found in Lansdowne MS. cxi., fo. 49, we find large sums on 
account of ' quasdam consuetude vocata Oomorth ' payable from the 
Lordships of Brecon, (Welsh) Hay, and (Welsh) Pencelly, all in 
Breconshire. 

' Clark's Cartas et alia Munimenta de Glamorgan, vol. i. p. 225 ; see 
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In another letter * to Cromwell Bishop Lee gi^es an 
account of a case concerning the carrying away against her 
will, " by one Roger Morgane of Wales with a great Nomber 
in his Companye/' of a certain widow out of a church, which 
had just been tried at Gloucester Assizes, when, in the teeth 
of the strongest evidence, the jury acquitted the accused.' 
The jury, howerer, on account of their apparently wilful 
wrong verdict were bound over to appear at the next 
Assizes, and, if called upon, before the Star Chamber. 

It was the experience gained by this continual 
travelling that led to the passing of the Statute 26 
Henry VIII., c. 4, s. 2 of which enacts (to use the words of 
Hallam in his Const. Uiat.^ ed. 1854, vol. i., p. 49) '* that if 
a jury in Wales acquit a felon, contrary to good and 
pregnant evidence, or otherwise misbehave themselves, the 
judge may bind them to appear before the President and 
Council of the Welsh Marches " ; and also of 26 Henry 

also Commortha, Valor Ecclea,, vol. iv., p. 379 (Dioc, MenevetuU), and 
Index to the Record of Carnarvon, s. v. 

^ A 16th century copy of this letter is fouTid in Harleian MS. 283, 
fo. 163, and is printed thence in Ellis* Original Letters, 8rd Series, 
vol. iii., pp. 47-50. The original letter at the Record Office, with 
the evidence referred to therein (not fonnd in the transcript ap- 
pended), has been lately calendared by Mr. Gairdner in his vol. xiii.. 
Fart i., p. 128, No. 37. From the evidence it appears that the 
church was Llanwame, and the widow's name Johan ap [ẃ.'] 
Hoell. Is the church meant Llanwarne in the Deanery o! Archen- 
fíeld, Herefordshire, or Llanwem near Newport, Monmouth- 
shire P 

' Hallam, speaking of this period, says : — ''The ancient remedy 
by means of attaint, which renders a jury responsible for an unjust 
verdict, was almost gone into disuse, and, inasmuch as it depended 
on the integrity of a second jury, not always sure to be obtained ; 
so that in many parts of the kingdom, and especially in Wales, it 
was impossible to find a jury who would return a verdict against a 
man of good family, either in a civil or criminal proceeding."— 
Hallam*8 Constitutional History (1878), p. 317 (chapter viii. ; ed. 
1864, voL ii., p. 30). 
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Vin., c. 6, 8. 6 of which provides that felonious offences 
committed in the Marches of Wales might be tried in the 
next adjoining English Counties^ it having been found that 
the Welsh juries were " over partial against the King ** in 
such trials, very much as they are said to be in some of the 
purely agricultural counties to this day. Soon after these 
enactments^ the Statute 27 Henry YIII., c. 26, was passed. 
By this Statute (s. 2, &c.) all the other parts of Wales 
were divided, in the same way as North Wales had been, 
into hundreds, and these annexed into Counties. The 
regality of the Lords Marchers was suppressed, and the 
laws of England alone were ordained to be used in 
Wales in the administration of justice, Section 17^, which 
is as follows, specially dealt with the use of the Welsh 
speech in the Courts : — 

''Also be it enacted by auctoritie aforesaid. That all 
'' Justices, Commissioners, Shireves, Coroners, Eschetours, 
" Stewardes, and thir Lieutenauntes, and all other officers 
" and ministers of the lawe, shall proclayme and kepe the 
'* Sessions, Courtes, Hundredes, Letes, Shireves Courtes and 
'' all other Courtes in the Englisshe tonge ; and all othes of 
'' Officers, Juries, and Enquestes and all other affidavithes, 
" verdictes, and wagers of lawe, to be geven and don in the 

Englisshe tonge. And also that fromehensforth no per- 

sonne or personnes that use the Welsshe speche or langage 
'' shall have or enjoy any manor office or fees within the 
'' Sealme of Englond, Wales, or other theEinges Dominions, 
'' upon peyn of forfaiting the same offices or fees, onles he 

or they use and excercise the speche or langage of 

Englisshe.'' 

The Statute was passed in 1536. In 1575 — ^that is, 3& 

^ Folio ed. of the Statutes (1817), iii., 567. It is s. 20 in the ootaro 
edition. 
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years later— the necessity of some proyision to supplement 
that just quoted, for dealing with the linguistic difficulty in 
the courts of the shires of Pembroke, Carmarthen, and 
Cardigan became so notorious as to produce the following 
'' Recommendation '' by Gerard to Walsingham.^ 

^' The names of Certen learned men in the 
" Lawes of the Realme, whereof one maye be 
''chosen to be joyned in commissyon w*** M' 
^'Fetiplace Justice of Assise of the Counties 
" of Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan. 
'' Harry * Townsende. — He is sonne to Justice Townsende 

and is well learned. 

« 

^'Richarde Stevens. — He hathe byn a Reader in the 

Temple and is of the Counsell in 
the marches. 

'* Edwarde Davies. — He hathe byn the Queues Attoumey 

in the marches and is well 
learned and can speake the 
wealche tonge but no welche 



man." 



^'Note that it were verie conveniente that one of the 
*^ Justices of assisses did vnderstande the welche tonge, for 
*'nowe the Justice of assise must vse some interpreto'. 
*'And therefore many tymes the Evidence is tolde ac- 
"cordyng to the mynde of the Interpreto' whereby the 
*' Evidence is expounded contrarie to that w""*" is saide 

by the examynate, and so the Judge gyveth a wronge 

charge/* 

A few years after the Statute last mentioned, was passed 
the Statute 34 & 35 Henry VIII., cap. 26, which divided 
Wales into twelve shires (section 1), and, concerning the 

^ State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. cvii., no. 13. 

' This word is supplied in another but contemporary hand. 
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Court now under discussion^ provided (section 3 *) " That 
tliere shalbe and remaine a President and Counsail in the 
saide Dominion and Principalitie of Wales and the Marches 
of the same^ with all Officers^ Glerkes^ and incidentes to the 
same, in maner and forme as hath heretofore been used 
and accustomed ; whiche President and Counsail shall have 
power and auctorytie to here and determyne, by theyre 
wisdoomes and discreacions^ such causes and matiers as be 
or hereafter shalbe assigned to them by the Kings Ma*'^ 
as heretofore hath been accustomed and nsed.'* '^ It is to 
be observed," says Clive, with reference to this enactment,' 
^' that before the Statute the Lord President always kept his 
Court in some place within the English pale^ and not in 
Wales, which gave the Court a colour of extending its juris- 
diction into the four next English Counties, viz., Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and Shropshire.'* 
The extension here referred to gave rise to a dispute which 
forms a very pretty piece of history, which will be dealt 
with in a future paper.* 

This Statute is the first statutory confirmation of the 
establishment of the Court. The causes and matters 
assigned to it appear in the instructions sent to different 
liord Presidents. The following extract from the Instruc- 
tions sent to Sir Henry Sidney by Queen Elizabeth in 1574 * 
shows the peculiar nature of the position which the Court 
was intended to occupy in relation to the ordinary 
Courts : — 

^' And the Q" Ma"' pleasure is that her Councell af ore- 

^ Folio ed. of the Statutes (1817), vol. iii., p. 927 ; sections 2 and 4 
in the 8vo ed. of the Statutes. 

' History of Ludlow, p. 12, 13. 

' See note 3 on page 17, above ; and Glive, pp. 13-4. 

^ See pp. 9, 12, above. The extract is taken from Lansdowne 
MS. civ., fos. 224-5, whence it is printed in Olive's Ludlow^ p. 313. 

S 2 
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said, or two of them at tte least, wherof the L, President 
or yicepresident to be one shall haue^ and her Ma***: 
doth gene them fall power by theis presentes to heare 
and determine by their discretions all manner of Com- 
plaintes and peticions, aswell within the liberties of her 
Ma'*" Duchie of Lancaster, the Citties of Oloucester^ 
Worcester and Hereford, Salop and Monmoth, the Conntie 
of the Cittie of Oloucester, the Conntie of the towne of Sere- 
ford ^ west, and within all the Citties, townes franchises, and 
liberties, within the liberties of their commissions, concern» 
ing aswell the titles of lands, and other hereditamentes,as also 
personall, reall, or mixte actions, causes or matters civill or 
criminall, exhibited or put vnto them by any poore persons^ 
that shall manifestlie appeare not to be able to sue or defend 
after the course of the Common Lawe, or by any person like 
to be oppressed by maintenaunce, riches, strength, power 
degree, or affinitie of the parties aduersaries. And the 
same actions, causes, or matters and eaerie of them to 
examine heare and determine, aswell by deposicions and 
examinations of witnesses to be discreetelie and sincerelie 
taken, as by all other kintìes of proces, and all other good 
meanes and wayes by their discretions." 

The effect produced by the provisions of the above-men- 
tioned Statutes of Henry VIII., carried out, so far as they 
extended to the administration of justice, by a Council com- 
posed of such men as those above described, was such, says 
Gerard,^ that ^'at this daie [1575], it is to be affirmed, that 
in Wales vniuersallie, are as civille people and obedient to 
lawe, as are in England. Throughowte Wales in euery 

1 Olive alters this 'Hereford' into 'Haverford,' bat apparently 
without warrant. Harl. MS, clxviii., fo 24*, also reads * Hereford/ 
Haverfordwest is of course meant ; see Owen's Femhrokeshire, p. 81, 
note 2. 

• First Discourse, p. 8. 
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respect Justice embrased and w(i)th as indifferent trialles 
executed as in England^ duringe the tyme of her ma^ Reigne, 
excepte 3* or 4" pettye Coyners, Noe treason hard of, 
very seldome murder, In vi* yeares togeather, vnneth* one 
Bobbery (comitted by the highe waye) harde of. Stealinge 
of Cattell is the cheif eyill that generally moste annoyeth 
the Countrey." 

But while this general improvement in respect for and 
obedience to the laws was being effected, an evil had grown 
up side by side with it^ which had at that time reached 
8uch dimensions as to produce great mischief and misery 
throughout the Principality, and which^ if a remedy were 
not soon provided, bid fair to nullify almost completely the 
benefits expected from the incorporation and adoption of 
the English system, and to reduce most of the landowners, 
great and small, to beggary. This was an excessive fond- 
ness for litigation, which every year manifested itself more 
conspicuously in the number of complaints and processes 
brought before the Council. As before observed,' the 
original intention of the Council, like that of the English 
Star Chamber, was to supplement the ordinary machinery 
of justice furnished by the Common Law, by getting at 
and punishing offenders with whom, from their power and 
position and the like, the Common Law machinery was 
unable to deal — ^to protect in fact the weak from the strong, 
the poor from the rich oppressor. To effect this it became 
necessary that poor complainants should be afforded easier 
means of bringing their cases before the Council than they 
had of bringing them before the ordinary courts. This 
facility of litigation as it were in forma pauperis was one 
of the causes of the growth of the evil alluded to. It was 
not, however, the only cause. There were others, in the 
shape of an influx of barristers and an enormous increase 
^ J.f ., scarcely. ' See p. 19, above. 
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of attorneys and officials^ whose payment^ depending upon 
fees^ was enhanced by the extortion of suitors. In its 
early days^ when the Council was an ambulatory court en- 
gaged principally^ as appears above^ in matters appertaining 
to general government^ yet haying ample time and leisure to 
hear, and hearing as a Court of Equity^ the complaints of poor 
suitors, commonly upon bill and answer without witnesses/ 
there were neither barristers nor attorneys attending the 
court. A Secretary, a Clerk of the Signet, a Clerk of the 
Council, three or four under clerks who made bills, and 
a porter were all the attendants. As the people became 
better acquainted with the facilities offered them for liti* 
gation, suits increased. First the number of clerks in- 
creased. Then one or two barristers began to attend, and 
the clerks converted themselves into attorneys, who soon 
introduced the manner and order of the Court of Chancery 
in proceeding to hear causes. Such was the rate of increase 
in the number of these professionals, that in 1575, when 
Gerard wrote, there were about twenty attorneys with two 
clerks apiece, half a score barristers coming every term, 
twelve bill clerks, five or six attending the Signet and all 
{mirabile dictu as to the barristers !) occupied ! There were 
four terms in the year, and in every term 200 to 80O 
matters were appointed to be heard, in many of which 
witnesses were examined ; and the average costs of these,, 
in Gerard's opinion, must have been from 3000Z. to 40001. 
a year. " There are,'' he goes on to say,' " foure monethea 
" in the yere expended in terme tymes and thother eighte 
*' monethes in vacacion, one weeke with another through» 
" owte the yere, there passeth an hundred or two hundred 
" proces, and in euery terme there are ended in after noone 

* In only about one in a hundred of such cases in those days wez» 
there witnesses examined. Gerard's First Disconrse, p. 8. 
First Disoonrse, p. 9. 
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'' Bales one with another, by Comission to f rendes/* [which 
I take to be references to arbitration] '^ by wager of lawe 
^' and by dismission ypon valne thannswere 200 matters/' 
Having regard to the value of money at the time, it is 
obvious that the amount spent by the Welsh people in 
litigation in those days was enormous. Worse than 
all, most of this litigation must have been of an unfounded 
character; for, according to Gerard, the plaintiff would 
succeed in hardly one out of ten causes heard, the other 
nine being '' causeles exclaymes." To get through their 
work the Council sat from six o^clock in the morning until 
six o'clock in the evening continuously, with the exception 
of an interval for dinner. 

Gerard proposes certain remedies for these abuses. One 
of those which he suggests is to reduce the number of 
members of the Council by getting rid of the worthless, 
and so saving their salaries ; and to that end he sends a 
list of them with comments, which make a very interest* 
ing picture of the Council as it was at that day. It is as 
follows * : — 

" The Vice-President a verie sicklie man not able to take 
the toyle of y** service. 

" The Justice ' of xviij" yeres contynuance, well knowen. 

'' Sebome of xxij yeres contynuance, lemed, sober, a 
Councello^ in his countrie of good experience in that ser- 
vice, suspected of papisterie yett observethe ord' in re- 
pairinge to the Churche and receivinge. 

'* Price * after vj or vij yeres contynuance was displaced 

^ State Papers, Domestic, EHzabeth, vol. cvii., No. 11. 

' I.e., that. 

■ Sir John Throgmorton, Justice of Chester. See Sir Henry 
Sidney's remarks in Wright's Ludlow, end of p. 412. 

^ Presumably John Price, " Her Majesty's Mtorncy in Wales and 
the Marches." 
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nowe by I'res made of the Councell, againe of smal 
leminge and lesse &c.^ 

" Patfís ' of xij or xiij yerrs oontynuance, well knowne to 
yo' sellf . 

" Doctor Ellis ' of xij or xiij yeres contynuance, a good 
Moontaigne docto' and seldome called to attendannce there. 

'* Secretarye ffoxe of xx*" yeres oontynuance, applietfae 
more his ofiBce then coraen causes, of good experience in 
the service of y* house. 

*' Leighton * of Plasshe^^ lemed, a greate Counsello'in hia 
Gountrie, and at times maie serve. 

*' Powell of Osivaldatree, newlie placed, well seene in 
Welsh Stories, in that service sitteth like a zipher.* 

*' Jerom Corhette, a yonge man, an vtt' barreste' in Co** 
but soe slowe of dispatcbe as not meete for that Co'*. 

'^ffabyan PKe's^ a yonge man, an vtter barrester of 
small experience at the barre or benche of noe knowen 
lyvinge savinge a bailiwick or Stuardshipe. 
George Bromeley^ twoe of the Justices thone of South- 
ard > wales thoth' of Northwales whoe serve 

Phetiplace.^ J not. 

Those be the lerned personns that attende the Conn- 
sell. The reste of the Counsell besides Busshoppes are 
S' John Perrott, S' John Lyttleton, S' Nich'as Árnolde^ 

' See MS. 

> Richard Pates (Lansdowne MS. civ., fo. 223 ; Olive, p. 811). 

' The well-known Ellis Price, LL.D., second son of Bobert ap 
Eice of Plas lolyn, near Pentrevoelas in Denbighshire. See what 
Pennant says of him in Tours in Wales, ed. 1883, vol. iii., pp. 132-3, 
442-3. 

^ William Leighton. 

* Near Gardington^ between Ghnroh Stretton and Much Wenlook 
Salop. 

' I.e., a cipher, ? I.e., Phelips or Philips. 

* George Fetíplace. 
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S' John Haband [ * ] Throckmorton Leighton of 

Wattlesboroughe/ Townshend Smythe of Cambden/' " 

Gerard points oat that inasmnch as important cases were 
frequently brought before the Council^ and within its 
jurisdiction were great . and powerful personages, who 
oftentimes required to be dealt with, it behoved '^that 
'^' there bee of y* ^ Council bothe lemed personnes and of 
'^' countenance and callinge/' To fill vacancies he sag- 
gests two barristers : 

James Boyle, who had attended the Council as barrister 
for 30 years and had retired 5 or 6 years past, a man of 
^ood property and credit, and 

. Edhnund Walter, a Barrister of 15 or 16 years' standing, 
verie meete to be of that Counsel, but he is soe good a 
gainer at the barre, as willinglie will not bo drawen from 
it,'' a description which we hear occasionally applied to 
:some of the great leaders at the Bar in the present day. 

^ A blank is left here, which ahoald be filled up with " Sir John." 

' Wattlesborongh Castle, N. of Westbury station on the line be- 
tween Shrewsbury and Welshpool. It is in Shropshire, jnst on the 
borders of Montgomeryshiref and a little E. of the Breidden Hills. 
The Leightons lived at Wattlesborongh Castle till 1712. (See 
Eyton's Shropshire, vii., 100-108.) The Welsh name of Wattles- 
borongh Heath in 1584 was BhosDr^reth; (f'^Drefred), See the 
Bÿe-gones column of the 0»vie9try Advertieer for Wednesday, Oct. 26, 
1892. 

* Is this ' Townsende ' meant for a separate person (query, Harry 
Townsende, mentioned by Gerard in State Paper No. 13 in the same 
▼olume) or a mistake for Mr. Smyth's Christian name, which was 
Thomas P In the list of the Council contained in the InstrnctionB 
to Sir H. Sidney in 1574 (see pp. 9, 18, above), he is rightly called 
^' Tho. Smyth of Campden esquire " (Lansdowne MS. cIy., fo. 223). 
He was lord of the manor Campden (Chipping Campden is in 
Oloucestershire, 5 miles E.S.E. of Evesham), was High Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire in 1571 and 1583, and died in 1593. See Atkyns' 
Ohuceêtershire, p. 162, col. 2 ; Budder's Oloueettershire, p. 822, col. 1. 

^ I.e., that. 
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From the motley list and descriptiozi above given, it seem» 
that the banqueting hall at Ladlow Castle must at tixnea 
have witnessed rare merry meetings, when Powell of 
Oswestry was in the humour and told stories against the 
Mountain Doctor, who, I am glad to note, was afterwards- 
expressly mentioned by Gerard under the appellation 
of *^The Walsh Doctor," as a member whom it was 
desirable to retain on the Council.* 

^ In the Instructions issned to Sir Henry Sidney in 1Ç74» the 
following list of the Conncil is fi[iven : The Lord President, " John 
(Soory) Bishop of Hereford, Nicholas (BuUingham) Bishop of 
Worcester, Nicholas (Bobinson) B<* of Bangor, Bich. (Davies) B'' of 
S' David, William (Hnghes) B^ of S* Assaphen [Wc], S' James 
Croft knight cotrptrowler of her Ma*" household and one of her 
privie Conncell, S' John Throgmorton k' Jastice of Chester, S** 
Andrew Corbett k*, S' Nicholas Arnold knight, S' John Littletcn 
knight, S' John Huband knight, George Brnmley esqnire Justice of 
North wales, Charles Fox esquire Secret arie* Tho. Smyth of CampdeiL 
esqnire, Ellis Price, doctor of lawe, Edward Leighton, Bichard 
Pates, Baph Barton, George Phetiplace, and William Leighton of 
the Plashe." (Clive, pp. 310-1.) 

In subsequent paragraphs Sir J. Throgmorton, knight. Justice of 
Chester, and Charles Fox, Secretary, and William Gerrard, 
are ordered to give their perpetual attendance at the ConnciU 
and John Price, Attorney to the Council, her Majesty's Attorney in 
Wales and the Marches, is also mentioned. 

In Harl. MS. IG8, fo. 23, &c., a not much later copy of the same 
Ifutruetionê, the names after that of the Bishop of Worcester are 
omitted, and replaced by an " etc." Another copy of these Instruc- 
tions, belonging to Miss Thoyts, of Sulhamstead House, near Bead- 
ing, is mentioned in JBye-Oones, Second Series, vol. iL, p. 367. It 
is given as spelling the names of two of the Council and as reading 
'Plashes' for 'Plashe,' 'Husband' and 'Boumley' respectively. 

In another set of Instructions issued to Sir H. Sidney, undated 
but appearing from an appendix to the MS. of one of them (cf. Cott. 
Yitellius C. i.. fo. 108*, with the end of fo. 235*" of Harleian MS. 
7020 ; and see for the date fo. 237* of the last MS. ; see also below) 
to belong to 1576, the following list of the Council is given (the teit 
of the Cott. MS. is given, the various readings of the Harl. MS.,, 
where material, being appended in brackets) : " The sayed Lord 
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Gerard concludes his ''Second Discourse" with this 
passage * : — 

I conclude w'^ this My tonge and not my penne shall 
open to yo^ whoe wee are and what manor of personnes 
that serve at this daye. 
'' It is moste true that the bodie of the Comunaltie of 
" Wales are pore and theire estate to be lamented of everie 
pitifull and carefiill Magistrate for he that woulde but 
marke the pore simple Creatures (I call to godd to 
witnes w*** greeflF and pitie of theire smarte I speak yt) 
" whoe come and goe to & from that Courte in the yere, 
*' and the small causes w*** theye travell for when theye 
come to hearinge meeter for a meane vnd' Stuarde at a 
Leete or lawe daie to be decised then ' for a CounseQl] 
" settled for governmen* to be occupied w'** all, would saie 
" to him selflF ' Yo'' pore Walshe Creatures y' is not yo'', 
" bat those appointed to governe yo^whoe bee the causer* 

"Presjdeiite, That is to saie the earle of Worcester the earle of 
"Pexnbrooke John Bushopp of Hereford Nicolas Bushopp of Bangor 
" Bichard Bushopp of S* Davies William Bushopp of S^ Assaphen, 
"S' Jeames Croftc* {Crojte, H.) knyght, S' John Throgmorton 
"knight S' Andrewe Corbitt (Carbett, H.) S' John Perrott knyght, 
" S' Nicollas Arnold knight, 8' Hugh (Eve, H.) Chomley {Cholmley, 
"H.) knight S' John Lyttleton knight S'John Huband (J7u6ond, H.) 
** knight, George Bromeley esquie' William Grerrard esquire Charles 
" ffoxe esqui^r secretarie, William Glasier deputie Chamberlayne, 
'* of the Countie Palentine of Chester, Ellice Price doctor of lawe, 
«'Ëdwarde Leighton, Bichard Pates, Baphe Barton, George ffete- 
*' place, William Leyghton of the Plassh, Jeerome Corbett, Phabyan 
"Philippe {Fhiflippes, H.) (Vitell. c. x, fo. 50; cf. Harl. 7020, 
fo. 221^) 

It will be noted that the three lists differ materially ; the last 
list mast refer to a time between April 18th, 1576, the date of the 
death of Nicholas Bullingham, Bishop of Worcester, omitted in this 
list, bnt named in the one of 1574, and April 1577, when Whitgift 
was elected to the see. 

^ Second Discourse, p. 2. ^ j^^^ thaii. 
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*' of yo' beggerie for the stablishm* is to devise for yo' 
" wealthe that w*^ yo' malioions and wilfoll disposicions 
^' cannot procure to yo' sellf/ " 

We turn now to Dr. David Lewis, who, whilst vrriting 
of the disorders in Wales in general, more particularly 
applies his observations to South Wales. Prom his com- 
munications to Walsingham we gather that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of disorder in that district was the multitude of 
retainers which the fashion of the country led the g^entry 
to gather around them and to bear out in all their actions, 
were they never bo bad ; from which it would appear that 
this district had fallen back to the condition in which it 
had been about forty years previously, when Bishop liee 
wrote complaining of the state of the Lordship of Mag'or/ 
Around the halls of the gentry gather foster-brothers, 
loytering and idle kinsmen, and other hangers-on, too 
proud to work, spending their time in sport, playing at 
cards and dice^ and ready at a word from their patron to 
rob, wound, or even kill any man against whom he has a 
grudge.' After committing any such crime away they are 

^ See p. 32, above. 

' It is interesting to compare what Dr. Lewis (and also Grerard) 
says about the state of Wales in 1575 with George Owen's remarks 
on each county in his De$cri^tiofL of Wales, written in 1602, especi- 
ally on the points of theft and the multitude of gentlemen's retainers. 
Of Monmouthshire Greorge Owen says : " The People well govenmed, 
but many Becusanies and theafte to comon in moste partes." Of 
Glamorganshire he says that there are in it " many gentlemenn of 
greate ly veinges " ; that its people are " impatient of ininries» and 
therefore oftenn qnarrelles with greate outrages : Theaftes in some 
partes to comon ; greate troupes of Betayners followe every gentle- 
manne." Of the Brecknockshire people he says that they are "not 
ritche in generall, vnrnlie, theafte abonndeinge: and to many 
Betayners." Of the Badnorshire people that they are *'ffor the 
generality poore, talle and personable, vnrnly, spotted with oppres- 
sions, idle life, and excesse in gameinge, government and good order 
neglected, much theafte and litle thrifte." Of the PeinbrokeshixB 
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ahif ted to some friend of their patron's at some other place^. 
and thence, when the pursuit of the officers of justice gets 

people that they are " most of them seamenne and mariners, qniett 
for governement, litle theafte or other oppressions." Of the Car- 
marthenshire people he says that they are " unraly, many recnsantes 
lately spronnge vpp, theafte much nourished, often brawles and 
other disorders.*' Of Carmarthen town he says that it is "the 
lardgest towne in Wales, faire and in good state yett" that 
there are "many unruly and quarelous people there." Of the 
Cardiganshire people he says that they are " quietbe in government, 
but aboundeing in theaft." The description of the Denbighshire 
people is accidentally omitted : of Denbigh tow a he says that it is 
" a good towne bnt much geeven to quarrelliDge and suites in 
Lawe"; here we may compare what Gerard says (p. 54, above) 
about the litigiousness of the Welsh of his day. Of Flintshire 
George Owen says that " the gentlemen are verie discreete and well 
inclyned " and the " People vearie ciuile " : of the Montgomeryshire 
people that there is among them " much theafte and other vnruly- 
nesse with troubles amonge themselves " : of the Anglesey people 
that they are "qaiett and ciuill, litle or no theafte " : of Carnarvon- 
shire that " the count rie [is] well governed and little or noe theafte " : 
of Merionethshire that its people are '' tall menu, well governed, and 
theafte hated." 

It will be seen from the above that theft then, according to a native 
Welshman who certainly bore no prejudice against his countrymen, 
was very prevalent in every county of Wales but those of Flint, Pem- 
broke (his native county), possibly Denbigh, Anglesey, Carnarvon 
and Merioneth. What is most striking is the character given to 
these last three counties, which were (with Cardiganshire, the 
natives of which were thievish but otherwise good citizens) the most 
remote from England and English colonies and influences, and two 
of them the most wild and mountainous (and therefore which we 
shoald expect to find the most nnruly) in Wales. George Owen 
describes all the Welsh towns except Monmouth, Chepstow, Aber- 
gavenny, Cardiff, Cowbridge, perhaps Bridgend, Swansea, Brecon, 
Presteign, Haverfordwest, Pembroke (to some extent), Tenby, Car- 
marthen, Denbigh, Buthin, Wrexham, Montgomery, Welshpool, 
Beaumaris, Conway and Carnarvon as otherwise than ' good ' towns, 
and generally by one or more of the epithets " ruinous, poore, and 
decayed." Neither Merionethshire nor Cardiganshire had any good 
town. 

G«orge Owen's Description of WaUê will appear in the second 
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too hot; to some other refuge of the same character^ nntal 
the parties grieved, or their friends, becoming weary of the 
pursuit and the delay, and despairing of getting better 
satisfaction, agree with the patron to abandon proceedings 
in consideration of a sum of money which, as the offender 
lias none, is raised by a "Commortha/* which term meant in 
such caseS; as has been explained before/ a mere levying of 
blackmail amongst the neighbouring farmers, and others 
of their condition. Hallam speaks of the corruption of 
sheriffs and juries in England in the reign of Henry VIII. 
as affording " an apology for the irregular but necessary 
interference of a controlling authority," such as the Star 
Chamber.' Speaking of Wales at the time he wrote. Dr. 
David Lewis says of the sheriffs and justices of the peace 
that ** men of no substance nor of credyte [were] made 
Sheriffes and Justice" of the peace, which mvste * lyve by 
poUynge and pyllynge.*^ 

The authority of the Council was not regarded as it had 
been; for neither sherifiF, justice of the peace, mayor, 
bailiff, or officer of any corporate town would, even with 
the authority of letters of the Council authorizing the 
arrest, apprehend any man of position, or one who had any 
influential friend, whatever the gravity of the offence com- 
mitted. The remedies proposed by Dr. Lewis are severe. 
He would have the gentlemen punished for their retainers. 
The father should answer for his sou, the master for his 
man, if the actual offenders are not forthcoming to 
answer for their offences ; and so he would make each man 

part of Mr. Henry Owen's Pembrokeshire ; eee the Preface to that 
work, pp. xviii.-ix. 

^ See pp. 46-47, above. 

2 Hallam's Const Hist,, ed. 1878, p. 317 (chapter viii. ; ed. 1854, 
vol. ii., p. 80). 

' In the original this word has been altered from motte, or vice 
versa. 
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answerable for his brother or any man dependent upon 
him^ ''for ought done in his quarell» or that maye be 
thought to be done by his assent or will.'' 

The sheriff, justice of the peace, mayor, bailiff^ or any 
other officer to whom the Council should direct their 
letters for the apprehension of any persons^ if found 
to have winked and not to have done their offices care- 
fully and sincerely, he would keep in prison until such 
persons should be apprehended and brought in to be 
punished according to their deserts. The higher his posi- 
tion, the greater should be the punishment of the offender^ 
and that by imprisonment and not fine, because, if he were 
fined^ it is the country that would snffer in having to sub- 
scribe a Commortha^ and not himself. Commorthas should 
be utterly forbidden, except in oases permitted by the law 
then in force, viz. for mischance of fire or the like. 

All " maisterles men, loyterers, and ydle persons,'' he 
would have bound over to be of good behaviour, both in 
the towns and country. He says there were a great many 
such in Wales at the time. He would have the Council 
attend rather to matters of general government, repressing 
disorders, and the like, than to small actions which might 
very well be left to the ordinary common law courts or to 
arbitration. 

The justices of the peace should be chosen more care- 
fully, and members of the Council should not be " in fee with 
any gentlemen within the lymittes of theire conmiission.'^ 
The Vice-President or the Justice and two others should 
always be in residence at Ludlow, instead of only residing 
there a week or a fortnight, and then departing, leaving 
unfinished proceedings to be disposed of by some one 
ignorant of what had been done before in the matter. 

^ See pp. 46-47, above, and note 2 on p. 47. 
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The above in brief are the complaints and suggestions 
for improvement made by Dr. Lewis. With them I here 
conclnde for the present^ hoping at no distant date to have 
time and opportunity for continuing, in a future namber of 
TCymmrodor, the history of this Court down to its abolition. 



NOTE. 

The foregoing paper was printed some years ago. For reafloa» 
which need not here be stated, its publication was considerably 
delay ed« The author, Mr. David Lewis, then Becorder of Swansea, 
became Judge of the Mid-Wales County Court District. On the 
eve of the publication of this contributiou to the Legal History of 
his Country, his early and lamented death was announced. A short 
Obituary Notice appears in this volume. 

The FootDOtes signed Ed. were written by Mr. Egerton Phillimore. 

The Appendices and Notes a» b. c, d, and e, referred to on pp. 3, 
4, and 6, will appear later. E. Y. E. 
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OFFA'S AND WAT'S DYKES.* 



Bt Alfbsd Nbobabd Palmer. 



Thib following notes relate to those portions only of Offa's 
and Wat's Dykes whioli traverse the hundred of Broméeld 
and the parishes of Chirk, Hope^ and Mold. 

I do not propose to treat of those points relating to the 
dykes which have already been handled by other writers, 
and are matters of common knowledge. Those who desire 
to become acquainted with what has been said of those 
portions of the dykes not here dealt with are referred to 
the articles of the late Bev. H. Longneyille Jones in the 
1856 Yolame of Archseologia Cambrensis,^ to the article by 
Professor Earle in the 1857 volume/ and to that by Dr. 

» " Ofifa'8 Dyke and Wat's Dyke," Arch, Oamb. for 1856 (3rd 
Series^ vol. ii.), pp. 1-23, and " Offa's Dyke,'' No. ii., in the same 
Tolnme, pp. 151-4. See, too, in the immediately following pp. 155-8, 
the remarks on ''OfiPa's Dyke," by the Bev. Jonathan Williams, 
forming part of his History of Badnorshire. — ^E. P. 

s •« Offa's Dyke in the neighbourhood of Knighton," by Professor 
John Earle, Arch, Camh, for 1857 (3rd series, vol. iii.), pp. 196-209. 
See also the note by the Editor (Mr. Longueville Jones), pp. 209-10, 
and that by Mr. Thomas Wright, pp. 811-2 of the same volume. 
A letter by " E. B. C. G." on the remains of Offa's Dyke on and 
about Titley, Herefordshire, will be foxmd in Camhrian Quarterly 
Magazine for 1833 (vol. v.), p. 421.— E. P. ^ 

* A paper read before the Honoaiable Society of Gymmrodorion on 
Wednesday, April 29th, 1891. 
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Edwin Gruest in the 1858 volume of the same seriaL* 
What I aim to do is to pat on record the materials I have 
myself collected relating to the dykes, scanty as those 
materials are. 

It may be desirable, however, first of alU to subject to a 
brief but careful examination those documents, already 
known and available, which contain the earliest references 
to the two dykes, or to one of them, and to inquire how far 
those documents and references are trustworthy, so as to 
learn whatever is possible from those sources, concerning 
the origin and purpose of these wonderful works with which 
in this paper I propose to deal 

As to Offa's Dyke, its construction by Offa, King of 
^ Mercia, as a boundary between his own territory and that 
of the Welsh is well attested. Thus, there is its name, 
which, both in its Welsh and English form, attributes it to 
him. The oldest reference to the dyke is by Asser, who, 
it must be remembered, was a Welshman from Mynyw or 
St. Davids {Asser Menevensis), and who wrote only about a 
hundred years after Offa's death. This is what Asser 
says : " There was of late in Mercia a certain strenuous 
king, and a formidable one among all the kings about him 
and the neighbouring countries, Offa by name, who ordered 
to be made, between Britain and Mercia, the great dyke 
from sea to sea."* There was a very early MS. (the 
ancient '' Otho, A. xii.") of Asser, which was destroyed in 

* " On the Northern termination of Offa's Dyke," by Dr. Edwin 
Guest, Arch. Camh. for 1858 (3rd series, vol. iii.), pp. 335-342. 

3 The following are Asser's actaal words: "Fait in Mercia 
modemo tempore qnidam strenaas, atqne nniversis circa se regibns 
et regionibus finitimis, formidolosns rex, nomine Offa. qui vallnm 
magnum, inter Britanniam atqne Merciam de mari usque ad mare 
facere imperavit.'' AnnaÌM Herum Oestarum ^Ifredi ah. An, 
DCOOXLIX. ad An, DCCOLXXXVII., Auctore Asserio Menepensi, 
as printed in MonumeiUa Historica Britannica, vol. i. p. 471. The 
passage will be found at p. 10 of Wise's edition. 
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the Cottonian fire in 1732, bat whicli had been printed by 
Wise at Oxford ten years before. Knowing that one of 
the printed editions of Âsser^ contains many interpola- 
tions^ I was once donbtfal as to the genuineness of the 
passage quoted relating to Offa's Dyke^ but Mr. Egerton 
Phillimore kindly undertook to look into the matter^ and 
wrote to me thus : '* In the edition of Asser given in the 
Monurnenta Uistorica Britannẁa, all the passages which 
can be shown by a comparison of the different MSS. and 
editions not to have been in the old Cottonian MS. are 
placed in brackets, but the passage about Offa is not among 
them, therefore it evidently is the genuine work of Asser.'* 
Mr. Phillimore has also called my attention to a passage 
in The Life of St, Osioald, written in the year 1162, and 
printed in The Works of Simeon of Durham.' The follow- 
ing is a translation of the passage : " This place [Maserfeld] 
is distant from the dyke of Kinc; Offa, which divides 
England and North Wales, scarcely half a mile, from 
Shrewsbury quite seven miles, and from Wenlock Abbey, 
towards the south, about sixteen miles. The aforesaid 
dyke King Offa formerly constructed, entrenched within 
the defence of which he abode the more securely from his 
Welsh enemies. For, in his time, continual strife existed 
between him and the Welsh, so that he could by no means 
get the upper hand of their assaults or ambushes, except 
with this protection. From sea to sea, therefore, it hemmed 
in almost all his land towards Wales, and he fixed that 
dyke to be the boundary of the land of either.'* ' 

* The edition (1674) of Asserts Life of Alfred^ by Archbishop 
Farlver, with interpolations from some Annals, falsely ascribed to 
Asser — Tlie Pseudo Asser. 

^ Rolls edition, 1882. This Life is attributed by Thomas Arnold, 
the editor of the Bolls edition, to Reginald of Darham. Introduction, 
p. xli.— B. P. 

' ^'Distatqae locus iste a fospa regis Offas, qnsd Angliam et 

F 2 
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In the foregoing passage, it will have been observed, 
Offa's Dyke is said to divide North Wales from England^ 
and yet to run from sea to sea,^ Mr. Phillimore, therefore^ 
suggested to me that perhaps by " North Wales/' what we 
know now as Wales, as distinguished from '' West Wales '' 
(Cornwall, and parts of Devon), was intended by the writer. 
It will be remembered that from about the seventh to the 
tenth century the whole, roughly speaking, of what is now 
known as "Wales," was called by the English *' North 
Wales/' while they gave to Cornwall and a large part of 
Devon the name of *^ West Wales/' But when the Life of 
St. Oswald was written these appellations had lost their 
original meaning, and I have sometimes wondered whether, 
while borrowing from Asser the statement that Offa con- 
structed a dyke from sea to sea, the author of The Life 
was not in possession of other information relating to 
Wat*8 Dykcy which exists in North Wales only, and at- 
tributed this to Offa also. In that case he would, of course, 
confound the two dykes, but he would also be an early 
witness to the existence of Wat's Dyke, and to the tradi- 
tion which ascribed it, as well as the other dyke, to King 



Waliam borealem dividit, miliario non ferme dimidio, et Scropesbyri 
miliario integre septimo, ab abbatia vero Waneloc versus plagam 
meridianam miliario circiter sextodecimo. Fossam praedictam rex 
quondam Offa effecerat, cujus manimine vallatns secarias ab hostibas 
sais Walensibus commanebat. Nam sao tempore juge certamen 
inter ilium et Waleuses eztitit, quod nuUatenus eorum impetus vel 
insidias niei hac protectione devitare prasvaluit. A mare ergo usque 
ad mare, pcene totam terram suam versus Waliam praBCÌDiit, et 
fossam illam utiiusque terras terminnm fore constitnit." Vila Si 
Onoùldi, cap. xiv., printed in Simeon's Wbrksy Bolls edition, i. 
363. 

1 Really at present to a point on the Wye opposite Bridge 
Sollers. From this point to Chepstow, it is probable, the Wye 
formed the frontier of Offa's dominion. But I do not speak with 
any authority as to the dyke in South Wales. 
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Offa. In any case, we have in tbe lÁfe of St. Oswald a 
twelfth centary reference to the great dyke between 
England and Wales, and to its being named after King 
OfFa, whichever dyke he meant. 

Simeon of Darham himself also speaks of Offa's Dyke 
thns : " Beorhtric, King of the West Saxons^ took to him- 
self in marriage Eadburh^ a daughter of a king of the 
Mercians, Offa by name, toho ordered to be made between 
Britain and Mereia the great dyke, that is, from sea to seaj 
The words which I have italicized are a verbatim qaotation 
from the true Asser (see the quotation in note 2 on p. 66 
before), and Mr. Phillimore tells me are printed as sach in 
small type in the Bolls edition of Simeon's works. 

Although in the Ännales CambrisB, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and the oldest or Strata Florida edition of the 
. Brut y Tywysogion many particulars are given of the 
devastations of Wales by OfiÌA, no mention is made in any 
of these works of the construction of the dyke which has for 
so long borne his name and which he beyond question 
ordered to be made.' 

The poet Churchyard's statement in his Worthinesse of 
Wales (a.d. 1587) that the space between the two dykes 
was '^ free ground,'' wherein the Danes and Britons met and 
made '^ trafficke," is, so far as I know, quite unattested, 
and is, therefore, until such attestation be forthcoming, 
wholly unworthy of attention. Even the sixteenth century 

^ "Bex aatem Brichtric ooeidentalinm Sazonnm accepit dbi in 
conjagiam Eadbergam qusB filia regis Merciomm, nomine 0£&^ qui 
vallum magnvm inter Briianniain atque Mereiam, id est, de fnari 
U9que ad marefacere imperavit** Simeon Monachus Danelmensis — 
Historia Eegum, Works, ii. p. ò^. Bolls edition, 1882. 

> It is worth while noting the local names for Offa's Dyke recorded 
by Professor Earle in Arch, Camh, for 1857 (vol. iii. p. 197) as existing 
in English Badnorshire between Knighton and Presteign, viz. 
Seyve Deyitch, Have Deytck, and Sof Deyich. — K P. 
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Book of Aberpergwm knows nothing of this ''neutitJ 
ground " theory^ on which subsequent writers have been so 
eloquent. 

It has been suggested that the dyke now called '^ Clawdd 
OfFa '^ was already in existence before Ofifa's time^ and was 
merely utilized by him as a boundary. But we mast 
remember that the dykes have undergone the wearing 
influences — what the geologists would call the *Megrada- 
tion" — of more than a thousand years. When first 
constructed, therefore^ their embankments must have been 
very much higher, and their ditches deeper than they are 
now. In particular, the larger of these two dykes, if it 
existed before Offals days, must have been so stupendous, 
that it is inconceivable it should not have had already a 
distinctive name, or that it should have been attributed, 
both by Welsh and English, to King 0£Ea. The first 
English period was, in fact, the time when it was by no 
means unusual to construct boundary dykes such as these. 
Cases in point are : Wansdyke, with its dyke on the north 
side, which was probably constructed by the West Saxons,^ 
and The DeviVs Dyke^ with its ditch on the western side, 
which certainly formed one of the defences of the East 
Angles against the Mercians. It is true that when Offa's 
Dyke passes a Boman station (as at Caergwrle), or actually 
traverses a Boman settlement (as at the Ffrith), it has 
been found to contain Boman coins, fibulsa, inscribed altars, 
brooches, pins, rings of gold, silver, and copper, part of an 
mscribed lamp, &c., or even to cover a hypocaust,' but all 



' That Wansdyke is post-Boman is manifest since it covers Boman 
remains. 

^ See Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of Wales, edition 18*S0, 
article " Hope." I once examined very hnrriedly part of the hoard 
described by Lewis, which is now preserved at Nant y ffrith, and 
can vonch for the presence in it of coins of Domitian, Marcos 
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this only shows that the dyke has been constructed since 
the Bomans left the coantry. 

We have seen that the evidence is incontestable which 
points to Offa having constmcted the dyke called by his 
name as a boundary between his own territory and that of 
the Welsh. That Wat's Dyke was also intended to mark 
the boundary between the Welsh and Mercians, and that 
it was constructed by the latter^ seems certain from its 
resemblance to Offa's Dyke^ the ditch in both cases being 
on the western and not on the eastern side of the vallum. 
The facts 'now to be named are also interesting as pointing 
to these conclusions. In the township of Bistre^ in the 
parish of Mold, through which Wat's Dyke runs^ there is a 
field on the east side of the dyke called ^' English field/' 
while adjoining it, but on the west side of the same dyke^ 
and in the township of Hartsheath^ are two fields named in 
the Tithe Survey of 1887 Coitia Bruton? These names 
show that more than fifty years ago Wat's Dyke was 
traditionally regarded as a national boundary^ although it 
had for centuries run within Welsh territory^ and had a 
Welsh-speaking population east of it. I ought to say that 
in the parishes of Hope and Mold, and especially in the 
latter, coitia, coetia, or coitié is one of the commonest of 

AntoninoB, and Trajan. Mr. B. Y. Kjrke tells me that his uncle» 
in cutting a road through Offa's Dyke at the Ffrith, found an 
inscribed Boman altar which has since somehow disappeared. 
Mr. B. y. Kjrke himself, when excavations were made close to the 
same spot in 1874, saw a hjpocaost, flne-tiles, Ac,, and added he, 
" there are plenty jet in niu there if any one would excavate." 
There was evidently a Boman settlement at the Ffrith« and when 
Offa's Dyke was carried through it, the various objects fomnd during 
the present century were either covered by the dyke, or thrown up 
with the earth which was used to make it. 

' This supposes Bruton to be a corruption of the Welsh Brython, 
perhaps influenced by the English J^riton.— E. P. Compare " Bryn 
Braton," near Beaumaris. — A. N. P. 
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field-Dames/ and althoagh perhaps containing the word 
coed, * trees/ at the present time means nothing more than 
' field/ Bruton is doubtless (if accurately spelled in the 
Survey) a loan-word from the English^ and this shows 
that the name Coitia Bruton, in its present form, is com- 
paratively modern and corrupt. Nevertheless^ these field- 
names appear to me to embody a tradition^ and to be feorth 
recording. It is true that field-names into which the word 
Saeson (' The English ') enters are not confined to the east 
of Wat's Dyke, but it is curious that nearly all the fields 
so named (that are hnovm to me) lie a little west of Offals 
Dyke, which was undoubtedly a national boundary, so that 
if such names should be found a little west of Wat s Dyke 
also, this fact will not invalidate the conclusion that Wafs 
Dyke was a national boundary as well. CaeW Saeson in 
Treuddyn and Owerglodd y Sasson in Brymbo were perhaps 
the sites of early struggles between the Welsh and the 
English. 

I think it extremely probable that when these dykes 
were actually national boundaries they were defended on 
the western edge by strong palisades of wood, and also that 
along the top of each ran a broad, fairly level road,' so that 
thereby forces could easily be forwarded from the per- 
manent stations or forts to any point which was threatened, 
i^long these roads also messengers could run without any 
impediment. The tops of the dykes being fiat and raised 
above the surrounding country, and also remaining for a 
long time comparatively bare of trees, we can understand 
why it is that so many ancient mansions and farmhouses 
were built either actually upon the valla, or a few yards to 

' This name is, in fact, fairly common throughout the main body 
of the county of FHnt 

' Between the Ffrith and Treuddyn the high road rnns still for 
more than a mile along the top of Offa's Dyke. 
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the east of theniy for it must be remembered that, on the 

eastern side^ the ground very gradually rises to the level of 

the top of the dykes. 

In the parish of Buabon there are two townships called 

Moreton, one on the west^ and the other on the east of 

Offa's Dyke. The former of these is indifferently called 

« Moreton Wallieorvm (' Moreton of the Welsh '), and 

Moreton uwch y Clawdd (' Moreton above the Dyke ')i and 

the latter Moreton is y Clawdd (' Moreton below the Dyke '), 

of which a portion^ east of Wat^s Dyke, is called Moreton 

Anglicorum (' Moreton of the English *)} Here we seem 

again to have Wat's, as well as Offa's Dyke, appearing as a 

national boundary. Now these names are very old, and 

when we remember that in 1620, and for centuries before, 

nearly all the field-names of the townships in question were 

Welsh, and most of the inhabitants Welsh-speaking, I 

think we must conclude that the tradition was very ancient 

which regarded Wat's Dyke, like Offa's, as a national 

boundary. It must be borne in mind that the Mercians, as 

I have shown in another paper, had conqaered and settled, 

about the time of King Offa, the country, or greater part 

of the country, as far west as Offa's Dyke, and remained 

there for some centuries, but that, about the eleventh 

century, the Welsh drove them out, or assimilated them, so 

that ever since the land directly east of the dykes has been 

occupied by a population which still speaks Welsh, or (I 

hope this reservation will not be forgotten) whose ancestors 

spoke it until nearly two centuries ago. 

^ I cannot discoYer whether Moreton Anglicomm was a hamlet of 
Moreton is y Clawdd, or a distinct township. The tithe survey of 
Buabon parish makes it a separate township, a result still more 
faYonrable to the opinion above expressed, though it should be said 
that while Moreton Anglicomm lies only a little east of Wat's Dyke, 
the latter does not in any way form its boandary. They are mis- 
taken who make Moreton Anglieorwn and Moreton is y Clawdd 
different names for the same township. 
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Of course no dependence can be placed on The Book of 
Aberpergwm or Owentian Brut (not earlier in date than 
1550)^ which states that after Offa had, in the year 
765, constructed the dyke which is associated with his 
name, he afterwards, in the year 784, laid out another dyke, 
nearer to England. The writer, in speaking of the second 
dyke, has evidently Wat's Dyke in his mind, but, as he 
wrote so many centuries after the act he describes, is of 
little value as an authority. Nevertheless, I have little 
doubt as to Wat's Dyke being the work, if not of Offa 
himself, of one of the early Mercian kings> or of one of 
their warriors. 

The name itself of the Dyke suggests for it an English 
origin. I will not put forth its English name as evidence 
of this origin, though that name is not to be disregarded, 
but will rather take its Welsh name. I am not sure that 
this latter has ever been recorded in any article dealing 
specifically with the dyke, and at the present time is no 
longer known even by the Welsh-speaking people who live 
along the line of it. But I have been fortunate enough to 
meet with three documents in which its old Welsh name 
occurs. In a deed of the year 1431 it is spelled Clauwdd 
Wade, in another of the year 1483 Claud wode, and in 
Norden's Survey of 1620 Clawdd Wad, I think it pro- 
bable that Wad is an English personal name, and that it 
had originally in English some such form as Wada (a name 
well*attested), a name which got gradually degraded into 
Wad and Wat, and ultimately pronounced as Wad and 
Wot. That the form Wad existed we know, because we 
have such village-names as Wadsley ('Wad's lea'), Wads- 
worth (' Wad's holding '), and Waddington, which last, if it 
does not mean ' Town of the children of Wad,' must be a 
corruption of Wadan tun, that is, ' Wada's town,' Wadary 
being the genitive of Wada as Wades is of Wad, We have 



.^ 
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also Wadham. We see how Wad passed into Wat by 
considering Wadetuna^ the form under which the name of 
Watton in Norfolk appears in Domesday Book, while two 
other Wattons are called in that book respectively Wattune 
and Watane. It thus looks as though in the Welsh and 
English names of Wat's Dyke we have preserved two 
forms, both current, of the same name, probably Wada, 
the name perhaps of the Mercian who, about the time of 
King OfiFa, constructed the dyke. Whether these con- 
clusions be correct or not, I have given all the facts relating 
to the problem, as far as they are known to me. Perhaps 
it may be of interest to add that when, at the end of last 
century, Acton Park was laid out, a field in Wrexham 
Begis was enclosed within it which was called Cae Wad 
('Wad's field '). I find this field so named in the year 1620, 
It was about a quarter of a mile east of Wat's Dyke. 

Pennant is undoubtedly right in saying that Wat's 
Dyke has been often confounded with Offa's, but in the 
parishes of Hope and Mold, where they are both well 
known and recognized as distinct, it would be more correct 
to say that each is called by the same name. That is to say, 
the two dykes are not confounded but both are attributed 
to the same king. And this attribution is of no recent 
date. Now here we have revealed an important fact, and 
one which tends to confirm my impression that both dykes 
had their origin about the time of Ofia. While south of 
the parishes of Hope and Mold, in fact, Wat^s Dyke is 
called by a distinctive name, in the aforesaid parishes it is 
called by the same name as the dyke which runs nearly 
parallel with it. Thus in Hope Owen, township of Hope 
parish,^ there is a farmhouse on Wat's Dyke which is called 

1 One group of townships in Hope parish is called Hope Medachiad. 
What is the origin of Medachiadf — E. P. In 1617, 1 find the name 
appearing nnder the form " Hope y Mndachid.^— A. N. P. 
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Clawdd Ofa — ' Offa's Dyke/ Also in Songhton^ a township 
in Mold parish^ is another farmhouse on the same dyke 
called Bryn Ofa — ' Offa's Hill,' and a little east of it one 
known as Llwyn Offa — ' OfFa's Grove/ 

I do not wish to lay greater stress upon this attribution 
of both dykes to King Offa than the evidence will fairly 
bear^ but that evidence, it appears to me^ is at least worthy 
of consideration. 

That the two dykes have, however, actually been con- 
founded is not to be denied. Ralph Higden, for example^ 
does this in his Polychronican (fourteenth century), for he 
says that Offa's Dyke '' stretches to the mouth of the Biver 
Dee, beyond Chester, close to Flint Castle, between Coles- 
hill and Basingwork monastery.'' ^ Now, it is quite certain 
that it was Wat's Dyke, and not Offa's, which was visible 
near Coleshill. Gutyn Owen, in his Book of Basingwerk 
(fifteenth century), committed the same blunder, making 
Offa's Dyke end between Mynydd y Glo (that is Coleshill) 
and Basingwerk.' Pennant says that Wat's Dyke terminated 
below the Abbey of Basingwerk, and the late Bev. H. 
Longueville Jones in the 1856 volume of Archseologia 
Camhrensis says that Wat's Dyke, taking here " the form 
of a ditch rather than of a dyke," may be traced noiili- 
wards ''as far as the factory just above Basingwerk 
Abbey.'' But though the dyke points in the direction of 
Basingwerk, I have during the last ten years, searched 
again and again the immediate neighbourhood of the 
abbey, without seeing any traces of it. Mr. Jones iu the 

^ "• . . Usque ad ostinm fluminis Bead, ultra Cestriam, joxta 
castram de Flint, inter coUem Carboiiain et monasteriam de 
Basingwerk se protendit." 

' ** Ac ef [sef Clawdd Offa] sjdd yn estynv or mor jr Hall nid 
amgen or dehev yn emyl Bristo tv ar gogledd gorvwch y Fflint j 
rwng mynachlog ddioas Basing a mynydd y Glo." Bolls Brut y 
Tywysoÿion, p. 8. 
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same article states that Wat's Dyke enters Wynnstay 
Park from the north, and ''passes straight through it 
along the lawn a few feet in front of the honse^ and so by 
Pen y Nant to Nant y belan tower, which is bailt just above 
it to the eastward.'' Bat though Wynnstay House stands 
on the line which Wat's Dyke would occupy^ if it were 
continued southward in a straight line^ the truth is that 
the dyke does not enter the park at aU^ but stops short a 
few feet north of it, and is not found again to the south 
until we pass altogether out of Buabon parish. Even in 
Chirk parish I could not and it, though perhaps a more 
careful search might reveal traces of it.^ 

It will be remembered that "Watstay" is the older 
name of the estate now known as '' Wynnstay," ' and it is 
generally understood tbat the hame *^ Watstay " indicates 
an interruption or stay of the dyke, where the house so 
named stood. It is probable the gap in the dyke at Wat- 
stay has been very much enlarged since the house so called 
got its name. When Sir John Wynn laid out Wynnstay 
Park it is to be feared that if any portions of the dyke 
remained within the limits of the park wall, they would be 
speedily cleared away. Once, some years ago, being at 
Buabon, in view of Mr. Longueville Jones' statement quoted 



> Mr. H. Longueville Jones in the article above quoted says that 
from Nant 7 Belan tower " it may be supposed to follow the escarp- 
ment of the valley above the river Dee as far as the point where that 
river turns to the northward, and then, crossing the river, to follow 
the escarpment on the eastern side of the valley of the Geiriog to 
Pen y bank, where it is again found." If his supposition be correct 
it is easy to understand how it came to pass that I saw no traces of 
the dyke in Chirk parish, for I did not look in the right place. 

> have not had the opportunity of examining the Wynnstay 
deeds, but my impression is that the name " Watstay " itself is not 
much older than 1620, the year in which I first find it named. It 
was Sir John Wynn (died January, 1711) who changed the name 
from *• Watstay" to " Wynnstay." 
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above^ I asked an aged laboarer whom I encountered^ 
whether he remembered any portions of the dyke within 
Wynnstay Park, to which he replied that he never did, and 
I ultimately extracted from him a bit of folk-lore and 
popular etymology which it may be worth while to give. 
First of all, he said that Wat's Dyke was really made by 
the devil, in itself an interesting statement^ inasmucli as 
other great boundary dykes are attributed to the same 
personage. He then went on to say that when the devil 
in making the dyke came to the property afterwards belong- 
ing to the Williams-Wynns at Ruabon, some one, I suppose 
the owner of the estate, held up his hands in horror, and 
cried out, " What I Stay." The devil then, awed by the 
importance of the family, did not resume his operations 
until he had passed beyond the owner's property, and the 
estate thenceforth became known as " Watstay " ! And my 
informant appeared really to believe the story he told me, 
and to regard it as reasonable.^ 

I should now like to say something as to the northward 
interruption of OSa's Dyke in the township of Treuddyn. 
Pennant says that in his time the dyke stopped in its north- 
ward course at " Cae Deon, a farm near Treyddin chapel in 
the parish of Mold." This is the name given in the edition 
of 1778, but in later editions, or at any rate in the edition 

^ Since the above was written, I have seen in Byegones (Aagust 
12th 1874) a somewhat different version of the legend : '* That two 
devils were the makers of the dyke. That, bj some reason or other, 
the work was to have been completed from sea to sea before the sun 
rose. Having worked hard and fast with that intention, thej had 
successfully carried out their operations until they came to Bhaabon, 
when to their dismay the sun rose ! Whereupon one devil said to 
the other : * We'n stay,' and the work has ever since remained in an 
[sic ! read the] unfinished state in which it was left by its beginners. 
And the spot where they left [off] has ever since been called 
' Wynnstay.' " The narrator of the story in this form was one David 
Hughes, who in 1862 was in the eighty-first year of his age. 
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of 1810, Caer deon is changed to Cae dwn. There is no 
farm bearing either of these names at the present time, 
and immediately north of the present termination of Offa's 
Dyke on the road between Llanfynydd and Treaddyn is 
an extensive moor — Coed Talwm — covered with the 
remains of mining operations which have been carried on 
during the last hundred years. It is therefore probable 
that during the past century the dyke at Coed Talwm has 
suffered very much, and that the point at which it ended in 
Pennant's time was more to the north than now it is, and I 
found on referring to the tithe maps of Treuddyn, made in 
1838, that rather more than a mile north of the present 
termination of Offa's Dyke was a field called in the map- 
schedule '^ Cae twnth ffordd/' It is on the Leeswood 
border, and a little west of Ty isaf, near Pont Bleiddyn. 
Traversing the space between the present end of the 
dyke and the field just named, it would pass another 
field called Maes y gar eg wen (' Field of the white stone ') . 
It is quite possible that the field corruptly called ' 
'* Cae twnth ffordd " in the tithe map schedule is a 
reminiscence of the " Caer Deon,'* " Cae Dwn/' or 
*' Cae twn " of Pennant. 

It is evident that Offa's Dyke terminated formerly north- 
wards near the coast west of Prestatyn, for in the sixth 
year of Ed\yard I., Bobert Banastre petitioned the king; 
and^ after reciting that, in the time of King Richard, his 
ancestor, also called Robert Banastre, was driven out of 
Prestatyn Castle by the Welsh, goes on to say, *' And 
Bobert le fiz BK>bert Banastre lost all his land in Wales at 

^ Cae twnth ffoi'dd looks snspicioDsly like a corruption of Cae tu 
htoni i"r ffordd — " the field beyond the road." It is difficult, however, 
to assign limits to the alteration in Welsh place-names of which 
Pennant (or his Welsh informants) were capable. See YOymmrodor, 
xi. 59.— E. P. 
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that time^ and led all his people {tut sa gent) from * Pr ' staton 
within the Dyhe into the county of Lancaster," ^ 

For some distance south of the river Ceiriog^ Ofia's Dyke 
is treated even now as the boundary between Denbighshire 
and Shropshire, between Wales and England, bat in the 
whole of the district above indicated, in which I have closely 
examined the dykes, they run through a tract which for 
centuries has been in Wales. It is therefore not sarprising 
that these wonderful works should have appealed to the 
imagination of the Welsh, and should have been utilized by 
them, nor that they should have set stones and erected 
forts along them, and made them, in some cases, the 
boundaries between hamlets, townships, and parishes. 

The name Careg Iwyd occurs twice along Wat's Dyke in 
the district which I have especially examined. Thus in 
Hope Owen, on the west side of the dyke, is a field called 
Erw'r gareg lvryd{' Acre of the hoar stone'), and a farm- 
house on the same dyke in the township of Bistre bears the 
name of ¥ Oareg Lwyd. The stone from which this farm- 
house is named still stands a little west of the dyke and can 
be seen from Padeswood Station, while within a few feet of 
it is another stone, prostrate and partly embedded in the 
ground. South-west of T Gareg lwyd and within a short 
distance of it, but on the other side of the railway line, is a 
moand covered with trees called Bryn y castell (' Hill of 
the castle '). I am tempted to describe another Careg lwyd 
though outside of my district. It is a few hundred yards 
to the south of the town of Oswestry on the western edge 
of the ditch of Wat's Dyke, about 7 feet high and from 
16 to 20 feet circumference near the base. The house near 
it is also called Ca/reg lwyd, and the stone is believed to 
have the peculiar property of turning round once in twenty- 

^ Translation from the original petition in Norman French in 
Bolls of Parliament, Anno sexto Edwardi I. See also Archseologia 
Camhrensis, toI. i. series i. pp. 834-346. 
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four hoars at midnight ! I have already mentioned Maes y 
ga/reg wen along the presamed course of Offa's Dyke. I have 
seen also a farmhouse called Careg y hig^ along the course 
of the same dyke, in the township of Upper Porkington and 
parish of Selattyn^ so named, as I was informed, from a 
stone^ bearing the same name, which formerly stood about 
ten yards west of the dyke. I do not know whether it is 
to be regarded as altogether accidental that these stones 
occur along the dykes ; anyhow^ I think that their existence 
in this connection should be chronicled. I should like also 
to call attention to the fact that the word gorsedd is often 
found as a place-name on or near the course of the dykes, 
a name which I think we must in these cases frequently 
have to translate mound, tumulus, or judgment -seat, Tr 
Orsedd Wen {' The white gorsedd ') is the name of a farm-, 
stead on the west side of Offa's Dyke in the township of 
Grogen Iddon in the old parish of Llangollen. Near it, but 
a little further from the dyke, is a large camedd, opened 
about the year 1850, and described in Archoeologia 
CGmbrensis (Vol. II., 2nd series, pp. 9-19) by Mr. W. 
Wynne Foulkes.^ On the other side of the dyke, on the 
top of Selattyn Hill, was another huge camedd, on the site 
and out of the materials of which Mr. Gerald Carew of 
Pentre Pant built in 1847 a hunting lodge. During this 
operation two dstfeini and three or four burial oms were 
discoyered.' Still nearer Yr Orsedd Wen, and on the west 

' This is fancied to be the camedd from which the honse takes 
its name. A skeleton was found in it by Mr. Fonlkes, who supposed 
it to be that of Gwên, one of the sons of Llywarch Hen. It is, how- 
ever, called not Oorsedd Ghoin, or even Gorsedd Wen, bnt Oorsedd 
Wen, Nor does it appear to have been ever known as Oorsedd 
Oorwynion, as suggested. 
' On this tower was placed the following inscription : — 

Gorsedd Orwynion 
Oedd gwr vy mab oedd ddysgywen hawl [P haul] 
Ar rjd Yorlas y lias Gwen. 
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side of the dyke are the remains of what was evidentlj 
another camedd. It oaght to be said that while Welsh 
people call this farmstead Yr Orsedd Wen, many English 
people call it The BossetL And this leads me to say that on 
the western side of Offa's Dyke^ in the township of 
Esclusham uwch y Clawdd, in front of Pentre Bychan Hall, 
is a meadow now called Rossett Park, bat which I find from 
the Pentre Bychan deeds was always formerly known as Tr 
Orsedd.^ If ever there was any mound in Bossett Park, it 
may well have been cleared away when, many years ago, 
the meadow was included in " the grounds " of Pentre 
Bychan Hall. However, not far from the Pentre Bychan 



* I know two other places called Tlie Bosaett in the neighbourhood 
of Wrexham, formerly known as Tr Orsedd, One is a field in the 
township of Fickhill, and the other the well-known hamlet on the 
Great Western Railway between Gresford and Saltney. The older 
name for the latter was Yr Orsedd Ooch ('* The Bed Gorsedd "). In 
Norden's Survey (a.d. 1620) it is in one passage called Yr orsetk 
ffochf and in another Bosset goz, so that it is evident, as I have 
elsewhere said {Ancient Tenures of Land in the Marches of North 
WaleSy p. 64, note 1, and p. 65, note 2), " that The Eossett is the 
regular form into which, in this district, the name Yr Orsedd passes 
in being converted into an English word." Norden describes some 
of the lands at Yr Orsedd Goch as being of the nature of demesne^ 
and there were at that place not merely " The Boardland [or Lord's] 
Chapel,'* still existing at the beginning of last century, but also the 
gallows for the rhaglotry of Marford, used until about a hundred 
years ago. Thus, in the case of Yr Orsedd Goch, at least, I think I 
am right in translating gorsedd as ** judgment-seat." There is here 
now no mound, unless we regard the notable mound at Marford, now 
called simply The Boft, but formerly Qroft y castell, as the original 
gorsedd. This mound was undoubtedly the head of the rhaglotry of 
Marford, and the lands at Tr Orsedd Goch were appurtenant to it as 
" Tir y bwrdd " or " boardland." Since the foregoing was written 
I have come across a note (dated 1814) of the names of all the fields 
in the upper and Middle Berse estates in the township of Bersham. 
Among these names occur the following : ** Bryn rosset (or 'r orsedd) 
mawr and Bryn rosset vechan, now in one." The equation of Yr 
Orsedd and Rossett is thus indubitably estabhshed. 
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Oorsedd, bat on the east side of the dyke^ adjoining Plas 
Cadwgan, is a huge tumnlus which rises directly from the 
rampart. It may be worth while to say that close to it is 
a field called Cae'r Saeson. This tamulns was opened in 
the year 1797| when fonr suits of armour and the skeleton 
of a horse ^ were discovered in it. The authority for this 
statement is The Monthly Magazine published at Shrews- 
bury in the year named. The armour is said to have been 
taken to Chirk Castle^ where it cannot now be founds but 
the description of it in The Monthly Magazine makes one 
certain that it must have been late medisval in its character. 
'' The armour was complete in helmets^ gorgets or safe- 
guards for the neck, an iron apron in front with a cuirass 
for the back annexed to the aprons by hinges/^ 

It is very difficult to decide as to whether the many 
forts that lie along or close to the course of the dykes are 
of Welsh origin^ but I think the camp called Hen Ddinas ' 
near Owestry on Wat's Dyke, and the remarkable tut un- 
named camp in the township of Llai just above Gwersyllt 
Mill on the same dyke must be contemporaneous with the 
construction of the latter. I am not so sure as to the 
origin of the big mount with a flat top called Y Castell a 
few feet distant from Wat's Dyke in Erddig woods. Mr. 
W. M. Myddelton has communicated to me the following 
note from the Harleian MSS. relating to this mound by a 
traveller from Chester in the year 1574 : — " By Wrexham 

^ Horses' bones have elsewhere been diBCovered in Offa's Dyke. 
Thus according to Lewis' Topographical Dictionary of Wales (a.d. 
1833) when the dyke was levelled near Brymbo Hall for the forma- 
tion of railroads in connection with the railroads and colheries, " a 
great quantity of the bones of horses in a state of excellent preserva- 
tion, and horse shoes of rude workmanship were found." 

' I cannot learn the authority on which this camp has ascribed 
to it the names Goer Ogyrfan (or Caer Ogyrfen) and Old 
Onoeatry, 

a 2 
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'w^in a quarter of a myle toward Roabon in park glyn * 
skandeth the rnyi^s of a Castell great which sometymes was 
the chief house of the Prince of Bromfield." However we 
may interpret this statement we may gather from it that the 
people who lived in the sixteenth century near the Erddig 
** Oastell " regarded it as having been a place of considerable 
importance. 

The passages through the dykes were often so striking 
and important as to acquire distinctive names. Thus Adwÿr 
clawdd (' Gap of the Dyke ') is a very ancient name for 
the point at which OfFa's Dyke is traversed in the township 
of Bersham from Wrexham to Ruthin. If at Adwy'r 
clawdd we walk along the dyke in a northerly direction 
nntil we have passed the Wesleyan Chapel a few yards we 
may pause. For here many years ago were dug ap, im- 
mediately west of the dyke^ a large number of very friable 
urns containing burnt bones^ all of which were broken and 
scattered. I had this information from the grandson of 
the man who disinterred the urns, and who often spoke of 
his discovery. He said there was '' quite a cemetery " there. 
Oh, that some of these urns had been preserved^ so as to 
give us an opportunity of knowing to what period and to 
what race they belonged ! A little further northward, in 
the same township, a road crosses OfFa's Dyke at right 
angles^ at a place now called Llidiart Ffanny (' Fanny's 
Gate ')) but which^ as I find from the old parish registers, 
was always formerly called Llidia/rt vani, or Llidiart vaney. 
What the second word of this place-name means, I cannot 
be sure,' but it seems worth while to put it on record. An 

' Pare Glyn Glywedoc (demesne land of the Lord of Bromfield) 
incladed a great part of the present ^rddif? Park, as well as the 
mound in question. 

^ Perhaps it is/anè îorfanau, Llidiart in the hundred of Brom- 
field is always treated as feminine, so that it modifies the initial 
letter of any word, treated adjeotively, that follows it 
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ancient farmhonsej having the same name, adjoins the 

gap- 
Wat's Dyke divides Wrexham from Bersham, the town- 
ship of Acton from that of Stansty, and the township of 
Bistre from that of Hartsheath. It divides, also, in part 
the hamlet of Hafod (formerly called Hafod y gallar) from 
the hamlet of Belan in the same township (of Bnabon). In 
most cases, however, it is not utilized in this way, bnt mns 
across hamlets, townships and parishes without reference 
to their boundaries. So, OfEa's Dyke divides the township 
of Esclusham uwch y Clawdd from that of Esclusham is y 
Clawdd, and the township of Moreton uwch y Clawdd from 
that of Moreton is y Clawdd. Within the township of 
Buabon also, it separates, in part, the hamlet of Rhuddallt 
from that of Bodylltyn (in which latter stands the British 
camp called T Oardden), but here again the bounds of most 
townships and parishes along the dyke are determined 
without reference to the latter. It seems important to 
point out this fact, though it is difficult to say what precisely 
is the inference to be drawn from it. 

And now I must apologize for the incompleteness and 
ill-arrangement of the materials I have presented to you 
to-night. The fact is that most of those materials were 
got together many years ago, and I have had but little 
leisure since to pursue my investigations into the history 
and condition of the dykes within the area dealt with. 
Moreover, since I undertook to write this paper, I have 
been so beset with ill-health and calls on my time, that I 
have felt myself incompetent to the work of arraying the 
facts I have to offer in their most seemly garments, or of 
arranging them in the best order. Let my statement of 
them therefore stand to lighten the labour of some one else 
who may hereafter address himself to the same task. In 
conclusion, I wish to express my obligations to Mr. 
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Egerton G. B, Phillimore^ who has gone to the trouble of 
verifying my references, and made many suggestions of 
which I have availed mysell All the notes which are 
signed " B. P/* were written by him. 
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CELTIC ART, 

With ▲ Suggestion of a Schexe for the Better 
Preservation and Freer Study of the Monuments 
OF THE Early Christian Church in Wales,^ 

By T. H. Thomas, B.G.A. 



When tvo begin to speak of Celtic Art, I am much re- 
minded of an incident which occurred on a visit to a 
curious cave near Dinant which I visited with a friend^ 
and under the guidance of a bright little lad of thirteen, 
the son of the discoverer. 

Our guide^ full of pride in his father and his discovery^ 
led my friend to pretend to believe that the boy's " papa '' 
had excavated the cave and carved the beautiiiil stalactites 
which decorated it^ and asked him at what date ^' papa " 
had done this wonderful work. 

The boy turned, and standing before my friend, said* 
with courteous firmness : 

''Monsieur^ permit me again to explain what you have 
not done me the honour to grasp. My ' Pappa ' exploited 
the entries to this cave at the date 1876 ; for the rest^ the 
cavern is a work of nature and cannot be said to have a 
date." 

Just so one is inclined to say that Celtic Art was ex- 
ploited at a date coinciding with the Christianizing of 

' Bead before the Society in Febroary, 1891. 
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certain countries, but for the rest is a work of natural 
development which cannot be said to have a date. 

But although we cannot well fix dates until certain 
culminative points arrive, we can dimly trace develop- 
ments, and we may presume the existence of periods. 

The great well-marked division I have alluded to; on 
the hither side of it we have Christian Celtic Art, on the 
farther side Pagan Celtic Art. 

When we try further to sub-divide the Pagan Celtic Art, 
we find ourselves in a mysterious realm, and have to walk 
hesitatingly among developments often bearing other 
names and carrying us back to the far origins of art in 
any form. 

But these origins which affect the art that we know as 
" Celtic " are of the deepest interest, and we find them and 
their developQients bound up with the widest questions of 
racial affinities and movements. 

These questions are too wide and too deep, and also too 
mysterious to be treated in one paper, or indeed by one 
person. We should require a symposium of specialists to 
carry us through them; we should want a historian, an 
ethnologist, a philologist, all deeply versed in Celtic 
languages and Celtic migrations, and an artist deeply 
versed in the arts and archadology of East and West. To 
neither of these characters can I pretend ; but the study I 
have given to our subject leads me to think that some 
remarks based upon mere outside observations of the 
monuments may not be without some small value. 

And here I think I should enumerate the monuments I 
refer to in a general way, so that my audience may, thus 
far, form an idea of what may probably be the points on 
which I may claim a hearing, those upon which I may have 
little right to speak, and the hiatuses which occur in my 
observations. Monuments of, or bearing upon, Celtic Art 
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which I have had personal opportaDÌtÌ63 of staaying are : 
the principal megalithic monuments of England, Wales, 
Cornwall and Ireland, with some similar remains in 
Tuscany; the works in bronze, silver and gold of the 
Museum of the Boyal Irish Academy ; those of the British 
Museum; the monumental crosses of Ireland, lona, and 
Wales; and the Book of Kelts — the wondrous pages of 
which I was permuted carefully to study some years ago. 
Add to these, various huts and oratories, arms, works in 
silver and bronze, and manuscripts, scattered about museums 
and in private hands, and my list of " monuments powr 
servir '* ends. I have, however, had opportunities of ex- 
amining many Danish and Scandinavian antiquities, and 
such remains of Archaic-Greek and Etruscan Art as the 
great French and Italian collections contain, and also 
such remains of Byzantine Art as are to be seen in Italy. 

Now I will suppose my audience to do as I have done, 
namely, to wander about among the remains of various 
races in search of origins or developments of Celtic Art, 
understanding by Celtic Art especially those monuments, 
bell-cases, shrines, and illuminations on parchment, which 
the great art-burst in Ireland shows us from the seventh to 
the eleventh century. 

And the remains we may observe are not to have any 
labels upon them ; we are not to go into a " French," 
" German," or *' Norwegian " room to look for them, and 
we are to have no Handbook of Art. 

Under these circumstances we are at once confronted 
with a mass of work, conforming in everything except some 
smallest details with what we postulate as '' Celtic Art.*' 
We enquire about them, and we are told that these are 
" Scandinavian," and those are " Danish." But, we say, 
here is ornament endlessly winding; here it not only winds 
but takes on the conventionalized forms of serpent, lion» or 
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horse^ almost indistingaishable sometimes in the single 
object^ so extreme is the conventionalism^ but clear on 
oomparison of many ; here again are cnrions triple dots, 
odd concentric circles, or bosses, circles with lines crossing 
one another therein^ marks like the letter S. So we ask : 
** Why are these called Scandinavian, Norse^ Danish, and 
BO on Î " To this qnestion we get no reply, except that the 
remains were found in countries now so classed. But our 
little company of Cymmrodorion to-night are going about 
absolutely without prejudice studying our art, and so we 
will say that all this is Celtic on the good principle of 
rendering to men all that bears their superscription, not 
forgetting that this principle has already withdrawn from 
the '* Saxon '' a mass of art-work to which his claim was 
undisputed until a very recent period. 

It will at once pass through the minds of some of my 
hearers that if we act upon the principle we have stated 
to the full, we are going upon a somewhat filibustering 
expedition into a dim land overshadowed by many a grove 
of mystery ; here and there we shall find a sign or symbol 
to give us encouragement, but we shall have to press on 
until we emerge in presence of the rising sun in the far 
East. And to this thought my response would be " where- 
fore not P " 

Broadly speaking, I do not think I should be wrong in 
Baying that the words " Celtic Art " bring up in our minds 
that portion of it which is Christian — or perhaps I should 
better say Christianized; for upon that point there is a 
good deal to be said. The brilliance of the exemplifications 
during the Christian period tempts the mind to this, and 
we are apt to forget the art that went before, and still more 
are we tempted to forget the substantially identical Pagan 
Art of Denmark and Norway, on the principle of the adage 

out of sight out of mind''; but it is hardly too strong a 



n 
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thing to say that, in speaking of Christian as opposed to 
Heathen Art as developed among Celts^ we must ever put 
the Christian element away in a comer of oar brains and 
keep it there as an intellectaal consideration rather than 
as an art factor. Christianity brought little or nothing 
new so far as style is concerned^ and most of Christian 
Celtic Art is, to the eye, more Pagan than Christian, even 
although execated, doubtless, by Christian hands. This 
curious paradox I shall have further cause to remark upon. 

The fact is, though I fail fully to understand the strange 
persistence of the Pagan symbolism, that the Christian 
leaders seem to have accepted, almost without change, the 
whole of the Pagan hierographs ; and, in addition, we find 
upon the stone monuments of Scotland, a series of symbols 
of unknown meaning but which have more relation to 
Pagan than Christian symbolism* I have said that, to the 
eye, what we know as Scandinavian and Danish ancient art 
is Celtic in type. Of these two divisions a very great 
superiority in one respect attaches to the Danish. The 
remains found in Norway and Sweden, although full of 
strength of effect and very telling as masses, have by 
no means the exactitude and correctness of the Danish 
works — the emblems are given with less certainty, the 
zoomorphs and anthropomorphs are often not carried 
out fully, the curves often break and cannot be followed 
throughout the patterns. For this reason Scandinavian 
work seems secondary and, in reality, a " split off " from 
Danish. 

What were the signs of which we speak ? Far back upon 
stone and bronze we find the symbols which, in more or 
less decorative form, persisted until the last centuries 
during which Celtic art survived. On the stones of the 
tomb of Ollamh Fodla are seen the concentric circles, the 
^' cup and ring,'' the star or flower enclosed in a circle, the 
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zig-zag lines^ tho wÌDding serpentine line and other signs 
which were full of meaning. On bone implements the 
more yielding substance shows us more elaborated decora- 
tion^ the stemmed flower^ the germ of the diverg'ent spiral^ 
and the strange '' spectacle ^'-like sign afterwards so 
frequent upon Scottish monuments^ and which may be 
a symbol of eyes. 

In other places and upon other objects we find the ringed 
cross simple or complex^ and that sign of the sun used over 
the whole eastern world until to-day^ and known as the 
" Svastika^'^ or whirling cross ; then we find the most 
ancient trinity or triadic sign known as the ** triskele '^ or 
three-leg. Of these latter signs there are cunred 
varieties which merge the cross and the triadic and snake 
signs into solar symbols of accumulated significance*; and 
these^ strangely manipulated by the skill of successive 
designers^ and at last re-enforced by the later-arriving 
second Eastern influence known as Byzantine^ become the 
members of the Celtic school of decoration at its finest 
epochs. 

The signs enumerated are all equally characteristic of 
Danish and Scandinavian art. 

Among the modifications of the S or spiral^ one becomes 
the central Celtic ornament of the Pagan period, that is^ 
the '^ divergent spiral " or " trumpet pattern/' as one form 
of it most common upon metal work is called. The form 
is difficult to describe^ and I should refer you to the 
analytical plates of it given in Mr. Romilly Allen's papers 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
The signs enumerated are all equally characteristic of Danish 
and Scandinavian art. 

And, as to the period of that portion of Danish work 
which has the most exact analogy with the Celtic of Ire- 
land and Wales, if we examine the works (and this matter 
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can be well followed in the plates of Mr. Worsaae's works) 
we shall find that as we get to the earliest part of the " iron 
age '' we find the resemblance we seek completestj and in 
the still earlier " later bronze *' period we find in a well- 
developed form the symbols with which the Irìsh^ Scotch^ 
and Welsh works are charged. 

Now^ I have no doubt that yon will have in your minds 
the facts usually stated — and which cannot be doubted, of 
the influence of Byzantine art upon that of Ireland, as 
indeed upon the art of the whole group of British Isles, 
which shows itself in the Byzantine character of the earliest 
Christian architecture and in the twisted draconic or ribbon 
interlacements, and so, when I refer certain forms of orna- 
ment to so antecedent a period as the bronze age of 
Denmark, I may well be tacitly interrupted by a note of 
exclamation. But '' Bronze Age " denotes a period not a 
date— it may be near or far in point of time. 

But, after all, in following the sight of our eyes merely, 
without prejudice, may we not be arriving at a truth which 
has been little, if at all noted ? Who were the Danes of the 
bronze age ? and whence did they gain their art ? Is it 
not true that the stream of culture reached them, or was 
brought by them from the South — the Bhine and the great 
route which connected with the Mediterranean, and are we 
not connecting ourselves with the great Etruscan and 
Archaic-Greek centres of ornamental design and technical 
craftmanship ? And, further, were there not at such 
period Celts, at rest and also migrating North and West 
along these tracks? How, for instance, did the golden 
corslet in which the old Celtic warrior used to stalk out of 
his grave-mound at Mold find its way there from Etruria P 
If indeed it came thence and was not, as I would claim it> 
British. There it was when the tumulus was opened, and 
it may be seen in the '' Jewel Boom *' at the British Museum. 
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Of course, Prof. J. J. A. Worsaŵe, as a good Dane^ wonld 
identify the various religious symbols as referring' to the 
Scandinavian system of mythology ; but by that equation 
of attributes which it is well known can be carried out 
between all the great mythologies of Europe^ we are not 
prevented from considering that deities of other caltuses 
may be honoured by the introduction of these signs. 

Now, while I have been analysing the factors of the 
decoration of the bronze age in Denmark^ I have really been 
analysing those of Irish Celtic art. I will just note two 
instancesi one doubtless early and Pagan, the other an 
elaborate work in metal of the Christian period ; the 
former an Ogam stone with a sun-cross and svastika^ and 
the latter the beautiful shrine for the old bell of St. 
Patrick, now preserved in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. On the stone appears the ornament i^ 
incised, while the shrine is a most elaborate fantasia upon 
the spiral and platted cross — a wonderful work of which 
drawing or photograph, beautiful as they may be, can give 
little idea. 

Here in passing I may just note the Ogam writing, which 
seems indeed to be a specially Celtic mode of lettering, 
invented, if I understand Professor Rhys, among the re- 
maining remnant of the Goidelic Kelts, who, unmoved by 
the march of the Brythons, filled Siluria and Demetia 
during and later than the Roman occupation.* It cannot be 
without a deep interest that those of us who are Silures or 

^ The undoubted Irish element which existed in parts of North 
and South Wales, and in Devon and Cornwall, was certainly largely 
the result of the great invasion of Britain from Imland, notably in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, known to history as the invasion 
of the ^* Soots " or 8coti, Fart of this element may have been the 
remnant of G-oidelic tribes which preceded the Brythons in their 
invasion of Britain ; but we doubt whether this is quite proved or 
now regarded as so proved by Professor Rhys. — Ed. 
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Demetians look back upon the ancient whom Professor 
Rhys speaks of as some '' Goidelic native of Silaria or 
Demetia, who, haviog acquired a knowledge of the Bomma 
alphabet and some practice in a simple system of scoring 
numbers, elaborated the latter into an alphabet of his own 
fitted for catting upon stone or wood'* (Rhys* Celtic 
Britain, p. 247).* 

An incident leaving a curious sense of extremes meeting 
occurred to me while visiting Yalentia, in County Kerry. 
Having just looked upon a standing stone of hoar antiquity, 
whose angles bore the dots and lines constituting the Ogam 
alphabet^ I stepped into the Atlantic Cable office^ and 
saw winding off the Morse machine the long tapes covered 
with the dots and dashes of modern telegraphy. 

While speaking of these Ogams I may perhaps be 
permitted to remark upon a passage by Mr. de Kaye 
{Century for January, 1889, p. 376) who speaks of the 
'' God of Eloquence, Ogma^ as a power in the camp of the 
De Danaan/' whom he identifies with the Hercules Ogmins 
whose picture Lucian saw in Gaul, and who though old yet 
dragged along a crowd of men by chains fastened to his 
tongue." This Celtic god is figured in the old work by 
Cartari ' curiously enough. Mr. De Kaye goes on to make 
a remark which I am not capable of weighing, but which 
tallies interestingly with the illustrative use I have made 
of Danish art antiquities ; he says, '' From the goddess 

* Second edition, p. 250. — Ed. 

' The identification had long previonsly been made by Profesflor 
Rhys in his Lecturei on Welsh Philology (1877). See the second 
edition of that work (1879), pp. 295, 299 ; and see the same anthor'a 
Hibhert Lecture* (1886), pp. 13 — 20), where the passage from Lucian, 
or a paraphrase from it, is given inter alia, — Ed. 

' This etymology is of course wild. For something about the godden 
Banu (genitive Danann) see the above cited Hibhert Lectures, p. 89» 
Ac. — Ed. 
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{Dana) from whom the tuatha or people Dé Dana^n got 
their name, descends the word Denmark,^ though the 
present Danes may have little of the blood of that old 
swarm which passed by Northern Britain into Ireland." ' 

It may possibly happen that in this representation of 
Hercnles Ogmius described by Lncian we have a detail 
^X)nnecting itself with the very perfect pagan Celtic art in 
metals. In Lucian^s description the chains which proceed 
from the tongae of the god to the ears of his enthralled 
followers are described as being most delicately made of 
gold and silver. Now, the chains attached to ancient 
Celtic fibalsB found in Ireland are so delicately fashioned 
that Miss Stokes finds it easiest to describe them by calling 
them " Trichinopoly/' the name of which place is nsed to 
denote a most delicate Indian variety of chain-work. 

Having once toached upon representations of the gods of 
the Celts, I may simply note that these are few, and that the 
human form has not been imitatively treated in Celtic art. 
Such works as the representations of Ogma, Hesns, 
Taranis, in Gaul, the great sun-face at Bath, a similar 
face at Caerleon, the image of Mapon at Newcastle, and the 
entourage of the god Nodens at Lydney, are all executed 
under immediate Boman influence. 

Of the really high exemplification of Celtic Art, Ireland 
is the only seat. There great works were executed ; and 
there alone have they been preserved in sufficient numbers 
to give us clearly a type of a school. In Irish works, too, 
a hundred questions not to be answered elsewhere, in regard 
to early Customs of the Church, may find their response in 
buildings, sacred relics, and monuments. As I have said 
in regard to the shrine of the Bell of St. Patrick, the 
mastery of Irish Art over technical difficulties is perfect. 

^ Le Imagine degli Dei dei Antichi. 

^ See the qaotation in Bhjs ' Hibheri Lectures^ p. 14. 
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Bat it mnst not be thought that the Irish artists wer& 
deficient in these delicacies of the art before the coming of 
those who followed the arrÌTal of St. Patrick. On the 
contrary, perhaps the greatest triumph of delicate bronze 
casting and repousse in the world (after the great classic 
shoulder-bosses in the British Museum, known as the 
bronzes of Siris) are certain plates in the Petrie Museum,, 
which are of the Pagan period. Miss Stokes says of these 
little works that, '' if not the finest pieces of casting ever 
seen, yet, as specimens of design and workmanship, they are, 
perhaps, unsurpassed. The surface is here overspread with 
no vague lawlessness, but the ornament is treated with fine 
reserve, and the design carried out with the precision and 
delicacy of a master's touch. The ornament upon the cone 
flows round and upwards in lines gradual and harmonious 
as the curves in ocean surf, meeting and parting only ta 
meet again in lovelier forms of flowing motion. In the 
centre of the circular plate below — ^just at the point or hollow 
whence all these lines flow round and upwards, at the very 
heart as it might seem of the whole work, a crimson drop 
of clear enamel may be seen." It is thought that these 
little fragments are portions of a radiate crown to be worn 
during some festival ; and such crowns may be seen upon 
British coins of the date of a.d. 260 and later. The 
enthusiastic description I have read will permit you to 
judge of the excellence of the work which could enkindle it. 
That there were artisans in Ireland simultaneously with 
or after the date of St. Patrick (who is himself said to have 
been accompanied by artificers of genius) is certain. But 
it does not appear that their work was equal to that of the 
native artists, and this may account for the Pagan character 
which continued to mark the metal and stone- work, even work 
as late as the twelfth century; when, for instance, we find 
our old friend the sun-cross of the Ogam stone upon the side 

H 
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of the wonderful " Chalice of Ardagh,'* the members filled 
with filagre sun-snakes and decorated with enamel studs. 

Lists will be found in Miss Stokes' Handbook of Early 
Christian Art in Ireland which will give a pretty exact 
idea of how much there is to detain the art student in 
that country : and in a table appended will be found noted 
the approximate dates of such as can be attributed. We 
have in this table 33 examples of architectnre from 
Golumba's House at Kells, of which the date is 807, to 
the Belfry of Armagh, 1238 ; 80 Crosses and l^ombstones, 
from that of Tuathgal, Abbot of Clonmacnois in 806, to the 
Cross ofTuam, 1123; of metal- work, being Bellshrines, 
Croziers, Chalices, and Book-coverings or Cumdachs, 14, 
beginning with St. Patrick^s iron Bell, ascribed to the date 
406, to the Shrine of St. Manchan, 1166; of manu- 
scripts, 35, from the Gospel of Patrick, 460, to the 
Leabhar Breac, 1390. Of course this list of important 
works, especially in metals, is very short, because the 
mass of such work is undated, and there must be added 
the immense amount of small metal work, such as fibulaa 
and fragments, besides all the definitely Pagan work. But 
from the particulars given we get some idea of the wonder- 
ful profusion with which works of the highest type of their 
art were produced in Ireland from the sixth to the twelfth 
century. 

Together with the highly decorative metal- work in which 
gold and silver and bronze are worked, welded, and spun, 
until the surface of bell-shrine, cumdach, book-box, or 
crozier seems to have been enwreathed by some gold- 
spinning spiders, we have the extraordinary and renowned 
manuscripts unrivalled then and even still for the ingenuity 
and delicacy of their woven patterns, which gave rise to all 
the best work of England of the Saxon period and to that 
of the same style seen in Europe. Of the honour in which 
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the scribes were held a poem by Ethelwolf upon Father 
Ultan, an Irish scribe of the eighth century, gives evidence. 
The eulogy says : — " Fame proclaims that many live a 
perfect life, of wJiich number is he who is called by the 
renowned name of XJltan. This man was a blessed priest 
of the Scotic nation, who could adorn little books with 
elegant designs, and so rendered life a pleasant kind of the 
highest ornaments. In this Art no modern scribe could 
rival him ; nor is it to be wondered at if a worshipper of 
the Lord could do such things ; since the Holy Spirit, as 
an inspirer, guides his fingers and raises his devout spirit 
to the stars." 

In the Annals of the Four Masters sixty-one scribes are 
named as having flourished in Ireland before the year 900, 
of whom forty are placed between a.d. 700 and 800. 

I should advise those who wish to see a fine Irish work, 
to visit the Manuscript Department of the Library of the 
British Museum, and there to make an especial study of 
■Guthbert's Gospels whose date is circa a.d. 700. 

The great early and yet central work in this kind is the 
wonderful Booh of Kells^ which is a book of Gospels of the 
seventh century.* Other great works are the Book of 

' In the same style as the Book of Kells^ and of about the same 
date, though of coarse not so fine, are the illaminations in the 
celebrated Book of St. Chad, in the Cathedral library at Lichfield. 
This MS. is (or at least ought to be) of special interest; to Welsh 
people on account of its having been long in the possession of 
the Church of Llandaff, and containing many Welsh entries, 
one of which is the oldest known specimen of connected Welsh 
prose. The MS. is shown by some of these entries to have been 
at Llandaff in the ninth and at Lichfield in the tenth century ; 
but there is no evidence to show how it got from one place to 
the other. It was originally in the hands of private incUviduals, 
and the entry in it which we have above specially referred to, which 
we believe to be the oldest thing in the book, and which is 
<^rtainly a transcript of an older original, has nothing to do 
with the Church of Llandaff. The MS. was given to that 

H 2 
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Durrow, and the work of the great illaminator Ferdomnach 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, known as the 
Booh of Armagh, of which the date is circa 807. 

As in regard to other great works of art, description is 
very powerless to give any idea of the Book of Kelts. 
Copies of its decorations in black and white fail to make 
us appreciate, and even other copies which I have seen, in 
themselves very fine works of art, fall far short of the 
original in spirit and finish. Yet it does not owe it» 
prestige to rich or brilliant colour or gorgeous accessory. 
No gold is used in it, and the colours only comprise 
yellows, reds, greens, and blues, clear but of no special 
brilliance. The marvel is the ingenuity of the decorative 
drawing, which in its delicacy goes far beyond the ordinary 
eyesight in parts, and must be magnified to be appreciated. 
At the same time there is that in the technique which seems 
to show that very simple methods and materials were used ; 
and the student becomes more and more amazed as he 
turns the pages, if he has that great privilege, at the 
marvellous results obtained. 

In Miss Stokes' Handbook, to which I would refer all 
interested, a close description of some of the pages, with 
illustrations, is given, being the first six, which are occupied 
by the words, '* Liber Generatio Christi " at the beginning 

Ohurch in the ninth century or thereabouts by one Gelli, son of 
Arthydd, who informs ns that he had himself bonght it of one Cjnab 
for '* a capital horse." One or two of the pages of this MS. have 
been autotyped in the Proceedings of the FalsBographioal Society ; 
but how many Welshmen know of the existence of these facsimiles^ 
we wonder P The so-called " facsimiles " of the MS. given in the 
printed Liber Landavensis are hand-made and not to be relied on ; 
the first of them is certainly not bad for that sort of thing, thoagh 
far from accurate, but the others are intolerably bad. The so-called 
*' translations " in the text are worse than the facsimiles ; bat then 
one could hardly expect sane renderings of difficult early Welsh in 
1840.— Eo. 
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of the Gospel of St. Matthew. These pages sum up in 
the most beautifnl forra^ the opulent resources of the Celtic 
Decorative Art of the period, and may be looked upon as 
at once the earliest great instance and the central develop- 
ment of that art as seen upon vellum. 

For a purpose which will appear later I will quote Miss 
Stokes^ table of the factors of design seen in the pages of 
the Book of Kelts. She divides them into Linear Forms, 
Bnd Natural Forms arranged conventionally. 

Of Linear Designs there are eight species (not includ- 
ing varieties of some) : 1. Divergent, Spiral or Trumpet. 
2. The Triquetra. 3. Interlaced Band.^. 4. Knot work. 
5. Eight varieties of Gammadion. 6. Chevron and recti- 
linear patterns. 

Of conventionalized natural forms there are six : — 
1. Foliage, 2. Fish, 3. Reptiles, 4. Birds, 5. Man, 6. Quad- 
rupeds ; but all of these are highly conventionalized and 
in many cases are merely vehicles for exhibiting the power 
of the designer in turning any form presented to him into 
lacertine or serpentine ornament, and in this direction the 
Irish scribes certainly showed a skill which seems even 
morbid. Such designs are termed zoomorphic ; to a greater 
or less extent they characterize work of high skill but com- 
paratively low aim '' round the wide earth," and form a 
point of contact between the arts of far east and west — 
China, Syria, Ireland, and Mexico. Always too with the 
same natural form as fundamental — that of the serpent. 

It may be noted that the trefoil is the only plant-form 
used in the Book of KelU — the earliest use of the Trinity 
symbol, now the national emblem of Ireland.^ For the 

^ The Irish word seamrach (whence shamrock) means trefoil or 
clover ; though the name is also applied to the wood-sorrel {OxalU 
^cetosella), and other species of OxaliSf the leaves of which resemble 
irefoiWeaves. — Ed. 
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purpose of our glance at Irish Art it will be suflScient 
merely to note the Architecture of the ninth to the twelfth 
century. It can hardly be ^ called Celtic in character, but 
develops from the Romanesque certain details which are 
Celtic, combining with features which might have seemed 
so, did we not know they are derived by another route from 
perhaps a common eastern origin. To show how extremes 
meet, we may find at Agadoe, of .the date 1158, column& 
ornamented with chevrons and studs, which differ hardly at 
all from those of the great Archaic Greek treasure-house 
at Mycenae. As to the Round Towers, on which so mach 
has been written of wild theory, it is with a glad mind that 
the student finds them to be a Romanesque feature of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, as proved by Lord Dunraven 
and Miss Stokes. 

A very interesting group of Irish monuments remains in 
the High Crosses and Tombstones, of which some forty-five 
are extant. Of these the examples clustering about Clon- 
macnois and the great Crosses of Monasterboice and Castle 
Dermot are instances. Generally speaking, these works are of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, and are true Christian 
Crosses, that is to say, Latin Crosses with a circle at the in- 
tersection, and not what are called " Greek " Crosses, which 
are rather sun-crosses erected upon a pedestal. In the Irish 
High Crosses the decorative features of interlacements, 
knots, and running patterns become subsidiary to a series 
of sculptures of small merit, but of decorative effect, which 
are arranged in a series of rectangulai* spaces or panels up 
the stem of the cross and more freely treated upon its centre 
and arms. These reliefs are all of strictly Lombardic or 
Romanesque facies, and represent scenes all of which 
follow the formuleo of Byzantine iconography. Very fine,, 
impressive works they often are, with their great height 
and wealth of imagery; and their reliefs continually exhibit 
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to the careful stadent some strange treatmeot of Biblical 
story or detail of hagiology. Inferior as the figures are in 
point of workmanship, they show the prototypes of still 
more feebly executed figures upon Crosses in Scotland and» 
in at least one case^ in Wales. 

The Crosses of Scotland are very numerous, and are 
in many cases crowded with ornament, interlacements, 
zoomorphs, and in a few cases scrolls of floral character. 
In addition there are certain symbols, the so called spectacle 
ornament, the mirror, the comb, and others ; and a large 
number contain sculptures of animals, of the chase, and 
others, imitatively treated, but of no artistic merit. On 
the other hand, the interlaced ornament, which has been 
subjected to exhaustive analysis by Mr. Bomilly Allen in 
his contributions to the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, is often as artistic as it is 
elaborate. 

I now turn to the little that may be said of Celtic Art in 
that portion of our islands in which we as Cymmrodorion 
may be most interested, Wales. Of Pagan Art Wales has 
aJQforded us little, and no great treasures such as have been 
met with in Ireland or even Scotland have rewarded the 
digger in our native country. Here and there weapons, 
here and there torques and fibula?, a few enamelled, 
never in great numbers, and throwing no absolutely new 
light upon the subject, have been found. 

But of Christian monuments we have a certain number ; 
and these are of extreme interest, having character, and 
showing a combination of early and late style at once 
fascinating and difficult of study. These are the decorated 
and inscribed standing Crosses in regard to which we 
Welshmen owe so large a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Westwood for having enshrined figures of them in his 
great work the Lapidarium Wallise, and to Mr. J. Romilly 
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Allen for his more elaborated figares and studious analysis 
of the ornament occurring upon the more perfect of these 
monuments. 

It will be remembered that I spoke of the Crosses of 
Ireland as being true Christian Grosses. I used that phrase^ 
which is somewhat invidious, with the view of marking a 
great distinction between the Irish and Scottish Crosses on 
one hand and the Welsh on the other; and this distinction 
I may further emphasize in another way. I will suppose a 
Christian of to-day quite unlearned in the symbolism of the 
cross, with the current idea in his mind of the supposed form 
of the cross of Christ's crucifixion, as approaching one of the 
tall crosses of Monasterboice, Clonmacnois^ Tuam or lona. 
He first says to himself: ''Here is a cross; but though 
the form is decorative, I do not fully comprehend the 
circlet which passes from arm to arm.'* Coming nearer, 
he says : " 1 now perceive myself in presence of a human 
figure which may well represent the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, and I see pictures also which I feel I have only to 
study to find applicable to such a Christian monument.'' 

Now suppose the same person to approach most of our 
Welsh Celtic Crosses. He would ask : " What is this 
round-headed pillar wreathed with strange carvings ? It 
is, I see, a decorated stone carved with marvellous 
cunning, bearing as a head a kind of four-armed wheeL" 

But now suppose a Pagan to meet him before the monu- 
ment — a Briton worshipping Sul, or a Viking worshipping 
Thor, or a Syrian Baal — Do jou not see, that the Pagan 
would say : " This is a holy monument ; upon it is the mark 
of the great sun in chief; these winding ornaments are repre- 
sentations of the great dragon, or the Midgard serpent; those 
rectilinear patterns are the holy tan, and in this tracery is 
the svastika, the whirling cross sacred to the sun-god "f 

In fact in our Welsh Crosses of the seventh to the tenth cen- 
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tury we have a mass of decoration more Pagan than Chris- 
tian in its symbolism ; and the monnments, if without their 
inscriptions, might as well stand oyer a Pagan as a Chris- 
tian. 

Broadly speakiog^ the Stone Crosses of Wales are two 
centuries earlier than those of Ireland, and it is an interest- 
ÌDg riddle to account for the Paganism of their ornament 
and form, seeing that they are so clearly Christian and stand 
as memorials in a few cases of heads of the early Church. 
Now, in regard to the patterns covering these Crosses, 
especially the South Welsh ones, I may say that nearly all 
or that all of them occur in the Book of Kells. The only 
ones I do not happen to have traced therein are common 
plaits, which I neglected to note on account of their fre- 
quency. This gires us a point of artistic-contact with 
Ireland in the seventh century. 

Now as to the shape of the cross itself, which connects 
itself with the Cornish examples more than the Irish. 
Didron's Iconographie Chrétienne will give us the same 
forms, although not raised on a pillar. We have even the 
six-armed wheel or cross of Margam from the church of 
St. Demetrius of Salonica,of the fourth century, explained as 
being a monogram of the names ^ìrjaoí^ Xpiaroc, the vertical 
bar being the iora. And cognate forms are given from sar- 
cophagi of the first Christian ages. All this helps us a great 
dea], but it does not do more than lead us to ask with 
greater interest : '^ Why is it that in the South, East, and 
West, where Christianity stood face to face with mytholo- 
gies having elaborate sun-worship symbolism, should it 
have upon its monuments such a wealth of imagery of the 
cultus it sought to destroy ? ^' It is not for me to try to 
Answer this question here : I already wander too far from the 
region of my immediate subject, and briefly I will in closing 
>my remarks note certain peculiarities in the technical art 
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of these Welsh Crosses, one main factor of which may gÎTe 
as a reason for the continnal use of the sun-cross. 

To hew a Latin cross with projecting arms from a mass 
of stone is a great work ; it also lessens the mass of stone 
greatly, and it may be supposed that the cutters did not de- 
sire their work to look too small beside the g^eat meini hirion 
which already existed or which were adapted to the new 
cultus.^ This difficulty of carying away great masses of 
the stone would be much felt with the tools then in use, 
for to my mind it seems clear that our Welsh Grosses are 
many of them entirely hatchet- or pick-cut. They are all 
incised, reliefs even approaching alto relievo being almost 
entirely absent; and, when such approach exists, it is 
mostly on such a scale that the axe and pick may have 
executed it. The artist would always avoid the mechanical 
labour of cutting away masses in favour of the surface- 
working of the decorations, in which he would take jnst 
pride, and would leave the stone in its ancient form^ 
taking advantage of the existence of the use of the son- 
cross which he would be aware had been, so to speak, bap- 
tized in Byzantium. And I would suggest the question 
whether the formute common on Welsh Grosses of the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries in Wales of '' Crux Xptl,"^ 
'* Incipit crux salvatcris,'* " Crux critdi properabit,"" '' Anc 
crucem properabit,^'' and the like, were not in a sense 
selected as giving a kind of definition of the cultus which 
was to some extent felt to be needed in view of the form used. 

It is strange how few of the finer crosses become 
Latinized even to the extent of being stemmed. The 
great Margam Cross of Conbelan, and the lovely little 

^ Late instances of such adaptation are some of the great menhirs 
of Brittany, for instance the one near Dol, and another at Tregpinc 
in Finistère ; each of which is surmounted by a crucifix. — En. 

' Properabitia the scribe's Latin for what we now write prseparavit, 
or possibly proparavit. — Ed. 
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cross sunken in the flat stone at the same place are instances 
of this uncommon form. 

The finest Welsh Crosses are those existing at Llantwit 
and Margam in Glamorganshire, the county most rich in 
truly artistic remains. Time will not permit me to give 
detailed references, but I may say in general that the 
crosses of Glamorgan are distinctly early/ and that in them 
may be found art in stone analogous to that of the Book of 
Kells in illumination ; and with such elaboration and care 
are the patterns carried out that, with a somewhat long 
interval, they are comparable with that great artistic 
triumph. The cross-pedestal, and portion of a shaft 
inscribed with the name Irbic, standing at Llandough, near 
Cardiff, is a monument unique in style. The magnificent 
crosses of Nevem, Carew, and Penally, in Pembrokeshire, 
are imposing decorated pillars, surmounted by small wheel 
crosses, and, fine as they are, are not carved with the 
artistic precision of the Glamorgan ones, and from the fact 
of the ** whirling cross '* decoration being misunderstood 
by the carvers of them, and for other reasons, I think them 
later considerably. In North Wales, the celebrated Maen 
Achwyfan' continues the style of these crosses and has the 

* One of the crosses at Llantwit was set np by Hywel ap Bhys, 
King of Glamorgan, mentioned by Asser (see Mon, Hist, Brit.^ 
p. 488) as a contemporary of his own and of Alfred the Great. — Ed. 

' Maen Achwynfan (or faen) is the guide-book form of this name. 
It was invented by Pennant or his informants (see Pennant's 
Tours in Wales, Bhys' Edition), or some of their predecessors in 
the art of forging place-names. Achioyn means ' to lament,' and 
Aektoynfan 'lamentation,* and the motive of the alteration into 
Achtoynfa/n or Achwynfaen was of coarse that the name might appear 
to mean ' the Stone of Lamentation.' Maen Achwÿfan is the form 
supported by ancient documentary evidence and by the modem 
local pronunciatioDy as is shown by the Rev. Elias Owen in his Old 
Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd» For other instances of forged 
place-names in Pennant's Tours, see Y Cymmrodor, xi. 59. — Ed. 
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same defects which are also found on the cross of PenmoD 
in Anglesey^ a monument of great size. A very carious 
and elegant small cross of delicate form is to be found at 
Llanynnis^ near Builth^ which would be a beautifol model 
for art students. 

From this point of view, I regret to say, our Welsh 
monuments are wholly neglected. One might have thought 
that they would have appealed to lovers of art as models 
for imitation, often for their general form, always for their 
detail. So little are they considered, that even the churches 
whose founders and early supporters they commemorate, 
give them no shelter, or only reluctantly open their doors 
to them. They stand or lie weathering in the open for the 
most part. At Llantwit something is done ; there they are 
roughly distributed in an unused part of the church and so 
preserved. I cannot but compare their usoal treatment 
with that of a remain of the same character found at Kelston, 
near Bath. There the Rector, the Rev. Francis J. Poynton, 
has taken the utmost pains to free the venerated fragment 
from stain, and has placed it in the wall of the chancel — 
where it can be duly studied and must be religiously pre- 
served. 

I should like to say a word as to the neglect of the only 
indigenous art of Wales shown by our museums and schools 
of art. At Cardiff and Swansea, for instance, I do not 
think that it is represented by cast, photograph, or print, 
in either museum or school ; and I believe that the same 
may be said of all such institutions in Wales except the 
Powysland Museum. 

' This cross is, or was at least when we saw it in August, 1885, 
standing against the wall of a cottage at a place C|tlled Nettadd 
Siarman, situated in the valley of the Dihonw, above where that 
river descends from the Epjnt. The design on the cross is very 
much worn. — Ed. 
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Sarely, the oharches of Wales might opea their doors to 
the smaller works^ in cases where they no longer occupy 
their original positions. Should we not all yenerate a chancel 
more which contained such a monument, than beautified, as 
it is called, by the fashionable machine-made fripperies 
which we now see?^ And might not altar-cloths and 
decorations be ornamented by adaptations of these works so 
closely connected with our National Church history, so 
ancient, and so pathetic ? Might I not even respectfully 
suggest that such a use, and such an adaptation would place 
the Church of Eugland in Wales more in touch with the 
Principality, and give it a greater title than it has now to 
caU itself " The Welsh Church '' ? 

I haye, I hope, said enough to interest some of my 
audience in the preservation of these remarkable monu- 
ments, and, indeed, my chief object to-night is to bring 
before a company of Welshmen, among whom there must 
be many full of patriotic feeling and with means to exhibit 
that patriotism, the condition of these works, which are 
practically the only art which our fathers have devised to 
us in Wales, and to suggest some means of preseryation, 
and, if possible, of such reproduction as may make it easy 
for all interested to study these remains from the point of 
view of theologist, archsdologist or artist. What I wish to 
suggest is the formation of some sort of central body 
which shall ordain the making of plaster moulds of, if 
possible, all the decorated and inscribed stones of Wales, 
from which, afterwards, casts shall be taken in such 
number as may enable any Welsh or other town as may 
wish to haye a representatiye collection of these interesting 

^Attention shonld be called to the fine modem "Celtic" cross 
in the charchyard of Llanfihangel Abergwesain, as one of the rare 
attempts in Wales to execute modem works in the Celtic style of 
art.-^D. 
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monuments. Sach central committee or body shoald also 
endeavour to secure tlie more careful and respectful pre- 
servation of these most important monuments wliicli 
represent a variation of Celtic Art which is wholly 
unique. 



Postscript by the Wbiteb. 

The above paragraphs accurately represent the state of 
things at the date when this lecture was delivered. They 
are no longer wholly correct^ as more attention has been 
paid to the subject. A magnificent series of large photo- 
graphs of Celtic and other ancient monuments of Wales 
has been made by Mr. T. Mansel Franklen^ prints of which 
are deposited in the Cardiff Free Library, the Committee 
of which presented to Mr. Franklen a gold medal. The 
Committee of the Cardiff Museum has also commenced a 
series of casts of the pre-Norman crosses. Much instruction 
too has been afforded, resulting in increased respect for 
ancient works, by the public speeches and lectures of 
Principal John Bhys and others, at the National Eisteddfod 
and elsewhere. 

As to schools of art the case stands as it did. None has 
examples of Celtic art to place before its pupils. This 
state of things would be largely remedied could such schools 
as those contemplated by Prof. Hubert Herkomer be 
established. 

As to the preservation from weathering and accident, 
much has been done. The fine series of ancient crosses 
and slabs at Margam is admirably cared for under the 
direction of Miss Talbot, having been arranged inside the 
church. At Newcastle Bridgend, a stone has been replaced 
in the church by the Rev. D. Davis and Mr. W. Riley. 
And at Ewenny, Colonel Turbervill sedulously guards the 
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ancient remains from injary. At Coychurch Mr. Mansel 
Franklen proposes the re-erection of the '' Ebisar " column 
with the aid of Mr. Bomilly Alien. Bat much still remains 
to be done. 



HIS HONOUR JUDGE DAVID LEWIS. 

As the sheets of this Tolame were passing through the 
press, the caose of Welsh historical research saffered a 
serious loss by the antimely death, at the age of forty- 
eighty of his Honour Jadge David Lewis, whose paper 
on " The Court of the Council of Wales and the Marches" 
occupies the premier position in this number. For a 
period of twenty years — ^from his admission as a member 
and his election on the Council in 1877 — Mr. Lewis 
ranked amongst the most faithful and zealous of the 
Society's supporters, and his influence had no small 
share in directing its attention, a few years ago, to the 
publication of Welsh Records, in which new departure he 
took the liveliest interest. 

Mr. Lewis was a native of Swansea, where, in the 
detached suburb of St. Thomas, he was born 22nd 
November, 1848. He was the eldest son of Mr. John 
Lewis, J.P., who is prominently connected with the trade 
of the portj and has for many years been the trusted 
representative of St. Thomas on nearly all the local 
municipal bodies. After being educated first at Swansea 
under Dr. Evan Davies and others, and then at Llandovery 
under the Rev. William Watkins, young Lewis proceeded, 
at Michaelmas, 1868, to Caius College, Cambridge, and at 
the end of his course there came out as twelfth senior optime 
in the mathematical tripos. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple 17th November, 1873, and joined the South 
Wales Circuit, where in subsequent years he enjoyed the 
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reputation of being a thoronghly sound lawyer. In 1884 
he edited^ jointly with the original author, the fourth 
edition of Mr. Coke Fowler's work on Tiie Law of 
Collieries. In Aprils 1888^ he was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner to conduct inquiries into the charities of 
Denbighshire. This was the first systematic inquiry, 
relating to a large area, since the time of Lord 
Brougham's Commission in the thirties^ and Mr. Lewis's 
reports settled in a large degree the lines on which 
most similar inquiries have been subsequently carried 
out. Several of the superior officials of the Charity 
Commission are known to have formed a very high opinion 
of the Sub-Commissioner's efficiency in the performance 
of his work. No sooner, however, was it completed than 
the specially gratifying honour of being appointed the 
first Recorder of his native Borough of Swansea was 
conferred upon him in August, 1891. This office he 
vacated two years later on his being made County Court 
Judge for the Mid- Wales Circuit. His appointment had 
the rare merit of being wholly independent of party 
considerations, and popular as it was on that account, it 
became doubly so when the new Judge announced, at 
an early sitting, bis intention of giving Welsh-speaking 
witnesses every facility for tendering their evidence in the 
Welsh language. Unfortunately ill-health soon began to 
interfere with the enjoyment of his well-deserved honour 
and to convert into a heavy burden duties which would 
normally have been most congenial. After much patient 
suffering, he died on the 9th September, 1897, and was 
buried in the Danygraig Cemetery at St. Thomas. 

Comparatively few as were Mr. Lewis's contributions to 
the historical literature of Wales, they are sufficient to 
prove his scholarly tastes and his habits of careful and 
patient research. His best effort was a paper on "The 

I 
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Welshman of English Literatare/' which was originally 
published in this journal in 1882 (Vol. v.), and subsequently 
in an amplified form in the Bed Dragon for 1886. It 
was also issued as a pamphlet^ and two interesting in- 
cidents «re connected with it in that form. After perusing 
a copy of it; the late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, in a 
very appreciative letter, strongly endorsed the author's 
denial that '^ perjury is committed in Wales to a greater 
extent than in England.'' A few years later^ the same 
paper appears to have suggested to Mr. Gladstone a topic 
for the speech he delivered at the Wrexham Eisteddfod in 
1888^ in the course of which he quoted with approval 
several of the views advanced by the author. 

It was, however, in the history of Wales from the legal 
and constitutional standpoint that Mr. Lewis was chiefly 
interested, and his paramount desire was that more 
rapid progress should be made with the publication of 
original documents illustrative of Welsh history. It is 
not too much to say that some eleven years ago he 
exerted himself beyond all others to ensure the financial 
success of Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans's series of Welsh Texts^ 
though at that time there was no personal acquaintance 
between him and the Editor. Again^ in 1892, a paper 
which he wrote for the Cymmrodorion Section Meetings 
of the Bhyl Eisteddfod helped to give definite aim to the 
Becord Series which the Society had established a short 
time previously. He also had expectations that the Selden 
Society (of which he was an original member) might be 
induced to publish the records of some of the Welsh 
Courts if the suggestion were properly brought before it. 
He himself would have made a capital editor for such an 
undertaking, as he was a thoroughly competent record 
reader, while his paper on "The Charters of Neath 
Abbey," published in Archceologia Camhrensis for 1887 
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furnishes ample proof of his aptitude for elucidating 
medieval documents of a legal character. Of a more 
popular description was a series of articles on " The 
English Statutes relating to Wales/' which he contributed 
to Wales in 1894 and 1895. To these is also attached the 
melancholy interest of being practically his last literary 
work. 

D. Ll. T. 
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